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ABSTRACT 

Drawing from a study of the progress of minority 
students to the baccalaureate degree, this report raises questions on 
how institutions and states can intervene to speed the process of 
reducing inequities that are clearly the product of past differences 
in minority access to education and jobs, and identifies practices of 
particular promise. Chapter 1 presents the i.qsues, framework, and 
methods of the study; identifies the participating institutions; and 
gives an overview of the report. Chapter 2 provides contextual 
information about the environments for postsecondary education in 
each of the states represented in the study, while chapter 3 
introduces the concept of conflicting cultures as an approach to 
understandi*>g the barriers urban students experience in their pursuit 
of a degree. In chapter 4, students attending urban colleges are 
introduced through their own words, and through comments of those who 
T^ork closely with them. Chapters 5 and 6 examine urban community 
college and university programs and services in terms of their impact 
on students interested in completing a four-year degree. The transfer 
process and some successful efforts aimed at articulation are the 
focus ol chapter 7. Chapter 8 offers student perceptions of the 
transfer process. Finally chapter 9 discusses the implications of the 
study in the form of a series of recommendations. (EJV) 
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Preface 



In January, 1984, the Ford Foundation provided companion grants to Arizona 
State University and Florida State University to study the progress of minor- 
ity students to the baccalaureate degree in urban settings. The concern that 
prompted the otudy grew out of observations about differential achievement 
among racial groups. In a society that is both free and integrated, where 
economic and social mobility is closely linked to educational status, equal 
opportunity is inextricably linked to access to the baccalaureate degree. 

No one believes that more than two centuries of segregation and discrimi- 
nation will be erased in one generation by improved access to postsecondary 
education. Past practices and their present correlates in the form of 
poverty, unemployment, housing patterns and differential access to public 
school education should not however become a justification for neglect of 
those variables institutions can influence and which in aggregate might reduce 
much of the current gap between minority and non-minority achievement. 

This study raises the question of how institutions and states can inter- 
vene now to speed the process of reducing inequities that are clearly the 
product of past differences in access to education and jobs. The report does 
not exhort institutions to do what many have already begun. Instead it iden- 
tifies practices of particular promise implemented by institutions or states 
concerned with the issues the study raises. 

The problem is not so much one of finding new innovations that have not 
already been considered. Instead the need seems to be to employ those inter- 
ventions whose effectiveness has already been demonstrated in systematic 
rather than piecemeal fashion. There is also the rseed to assure institutions 
that are "sampling the water" without any conviction that their interventions 
will make any difference, that they can improve degree opportunities for 
minority students through approaches that have already been tested, if they 
are willing to make the necessary commitment. 
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CHAPTER 1 



MINORITY DEGREE ACHIEVEMENT IN COffTEXT 



A unique characteristic of American higher education is the emphasis 
placed on freedom of movement between institutions havinq significantly dif- 
ferent missions, program emphases, and expectations for student performance. 
Implicit within this arrangement has been the assumption that students who 
begin in an open access institution will, if successful, be able to move to 
institutions providing different and more advanced opportunities. Over the 
years there have been many studies of the success of efforts to improve 
articulation between institutions with varying missions. In general, such 
studies have indicated an acceptable level of movement. 

At the same time, general studies of the effectiveness of the transfer 
function have given inadequate attention to urban areas. And those who pose 
the greatest challenge to efforts aimed at equality of opportunity are dispro- 
portionately concentrated in cities. Simply stated, more poor people, more 
immigrants, and more minorities live in urban settings where those among the 
college age population are still less than half as likely to enroll in college 
as their suburban counterparts. The problem is particularly urgent in inner 
cities (College Entrance Examination Board, 1981). 

The educational opportunities in urban areas frequently are not equal to 
those in suburban and urban areas, at least in terms of institutions that are 
accessible to the poor. A recent study of the Chicago area (Orfield et al, 
1984) points out that city and suburban high schools are different worlds 
educationally with wide gaps existing even within the city. The areas 
populated by the more affluent experience lower drop-out rates and smaller 
class sizes. As well, they have more teachers and more specialists in key 
pre-collegiate subjects. In the minority areas of the cities, schools lack 
even the basic essentials for college preparation. Those few students who do 
complete high school operate far below twelfth grade achievement. 

The diffe'^ences between pre-collegiate opportunity lead to differential 
access to opportunities at the baccalaureate level and beyond. The need to 
improve access for minorities is thus, one of the major unfinished pieces of 
busi:ie5S that lies before all of American higher education (Heller, 1984). 

Blacks, Hispanics, and Native Americans continue to be underrepresented in 
four-year institutions. Among blacks, there have been proportional enrollment 
declines since 1976. Of even greater concern has been the significant loss in 
share of degrees received. In brief, minorities are more likely to leave 
secondary school before graduation. Those who do enter postsecondary 
education are less likely to complete a degree, and of those who do attend 
college, approximately one-half will attend two-year rather than four-year 
schools despite roughly equivalent degree expectations (Wilson and Melandez. 
1984). 

Minorities have increased their access but the access has been to two-year 
institutions and, preponderantly, two-year institutions located in urban 
areas. Astin (1982) is among t-'ose who have been most critical of the 
disproportionate concentration of minority students in institution? with the 
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fewest resources. Noting that hierarchical systems existing in many states 
are supported by a policy of selective admissions that forces minority 
students into community colleges, he concludes that educational opportunity 
provided to the typical minority student is not the equivalent of that 
provided to the typical non-minority student. Olivas (1979) expresses similar 
concern. Among blacks, 37 percent of all full-time students are enrolled in 
two-,year colleges. For Hispanics and American Indians, the comparable figures 
are 45 percent and 48 percent. In contrast, onl/ 27 percent of full-time 
non-mino-.'ity students are enrolled in two-yaar institutions. 

To a considerable degree, then, the problem of minority access to the 
baccalaureate degree is a problem of access to four-year institutions. Undpr 
current circumstances, such access for almost half of all minority students 
enrolled in postsecondary education requires transfer from a two-year to a 
four-year institution. Among the persistent obstacles transfer students from 
non-traditional backgrounds must overcome to acnieve the bachelor's degree 
are: adverse demographic and economic trends, lack of dollars to support 
necessary programs, staff deficiencies in skills or attitudes, coimiunity 
apathy and even hostility, unhealthy competition among institutions for 
students and resources, outdated institutional missions, public misperception 
of institutional purpose that leads to a distorted image, poor planning and 
management at every level, and organizational inflexibilities (American 
Association of State Colleges and Universities, 1979). Significantly, the 
majority of these variables are under institutional control and reflect 
administrative priorities rather than instructional deficiencies. 

The concern about the quality of educational opportunity offered to 
students in urban areas is not new. More than a decade ago, the Carnegie 
Commission (1972) recommended that the major responsibility for increasing 
access to higher education be through community colleges with comprehensive 
colleges taking the lead in expanding access to upper division and graduate 
work. They also advised four-year colleges and universities to re-examine 
admission policy and practices to matriculate at least some portion of their 
entering student population on a flexible basis. Most public universities now 
have policies fcr admitting "differentially qualified" students as some part 
of their total entering classes, generally not to exceed 10 percent. 
Significantly, the proportion of minority students in most urban research 
universities hovers around 10 -^rcent, and recently has been declining. 



Issues and Framework of the Study 



Over the next decade, the characteristics of students attending 
postsecondary insti^-itions will change significantly. According to some 
estimates, more than one-third of the undergraduate student population in the 
90' s will be composed of min'^rities and recent immigrants and these new 
student populations will be disproportionately concentrated in cities. 
Elsewhere we have treated in greater detail the literature surrounding access 
to the baccalaureate degree for minorities who begin their postsecondary 
experience in a community college (Richardson and Bender, 1986). Here we note 
the issues that were drawn from the literature to guide the study described in 
this report: 
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1. What is/should be the role of state government and its 
coordinating/regulatory agencies in promoting achievement of the 
baccalaureate degree among urban students who begin their 
postsecondary education in community colleges? 

2. What is/should be the role of the urban community college in 
providing transfer opportunities for students? 

3. What is/should be the role of the urban university in transforming 
opportunities in the community college into baccalaureate 
achievement? 

4. How many of the students currently enrolled in urban community 
colleges possess objectives and previous academic preparation that 
suggest transfer to a four-year institution would be a reasonable and 
productive course of action? 

5. Among those who have the requisitt^ objectives and academic 
preparation, how many actually transfer and at what stage of their 
academic careers? 

6. How do transfers from urban community colleges perform at major 
receiving institutions? 

7. What strengths and weaknesses do students and the faculty who teach 
them in urban universities attribute to their community college 
preparation? 

8. What changes or enhancements to the policies, programs and services 
of urban community colleges, urban universities, and state 
coordinating/regulatory agencies offer the greatest hope for 
improving baccalaureate achievement for minority and low income 
students? 

The systems model (Easton, 1965) provided a basis for conceptualizing the 
study of these issues. Easton defined a political system as the interactions 
through which values are allocated for a society. Political systems function 
within an environment where they are constantly subject to influences or 
"inputs", which are expressed as "demands" or "supports". These influences 
cause disturbances that in turn require decisions and actions from authorities 
m order to reduce the stress that results. The decisions and actions of 
authorities are termed "outputs" to distinguish them from '^outcomes" which are 
the consequences of decisions. Or as Easton puts it, "an output is. ths stone 
tossed into the pond and its first splash; the outcomes are the ever-widening 
and vanishing pattern of concentric ripples" (1965, p. 352). Figure 1 
presents Easton's familiar simplified mode of a political system. 
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Important to the rationale for this study is the concept of a feedback 
loop. In order to maintain a system by reducing stress where required, 
authorities need two types of information. The first involves a description 
of the general circumstances of the system and of important conditions 
influencing its environment. The second is information about outcomes as 
these flow from any specific decisions or actions that have been taken. While 
part of the necessary feedback is provided by the regulatory structure, 
evaluative studies of the type we conducted are also useful in helping 
authorities decide when intervention may be best calculated in tem;s of a 
particular phenomena, as well as the type of intervention that may be 
necessary to adjust outcomes in the direction suggested by external demands. 

This study was designed as a systems analysis of the arrangements in eight 
states for providing opportunities for urban students including minorities to 
attain the baccalaureate degree. In keeping with Easton's model, the study 
produced two types of information for use by authorities in states concerned 
about these issues: a description of key elements of the postsecondary system 
for urban students in each of the state-, and inductively derived hypoth ,es 
expressed in the form of rf»commendations about the linkages between 
administrative policies, system characteristics and student outcomes. 



The discrepancies between the proportions of blacks and Hispanics 
achieving baccalaureate degrees in comparison with Caucasians and Asians has 
become a source of growing concern to educational leaders. Much has been 
written about possible causes with suspicion centering on federal financial 
aid policies and the influence of institutional variables on minorities who 
are far more likely to attend community colleges than their non-minority 
counterparts. But correlational analysis of large data bases while valuable 
in furnishing insights about the strength of relationships among contributing 
variables falls short of describing the variety of state policies and 
institutinal practice that influence degree achievement. And determining 
that attendance at a • munity college is ralated to the likelihood of 
dropping out before r .ining a baccalaureate degree provioes little 
substantive guid'.ce to states that rely on such institutions as a central 
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part of their postsecondary educational systems. Neither does such 
information provide much help or comfort for many "minority students for whom 
the community college is now and will remain in the foreseeable future their 
primary or sole access to higher education. 

This tudy was designed to build on the existing basG of knowledge about 
degree achievement among minority students by looking in depth at policies and 
practices in major urban areas for each of eight states selected because of 
their importance to the national scene in the education of blacks and 
Hispanics and because of the comoarability of their approaches to educating 
students in urban settings. Participating states and institutions are 
profiled later in this chapter. With the exception of New York and 
California, excluded because of their size and complexity in relaticr. to study 
resources, the states and cities are representative of major urban areas where 
some coribination of community colleges and public universities are the major 
actors in educating minority students. Under the auspices of the National 
Center for Postsecondary Governance and Finan.i, California and New York, and 
six other states are being included in a subsequent phase of the research 
reported in this volume. 

A primary goal of the study reported here was to describe state policies 
and institutional practices as these appeared to influence student persistence 
in pursuit of the baccalaureate. Following notification of funding by the 
Ford Foundation fn January 1984, letters were written to the chief executive 
officers of the community college district serving each of the selected 
cities. Tme letter described the purpose of the study, invited participation 
and requested the appointment of an institutional representative. A similar 
letter went to the president of the urban university that served as the major 
recipient of the community college's transfer students. Following agreement 
to participate by institutions, letters were sent to chief executive officers 
of the related state coordinating boards informing them of the study and 
requesting their assistance with data collection at the state level. All who 
were invited to participate at both institational and state levels agreed to 
do so. 

As a first step in conducting the study, institutional representatives 
were convened in March 1984. The purpose of the meeting was to develop the 
detailed design of the study. Since institutions were designated as the unit 
of analysis as well as the primary target for the findings, we defined the 
role of institutional representatives as collaboratcr a rather than subjects. 
We hoped that if institutionj were centrally involved in the design of the 
study, the collection of data and the interpretation of results; they would be 
more open to the findings and mere likely to impiemer.t the reconmendations. 
As well, we wished to benefit from the insights of those who dealt with the 
study's issues on a day-to-day basis. 

Following the design session a detailed conceptual overview and research 
design document was written and circulated in draft form to institutional 
representatives. Beyond establishing the conceptual framework and policy 
issues to be examined the document outlined in detail the methodology and 
chronology for the study. In essence, the design called for two or three day 
site visits to each of the participating comm-jp. fty colleges and universities 
and a site visit of similar duration to each state capico'i. Site visits by 
researchers were to be augmented by a survey of a representative sample of 



students who had transferred successfully from each participating community 
college to a participating university. In addition, community college 
freshmen were asked to write essays describing their background, current 
status and future aspirations. 

Site visits were planned in consultation with institutional representa- 
tives who arranged appointments and collected relevant documents. Prior to 
each visit, site representatives were provided with a brief written statement 
of the purpose of the study and a copy of the interview guides. These docu- 
ments were shared with institutional staff along with a reminder of the 
appointment. Through this approach, staff members had the opportunity to 
prepare for their interview and bring copies of relevant papers or forms as 
suggested in the materials they received before the visits. 

Institutional representatives also contributed to the design of the survey 
instrument and approved the final draft. Finally, they reviewed a draft of 
the project report and met to suggest corrections and to assist in developing 
the policy recommendations that appear in Chapter 9. Elsewhere we have 
acknowledged their critical role in the study. Here we simply confirm our 
indebtedness to their efforts and contributions. 

Table 1.1 provides an overview of the data sources, methodology and 
chronology of the study. The intent of the design was to provide some 
reasonable balance among the five types of information suggested by Murphy 
(1980) as critical to the conduct of field research. Through focused 
interviewing, observation, document analysis and a survey we sought 
information about: 

Context - 

Information about the state, commi'^ity and organizational 
settings of the cooperating institutions. 



Essential Program Elements - 

Types of programs, support services and administrative 
arrangements that must be understood to draw inferences about 
performance of the transfer function. 



Program Evolution - 

The dimension of time - over what period and through which 
changes have current outcomes been influenced? 



Strengths and Weaknesses of Current Outcomes - 

What current outcomes are regarded as strengths, which appear to be 
problematic? 



Table 1.1- Description of Data Bases for the Study 



Data Bases 



Time 



Interviews with college 
and university adminis- 
trators and faculty 



September 1984 
December 1984 



Data 
Sources 



Structured inter- 
views conducted 
on site with rep- 
resentative faculty 
members and key 
administrators 



Nature of 
Data 



Notes from inter- 
views coded by 
topic and insti- 
tution 



Purpose 



Obtain information 
on institutional 
policies and prac- 
tices, student prep- 
aration and achieve- 
ment, and relation- 
ships between paired 
institutions. 



Document Files 



September 1984- 
August 1985 



Documents describing College and univer- 
policies, practices, sity publications, 
student characteristics, research reports, 
outcomes position papers, 

fact books 



Corroborate inter- 
views, provide 
analytical informa- 
tion about student 
outcomes, describe 
institutional prior- 
ities and practices* 



Essays written by 
community college 
students in be- 
ginning English 
classes 



January 1985 
June 1985 



Essays written by 
community college 
students according 
to an assigned 
format 



Content 
Analysis of 
student essays 
coded by race, 
institution and 
nature of re- 
sponses. 



Obtain information 
about student home 
backgrounds, reasons 
for attending a commu- 
nity college and future 
plans 
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Table KK Description of Data Bases for the Study 



Data Bases 



Time 



Data 
Sources 



Nature of 
Data 



Purpose 



Survey Responses 



February 1985 
May 1985 



Responses of repre- 
sentative samples of 
students who trans- 
ferred from partici- 
pating- community 
colleges to a partic- 
ipating university. 



Computer file of 
individual 's re- 
sponses to a 24 
item survey. 
Printouts of re- 
sponses by race, 
institution and 
academic major. 



Identify when transfer 
decisions were made, 
resources used in making 
them, student evaluations 
of their community college 
and university experiences 
and suggestions for im- 
proving the transfer 
process. 



Interviews with 
Coordinating Board 
Officials 



February 1985- 
June 1985 



Structured interviews Notes 
conducted on site with views 
coorainating board topic 
staff, acbninistrators 
of state financial aid 
programs and community 
college coordinating 
staff 



from inter- 
coded by 
and state 



Obtain information 
about state polices 
and initiatives re- 
lated to setting 
priorities, planning, 
articulation and 
state financial aid 
prograns 
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Areas of Improvement - 



Which policy decisions at what levels would emphasize program 
strengths and reduce weaknesses? 

This chapter of the report concludes with a profile o': participating cities, 
their state contexts and the participating institutions. In the remainder of 
the -eport we avoid attributing practices to specific institutions or states, 
a constraint we established during the design session as a necessary stimulus 
for candor. The only exceptions involve state policies or institutional 
studies reported elsewhere in the literature and hence not subject to our 
commitment to confidentiality. 



Participating Institutions 



The cities of Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Miami, Newark, Philadelphia, 
Phoenix and St. Louis were selected as representative urban settings where 
states relied upon community colleges for sizeable minority populations. In 

each of these cities the established inner-city community college campus 
serving the highest proportion of black and Hispanic students was invited to 
participate in the study. In Chicago, Dallas, Miami and St. Louis, two 
community college campuses were selected to provide for balance or contj ast 
among the study institutions. The university receiving the largest number of 
transfer students from each community college campus was also invited to 
participate. Below we profile the participating institutions and their urban 
and state contexts. 



Chicago, Illinois 



Chicago is the second largest city in the United States with a population 
of 3 million. According to the 1980 Census, 69 percent o-* the minority 
population of Illinois reside in Chicago. The ethnic distribution for the 
city is 44 percent Caucasian, 40 percent black, 14 percent Hispanic, 2 percent 
Asian and less than one percent Native American. 

The Illinois Board of Higher Education serves as the coordinating body for 
higher education but also has authority to set minimum admission standards for 
public colleges and universities and to make budget allocation reconwendations 
to the legislature. The Illinois Board of Community Colleges has overall 
responsibility for the 39 public community college districts but each district 
has its own local board of trustees. For governance purposes, the 12 public 
universities are divided into four multi campus systems. A compact, developed 
between the universities and community colleges, states that transfer students 
with associate of science or associate of arts degrees will be given junior 
class standing and have lower-division general education coursework certified. 

Chicago State University , located in a residential area of south-side 
Chicago, was established in 1867. The Fall 1983 enrollment was 7,504 with a 
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racial/ethnic distribution of 14 percent Caucasian, 80 percent black, 3 
percent Hispanic and less than one percent, each, Asian and Native American. 
Forty-nine percent of the students attended part-time, 65 percent were women 
and the average age was 26 years. 

The university offers 56 programs through the colleges of Allied Health, 
Arts and Sciences, Business Administration, f^rsing and Education. Freshman 
student admission requires a high school diploma or G.E.D. and upper quartile 
class rank with a 12 ACT composite score, or upper ha'if class rank with a 13 
ACT composite score. Transfer students must have a "C" average on all courses 
taken. 

University of minois at Chicago was established in 1982 with the merger 
of the University of Illinois at Chicago Circle and the University of Illinois 
Medical Center. It is located near the "Chicago Loop." The Fall 1983 student 
enrollment was 19,821 with 26 percent of the students attending part-time. 
The average age was 22 years and 44 percent of the students were women. The 
racial/ethnic distribution was 67 percent Caucasian, 12 percent black, 12 
percent Asian, 8 percent Hispanic and less than one percent Native American. 
Fifty-five percent of the students transferred from a two-year institution. 

The university has 16 colleges with 7 being graduate or medical colleges. 
There are 97 undergraduate degree programs offered through the colleges of 
Architecture, Art and Urban Planning; Associated Health Professions; Business 
Administrations; Health, Physical Education and Recreation; Liberal Arts and 
Sciences; Nursing; Social Work; Education and Engineering. Admission 
requirements for freshman students include a high school diploma or G.E.D. and 
combination class rank and ACT/SAT test score. Transfer students must have a 
"C" average on all courses to be admitted. 

City Colleges of Chicago was organized in 1966 from preexisting 
juniorcolleges associated with the public school system. Seventy-five percent 
of all Illinois community college students are enrolled in the City Colleges 
of Chicago. The two colleges participating in the study were Kennedy-King 
College and Wilbur Wright College. Kennedy-King College is located in 
south-central Chicago. It had a Fall 1983 student enrollment of 5,800 with a 
racial/ethnic distribution of 96 percent black, 2 percent Native American, o.ie 
percent Hispanic and less than one percent, each, Caucasian and Asian. Sixty 
percent of the students were women, 62 percent attended part-time and the 
average age was 27 years. 

The college offers 23 technical/career programs in which 37 percent of the 
students were enrolled, and a transfer program enrolling 58 percent; five 
percent of the students were undecided. Kennedy-King has open-door admissions 
requring only a high school diploma or G.E.D. 

Wilbur Wright College, located in northwest Chicago, had a Fall 1983 
student enrollment of 6,343. The racial /ethnic distribution was 63 percent 
Caucasian, 14 percent black, 14 percent Hispanic, 9 percent Asian and loss the 
one percent Native American. The average age was 22 years, 53 percent of the 
students were women and 75 percent attended part-time. 

Wright College awards an associate of arts degree in its transfer programs 
which enrolled 53 percent of its students. Twenty-eight percent of the 
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students were enrolled in the 24 associate of applied arts and occupational 
certificate programs while 19 percent of the students wtre undecided. The 
open-door admissions policy of the college requires a high school diploma or 



Cleveldnd, Ohio 



Cleveland is the center of the largest metropolitan area in Ohio, Cuyahoga 
County, and had a population of approximately 57,000 according to the 1980 
Census. Cuyahoga County ranks 13th among U.'s. counties with approximately 1.5 
million people. The county's racial/ethnic distribution is 74 percent 
Caucasian, 23 percent black, 2 percent Hispai.ic and less than 1 percent, each, 
Asian and Native American. 

The public higher education system in Ohio is comprised of 12 
universities, 19 university branch car/puses (lower-division) and 31 commiinity 
and technical colleges. The Ohio Board of Regents serves as the statewide 
planning and coordinating agency for public policy in higher education. Each 
community college district and university has its own board of trustees. The 
role of the two-year college is to provide lower-division general studies, 
technical education and continuing education while universities offer 
baccalaureate and graduate degrees and graduate professional education. 
Articulation agreements between universities and two-year colleges include a 
course equivalency guide, admission priorities which ensure openings for Ohio 
associate of arts degree transfer students, and acceptance of transfer 
students who hold an AA degree with appropriate foundational coursework at the 
junior class level. 

Cleveland S i ate University established in 1965 from preexisting 
independent colleges, is located in the heart of the city's major corrmercial 
center. The Fall 1983 student enrollment was 18,942 with a racial/ethnic 
distribution of 89 percent Caucasian, 9 percent black and 1 pprcent or less, 
Hispanic, Native American and Asian. Women represented 44 percent of the 
student population and part-time students 51 percent. 

Majors in sixty fields are offered through the Colleges of Arts and 
Science, Business Administration, Engineering, Education and Law and Urban 
rti^fairs. Admission to the university requires a high school diploma with a 
prescribed program of study and combination class rank and ACT/SAT test score 
for freshman students. For transfers, a "C" average on all coursework is 
required with a maximum of 90-106 quarter units transferable. 

Cuyahoga Community College District was formed in 1963 and consists of 
three colleges: Eastern, Western and Metropolitan. The institution 
participating in the study was Metropolitan College located in downtown 
Cleveland. It offers associate of arts and associate of science degrees and 
technical /occupational certificates in forty programs. Sixty percent of the 
students were enrolled in the technical programs. Admission to the college is 
essentially open access with a high school diploma or G.E.D. required in some 
programs. 



The Fall 1983 enrollment for Metropolitan College was 8,534 with a 
racial/ethnic distribution of 36 percent Caucasian, 53 percent bla^.k, 3 
percent Hispanic, 3 percent Asian and less than 1 percent Native ..nerican and 
5 percent uknown. Part-time students represented 59 percent of the student 
population and 57 percent were women; the average age was 29 years. 



Dallas/Fort Worth, Texas 



The Dallas/Fort Worth metroplex encompasses t:>e cusiness and industrial 
complex of Tarrant and Dallas counties and is one of the fastest growing areas 
in the nation. The 1980 Census listed the population of the Dallas/Fort Worth 
metropolitan area as 2.9 million with a racial /ethnic distribution of 74 
percent Caucasian, 16 percent black, 9 percant Hispanic, and less than one 
percent, each, Asian and Native American. 

The Coordinating Board of the Texas College and University system oversees 
public and independent institutions divided into a number of systems, each 
with its own governing board and serves as a statewide planning and policy- 
making body to ensure quality and efficiency for Texas higher education. 
There are 37 public four-year colleges/universities, 48 public conmunity 
college districts, and a public technical institute and a medical institute 
plus 43 private institutions. The general mission of the community colleges 
is to provide lower division arts and science courses, vocational/technical 
programs and adult education; universities are to provide baccalaureate, 
masters and doctoral degrees. Community colleges and universities have* 
developed course equivalency guides and"; old annual joint articulation 
workshops by program area. 



University of Texas at Arlington was established in 1895 and became part 
0^ the University of Texas system in 1965. It is located in downtown 
Arlington, part of the Dallas/Fort Worth metropiex, and is the largest public 
or private university in the North Texas area. Its Fall 1983 student enroll- 
ment was 23,175 with a racial/ethnic distribution of 84 percent Caucasian, 7 
percent black, 4 percent Hispanic, 4 percent Asian and one percent Native 
American. Forty percent of the students attended part-time, 43 percent were 
women and the average age was 25. 

UT Arlington offers fifty programs through colleges/schools and centers 
including: Business Administration, Engineering, Liberal Arts, Science, 
Architecture and Envrionmental Design, Nursing, Social Work, Urban Studies, 
and Professional Teacher Education. Admission for freshman st-jdents requires 
a high school degree with prescribed coursework and a combination of class 
rank and ACT/SAT test scores. Transfers must have at least a "C" average on 
all coursework with a maximum of 72 semester hours transferrable. Some 
colleges and programs have additional requirements. 

Dallas Community College District established in 1965, consists of seven 
colleges and ls governed by a Board of Trusteas. The two institutions 
participating in the study were El Centro College and Mountain View College. 
El Centro College, the first college of the system to be built, is located in 
downtown Dallas. The Fail 1983 enrollment was 6,313 with a racial /ethnic 



distribution of 39 percent Caucasian, 49 percent black, 8 percent Hispanic, 2 
percent Asian and less than 1 percent Native American. Women represented 66 
percent of the itudent population and part-time students 77 percent. 

El Centro awards associate of arts degrees in academic transfer studies 
and associate of applied arts and sciences in forty technical/occupational 
programs. Sixty-five percent of the students were enrolled in the technical/- 
occupational programs. Admission to the college is open-i.oor with a high 
school diploma or G.F..D. required for regular admission. 

Mountain View College, the second college established in the Dallas 
system, is located in southwest Dallas County. The college offers associate 
degrees in academic transfer studies and in 26 technical /occupational 
programs. The technical/occupational programs enroll 52 percent of the 
students. The college has an open-door admissions policy with a high school 
diploma or G.E.D. required for regular ^.dmission. 

Mountain View's Fall 1983 enrollment was 5,891 with 78 percent of the 
students attending part-time and percent being women. The racial /ethnic 
distribution was 64 percent Caucasian, 22 percent black, 11 percent Hispanic, 
3 percent Asian and less than 1 percent Native American. 



Miami. Florida 



The Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) encompassing Miani, 
Florida has the heaviest population concentration in the state .with 
approximately 1.5 million according to the 1980 Census. At the same time, 
Miami proper ranks :nly 41st in population among the major cities of the 
nation since over two dozen independent municipalities and unincorporated 
areas are within the Miami SMSA. Miami does have the largest population of 
Cuban refugees in the United States and continues to attract immigrants from 
the Caribbean, Central and South Americas. 

The public higher education system in Florida is made up of a State 
Unirrirsity System with nine member universities and twenty-eight conmunity 
college districts, each with a local board of trustees. Community colleges 
are expected to make lower division higher education available within 
community dista.jce of every citizen while the university system is expected tc 
provide professional baccalaureate programs and graduate education. Initi- 
ally, four of the nine universities were limited to two-year upper division 
and graduate programs. Subsequently each received legislative authority to 
include the freshman and sophomore years; however, maximum freshman enrollment 
caps were established by the State Board of Education in order to preserve the 
concept of a 2+2 system with community colleges serving approximately 
two-thirds of the f irst-time-in-col lege enrollments. Among the state policies 
intended to enhance baccaliureate achievement within its 2+2 system are an 
articulation agreement providing for the associate of arts transfer dagree to 
satisfy lower division requir^sments and provide the transfer student witn full 
jumor class status, a statewide common course numbering system requiring all 
community college and university course numbers and titles to have comparable 
content and competencies taught, and provisions for universities to provide 
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feedback data to community colleges on performance of their students after 
transfer to the university. 



. ]°r„l^l^ In ternational University enrolled its initial student body in 1972 
with 6,UUU upper level undergraduate and graduate students. In 1983-84, after 
FIU had been authorized to add lower division classes, 14,868 undergraduate 
and graduate students enrolled. Bachelors and masters degrees are offered in 
colleges or schools of Arts and Sciences, Business Education, Engineering and 
Applied Sciences, Hospitality Management, and Public Affairs and Service. 
Admission to the freshman class requires an overall "B" average in academic 
courses and a total of 1,000 on the SAT or '■ospoosite score of 23 on the ACT. 

In 1983-84, the racial/ethnic distribution of the student body included 2 
percent Asian, 7 percent black, 39 percent Hispanic, and 41 percent Caucasian. 
Forty-four percent of the new undergraduate student population were transfers 
from Florida community colleges. 

Miami-Dade Community College enrolls approximately 60,000 students on four 
campuses throughout Dade County. Sixty percent of the student population 
attend part-time. The 1983-84 total advanced and professional (transfer) 
enrollments and vocational enrollments of students having completed a minimum 
of 15 credit hours included 48 percent Hispanic, 14 percent Asian, 1 percent 
black, and 30 percent Caucasian. Developmental enrollments included 53 
percent Hispanic, 1 percent Asian, 18 percent black, and 19 percent Caucasian. 
Miami-Dade awards associate in arts, associate in science and associate in 
general studies degrees. Majors are offered in sixty-seven areas intended for 
transfer to upper division institutions. 

The North Campus is located in northern Oade County and offers essentially 
the same range of programs as South Campus which is twenty-three miles to the 
southwest. The North Campus serves the most urban neighborhoods while the 
South Campus serves more suburban neighborhoods. 



Newark. New Jersey 



Newark is the largest city in the nation's most densely populated state. 
New Jersey ranked ninth nationally with a population of over 7.4 million 
residents according to the 1983 Census estimates, and is an integral part of 
the megopolis stretching from Boston to Washington, D.C. ftewark is loca.jd in 
Essex County which has been experiencing significant population changes for 
the last two decades with a loss of approximately 160,000 in the Caucasian 
population and a gain of approximately 180,000 non-caucasian residents. The 
latter residents have settled primarily in the older urban areas of the 
county, particularly in Newark, while the more affluent suburbs havp 
experienced a growth in Caucasian population. 

Prior to the sixties, rtew Jersey was known as a debtor state from the 
perspective of its higher education resources, since a large portion of its 
college bound students were forced to migrate to other states for their 
education. During the sixties, 18 county community colleges and several new 
state colleges were established with the result that public institutions are 
now encouraged to seek a portion of the baccalaureate student body from 
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out-of-state. The State Board of Education has encouraged articulation 
between conmunity colleges and state colleges with the Full Paith and Credit 
Transfer policy that provides for the guaranteed admission of ccninunity 
college associate degree graduates to state colleges but not to specific 
programs of study, rhis policy does not obligate Rutgers University or its 
various colleges, however; Rutgers has the unusual characteristics of being 
both public and private, depending upon the issue or program. 

Rutgers Universicy-Newc is comprised of seven different degree-granting 
divisions including the two daytime undergraduate divisions of the Newark 
College of Arts and Sciences and the College of Nursing and the evening 
undergraduate division known as University' Col lege. The combined total 
student enrollment on the Newark campus was about 10,000 with approximately 20 
percent of the full-time undergraduate enrollment being black. 

The evening division (University College) offers baccalaureate degrees in 
18 majors and has an open rather than selective admissions policy. Other 
units of Rutgers treat transfers from University College the same as those 
from other institutions and evaluate thel^' transcripts on a course-by-course 
basis. The Nawark College of Arts and Sciences has increased its admissions 
criteria with a corresponding decline in the number of transfers since 1980; 
the 1982-83 transfer population was approximately 40 percent below that of 
1980. The majority of community college transfer students attend the Rutgers, 
Newark University college. 

Essex County College is located in downtown Newark and was designed to 
accommodate 10,000 students. The Fall 1983 full-time enrollment was 4,304 and 
the part-time enrollment 2,849. The racial/ethnic distribution induced 59 
percent black, 14 percent Caucasian, 9 percent Hispanic surname, 7 percent 
Puerto Rican, and the remaining 12 percent m?de up of other groups. 
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The College offers 39 associate degree programs in the arts, sciences, and 
applied fields as well as 15 certificate programs in the applied fields, A 
comprehensive remedial /oeveloprientcl program is offered to the approximately 
95 percent of the students enrolling at Essex needing remediation in one 
more subject dreas (English, Readinq or Mathematics) • Over half of the 
students report the intent to complete an academic transfer program. 



Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 



Philadelphia is the largest city in Pennsylvania, the nation's fourth most 
populous state, with a 1980 Census count of approximately 11.9 million. 
Philadelphia is the center of the Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area which 
encompasses portions of New Jersey, Delaware, and Pennsylvania that border the 
Delaware River. Philadelphia has the highest concentration of minority groups 
in Pennsylvania and has experience in-migration from far East and near East 
nations and the Caribbean. 

Pennsylvania's higher education system is made up of 178 public and 
privately sponsored institutions. The public sector includes 14 community 
college districts, a state university system comprised of 14 former state 
colleges, and 3 state-related universities which are classified as 
"Commonwealth Universities" (Pennsylvania State University, Temple University, 
and the University of Pittsburgh). The latter institutions are quasi public 
having both private and public characteristics. 

The State Board of Education is responsible for basic and higher 
education. Its primary functions have been coordinating among the sectors of 
higher education and advice to the legislature. A state level position paper 
advocating articulation exists but institutions are expected to develop their 
own articulation agreements on an individual basis. Access and minority 
policies have been limited to initiatives intended to respond to the Adams 
case requirements for the state owned and aided historically black 
institutions as part of desegregation requirements. 

Temple University a privately charted institution, was found in 1884 to 
serve those denied higher education because of economic barriers. It has 
prided itself on boing a "first generation" university and has a commitment to 
its urban mission or dealing with problems and needs of the City of 
Philadelphia. There are 11 schools and colleges that offer baccalaureate 
degrees in 114 different programs as well as associate degree programs in the 
School of Dental Hygiene and the College of Engineering and Architecture. 
There are approximately 19,000 undergraduate students among the 31,000 
attending the university with 20 percent of the undergraduates black, 1 
percent Asian, and 1 percent Hispanic. Over 50 percent of the undergraduates 
are transfer students. 

Articulation agreements are developed on a college-by-college basis and 
often at the department-to-department level. Consistent with its tradition of 
dealing with urban problems. Temple University admits 6,000 students annually 
under a Special Recruitment and Admissions Program (SRAP) for persons who need 
additional basic skills but otherwise qualify for admission to college. The 
SRAP students are required to be full-time day students. 



The CaTwunity College of Philadelphia is sponsored by the city of 
Philadelphia and in lysz occupied a new permanent campus in the heart of the 
city. The 1982-83 enrollment was 26,535 of whom 53.4 percent were 
first-time-in-college. The racial/ethnic composition was 58 percent black, 31 
percent white, 6 percent Asian and 4 percent Hispanic. The average age of the 
student population was 26.6 years while 62 percent were female. Approximately 
31 percent of the student body enrolled for 6 credits or less while 27 percent 
enrolled for 13 credits for more. 

The College offers associate degrees and certificate programs in 78 
programs. In addition to associate in arts and science degrees, the College 
offers an associate in general studies program. The latter was undergoing 
complete review and revision at the time of the study. 



Phoenix, Arizona 



Phoenix and its larger metropolitan area of Maricopa County is one of the 
fastest growing areas among the "sun-belt" states. In population. Phoenix is 
the largest city in Arizona and the ninth largest in the nation; while 
Maricopa County is the largest county in the state and the twelfth largest 
county in the U.S. The 1980 Census recorded 1.5 million people residing in 
Maricopa County with a racial/ethnic distribution of 81 percent white, 13 
percent Hispanic, 3 percent black, 2 percent Native American and 1 percent 
Asian. 

Arizona does not have a state coordinating board for higher education. 
The three publ.ic universities are governed by the Arizona Board of Regents and 
the nine community college districts are governed by the Arizona State Board 
of Directors for Community Colleges. No articulation agreements havs been 
established at a state-wide level; however, between universities and 
corresponding community college districts, course equivalency guides have been 
developed. 

Arizona State University, established in 1885, is located in Tempe which 
borders southeast Phoenix. In order to respond to the rapidly growing 
population in the west side of the Phoenix metropolitan area, an 
upper-division two-year branch campus is being built. The Fall 1983 
enrollment was 40,239 with a racial/ethnic distribution of 89 percent white, 5 
percent Hispanic, 3 percent Asian and 1 percent, each, black and Native 
American, Women represented 49 percent of the student populatoin and 
part-time students 18 percent; the average age was 23 years. Half of the 
students entered the university as transfer students with 45 percent of these 
transferring from Arizona community colleges. 

Arizona State offers 120 programs including: Architecture and 
Environmental Design, Business, Education, ^Ingineering and Applied Sciences, 
Fine Arts, Law, Liberal Arts and Sciences Public Programs, Nursing, and 
Social Work. Admission to the university requires a high school degree and 
upper fifty percent class rank or a 21 ACT composite score or a 930 SAT 
composite score for freshman students and a "C" average on all coursework for 
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transfer students. Some colleges and programs require higher test scores and 
grades as well as prerequisite courses. 



Mar icopa Comnunity College District, established in 19:."! from a 
praex-^sTing college associated with a public school district is comprised of 
seven colleges and is the third largest community college district in the 
United States. Phoenix College, located within the downtown/financial area of 
Phoenix reported an enrollment for Fall 1983 of 13,137 with 75 percent of the 
students attending part-time. The racial /ethnic distribution was 80 percent 
white, 10 percent Hispanic, 5 percent black, 3 percent Native American and 2 
percent Asian. Women represented 57 percent of the student population and the 
average age was 28 years. 

Phoenix College awards associate of arts, associate of science, and 
associate of general studies in the transfer academic programs and associates 
of applied arts and applied sciences and certificates in vocational/ 
occupational programs. Sixty-nine percent of the full-time equivalent 
students were enrolled in the fifty-five vocational/occupational programs 
offered by the college. To be admitted to the college, a high school diploma 
or G.E.D. is required. 



St. Louis, Missouri 



The St. Louis metropolitan area is the largest in Missouri. Its 
population declined nine percent between the 1970 and 1980 Census with the 
city of St. Louis suffering the most severe decline of 27 percent. The 1980 
Census lists the population of the St. Louis metropolitan area as 1.4 million 
with a racial/ethnic distribution of 77 percent white, 22 percent black, and 
less than one percent,- each, Hispanic, Asian and Native American. 

The Missouri Coordinating Board for Higher Education serves as a 
coordinating agency for public higher education but universities and community 
college share their own policy-making and governing boards. There are 
thirteen public universities and seven community districts in Missouri. Four 
of the universities including the University of Missouri, St. Louis function 
ds a multi-university system under the authority of the Board of Curators of 
the University of Missouri. The Cooridnating Board has developed an 
art-culation agreement where courses with a "C" or better transfer fully and 
transfer students with an Associate of Arts or Associate of Science degree 
with the requisite courses are given junior class standing at the public 
universities. 

, University of Missouri. St. Louis, established in 1963, is the largest 
university in St. Louis, and the third largest in the state. Its Fall 1983 
enrollment was 11,558 with 50 percent of the students attending part-time, 51 
percent being women and an average of 24 years. The racial/ethnic 
distr-'bution was 87 percent Caucasian, 10 percent black and less than one 
percent, each, Hispanics, Asian and Native American. 

The University offers 42 programs within its colleges and schools: Arts 
and Sciences, Business Administration, Educaton, Nursing, Optometry, and 
Evening college. Admission as a freshman student requires a high school 
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diploma and combination class rank and ACT/SAT test score. Transfers must 
have a "C" average in all course work to be admitted with a maximum of 64 
transferable semester units. Transfer students with an AP degree are accepted 
at the junior class standing but must still meet departmental requirements. 

St. Louis Community College established in 1962, consists of three 
campuses: Meremec, Florissant Valley and Forest Park. The two colleges 
participating in the cludy were Florissant Valley and Forest Park. St. Louis 
Cotiminlty College at Florissant Valley, located in north St. Louis County, had 
a Fall 1983 student enrollment of 12,495. The racial/ethnic distribution was 
80 percent Caucasian, 18 percent black and less than one percent, each, 
Hispanic, Asian and Native American. The average age was 27 years; women 
represented 56 percent of the student population and 73 percent attended 
part-time. 

Florissant Valley offers 31 occupational/technical programs that enroll 37 
percent of its students. It also offers associate of arts and associate of 
science degrees through the transfer program; 22 percent of the students were 
enrolled in these program with 41 percent undecided. Admission to the college 
requires a high school diploma or G.E.D.; some programs have additional 
requirements. 

St. Louis (kxs=unity College at Forest Park, located on the west edge of 
St. Louis, had a Fall 1983 student enrollment of 8,407 with 71 percent 
attending part-time. Women represented 58 percent of the student population 
and the average age was 28 years. The racial/ethnic distribution was 54 
percent white, 44 percent black and less than one percent^ each, Hispanic, 
Asian and Native American. 

Forest Park awards associate of arts and associate of science in the 
transfer programs. In 1983, 18 percent of the students were enrolled in the 
transfer program, 33 percent in 36 technical/occupational programs and 49 
percent were undecided. A high school degree or G.E.D. is required for 
admission with some additional requirements in specified programs. 



Overview of the Report 



Chapter 2 provides contextual information about the environments for 
postsecondary education in each of the study states. Chapter 3 introduces the 
concept of conflicting cultures as an approach to understand the barriers 
urban students experience in their pursuit of a degree. In Chapter 4, 
students attending urban community colleges are introduced through their own 
words and through the comments of those who work closely with them. 

Chapter 5 provides a detailed treatment of community college programs and 
services as these impact on students interested in completing a four-year 
degree. Chapter 6 presents a similar treatment of the urban university. 
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Through Chapters 3, 5 and 6 we emphasize some of the barriers that 
students encounter in their pursuit of the baccalaureate degree. But the 
transfer process works well for many and an evenhanded treatment of the "urban 
connection" demands some attention to successful efforts aimed at articula- 
tion. This treatment is provided in Chapter 7. 

In Chapter 8 we return to the perceptions of students to analyze the 
transfer process from their perspective. The chapter concludes with their 
recommendations for improvement, provided in their own words. Finally, in 
Chapter 9, the implications of the study are discussed in the form of a series 
of recommendations organized around the major actors we studied. 
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CHAPTER 2 



THE STATES AND URBAN HIGHER EDUCATION 

This chaDter describes state concerns and priorities as viewed through the 
eyes of coordinating board officials. Also discussed are coordinating bo-.rd 
practices and their relationship to the environment established for coopera- 
tion among institutions in the states participating in the study. 

Millett (1984) has provided a useful classification scheme for presenting 
the differences in coordinating structures among the eight states. Two of the 
states, Arizona and Florida, have statewide governing boards for all public 
four-year colleges and universities. These same two states have a combination 
of a statewide board and local governing boards for public two-year colleges. 

Five of the states; Illinois, Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio and Texas; have 
coordinating boards. While authority varies according to state law and 
custom; coordinating boards, in general, have authority for planning, budget 
review, and approval of new academic programs (Millett, 1984, p. 23). 
Advisory boards have only one or two of the three kinds of authority possessed 
by coordinating boards. Millett places Pennsylvania in the advisory board 
catego! ^ . 

Beyond the three fundamental types of authority possessed by coordinating 
boards, additional responsibilities or functions that may be assigned include: 
data collection and reporting, review of existing academic programs for 
quality or unnecessary duplication, monitoring affirmativR action compliance 
requirements, and conducting legislatively authorized studies or programs. 
While there are important differences between the three types of state 
coordinating structures, in the discussion that follows, we use the term 
coordinating board" to refer to all three arrangements to avoid identifying 
specific states. 

The State Context for Postsecondary Education 

State legislatures have been hard pressed by the rapi-lity and nature of 
change in recent years. Advocates for a wide range of social services 
initiated with federal support now seek state funding in response to current 
or anticipated shifts in federal priorities. Economic development, especially 
of the high tech variety, is as important to developing sun belt states as it 
IS to those with high unemployment in the frost belt. 

The condition of public K-12 education is of great concern to legislators, 
and occupies more time and attention than the higher education system. Blue 
ribbon citizen corrrrtittees, legislative task forces, and state agency mandated 
studies have created a variety of reforms which ultimately will impact all 
levels of education. In two of the states, legislatures have reacted to the 
perceived social promotion patterns in the public schools by requiring 
elementary and secondary school performance assessment requirements. In three 
of the states, basic skills tests have been mandated for any student entering 
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teacher-training programs* However, in Texas, a recent U.S. District Court 
decision h^s enjoined the state from enforcing its testing program. 

The initial results of testing programs at all levels have been 
devastating for minorities who have placed significantly below their Caucasian 
counterparts. Charges of racial discrimination, cultural bias, de facto 
segregation, and the demise of minority teachers in the classroom have been 
advanced by national and local minority advocacy organizations including the 
NAACP. Court challenges have occurred in states other then Texas and the U.S. 
Supreme Court has yet to rule on charges that such testing is racially biased 
and violates the principles of equity and equal protection under the law. 

In several states, legislatures liave mandated course content in the public 
high schools with emphasis upon English, mathematics, science and computer 
literacy. In one state, high school academic programs must include courses 
comparable to those under the old Carnegie Unit Plan including at least four 
years of English, three years of math, two years of social science, two years 
of physical science, and two years of foreign language. 

Legislative concern for higher education has its emphasis on quality. But 
what is quality? Based on legislative edicts, quality in the public 
university systems is more selective admissions standards, particularly as 
reflected in ACT and SAT test scores and high school grade point averages. 

One quality enhancement provision enacted by several legislatures is a 
mandate to eliminate remedial course work from university offerings. In one 
state, the legislature prohibits universities from oTfering remedial programs 
and calls for them to contract with public community colleges for the 
remediation requirements of the freshman class. Funds are made available to 
accomplish this design. 

Another quality approach taken by some state legislatures has been the 
requirement for academic skills tests to be administered as part of the 
admissions and placement process and again during the sophomore year before 
moving to the upper division. These tests have been given for several years 
r^n a pilot basis as part of a transition strategy to permit students in the 
pipeline to have the benefit of a grace period to benefit from instructional 
reforms within colleges and universities. 

Legislatures are concerned with the impact of these reforms on minority 
students. Several states have provided for "exception rules" where 
institutions are permitted to waive cut-off score requirements and other 
adverse indicators for s.tudents otherwise judged qualified to benefit from the 
progran, of studies* Characteristically, the exception rule applies for up to 
10 percent of any class enrolled. 

Several of the states come under Adam's case federal desegregation orders. 
Interestingly, while staff members of state coordinating boards in these 
states referred to desegregation plans in one way or another, there was little 
evidence that the state legislatures were overly concerned or under duress as 
a result of federal desegregation pressures. 

Prominent but of lesser priority among legislative concerns with higher 
education is the condition of private higher education. The general view is 
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that the public sector is overbuilt and so there is a danger to the balance 
between private and public institutions. Several actions of legislatures have 
been directed at this concern, including financial aid programs to provide 
tuition 'equalization, and provisions for program contracting with individual 
private colleges and universities either on the basis of the number of state 
resideits in attendance or on a program basis in such high cost areas as 
medical education, high tech engineering programs, and similar fields. 



State Coordinating Boards Priorities and Strategies 



The priorities for higher education that have emerged among state 
coordinating boards in response to legislative concerns are remarkably 
similar. One that appears high on most lists is improved articulation between 
universities and the public schools. This priority is a natural outgrowth of 
the emphasis that legislatures are placing on increased university admissions 
standards. 

A second common priority focuses on economic development. In the frost 
belt states, the emphasis is typically on retraining. In the sun belt states, 
the emphasis is on attracting new industry. In both cases, high cech seems to 
be the preferred industry, and while research universities tend to conmunicate 
and interact with key members of the executive and legislative branches in 
this pursuit, community colleges tend to look to the coordinating agency for 
appropriate inclusion in planning. 

A third priority, described in one state as "selective excellence" and in 
another as "quality improvement," is designed to encourage each institution to 
build on existing strengths by replacing the traditional search for 
commonalities (that has driven much budget development activity in the past) 
with a search for unique strengths. As one state official observed, "If all 
of our public colleges and universities are emphasizing the same things, then 
we probably have too many of them." 



Concerns About Minority Student Achievement 



The safest generalization about minority student achievement is that if it 
is not already a priority it seems likely soon to become one. The states 
differ more in their ability to describe the extent of the problem than in 
their strategies for dealing with it. The most focused and comprehensive 
strategies were reported by states with good data on student achievement, 
disaggregated by race. Other states were cognizant of the need to collect 
such data but in its absence were less knowledgeable about the issue and more 
tentative about priorities and approaches. 

In a state with a good data base, the issue was described as a "pipeline 
problem ^ in reference to the numbers of minority students dropping out before 
graduating from high school. The coordinating agency has been working 
actively with the state's department of education to promote reforms within 
the public schools. Promotion campaigns aimed at minorities were designed to 
encourage high school completion, enrollment in academic college preparatory 
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programs, and emphasis on math and science. Promotional literature, media 
spots, and statewide conferences were among the activities sponsored. 

In a state with a high concern about minority student achievement, a major 
independent report prepared for a legislative committee provoked a sharp 
controversy over data used to describe the problems of minority achievement in 
the state's largest city. Within this statev there have also been two major 
reports on the issue presented to the coordinating board by its own staff. 

A third state offered three different legislative programs that directly 
or indirectly were designed to enhance achievement for minority students. One 
focused on the assessment of baiic skills and concommitant fundino for basic 
skills instructional programs; a second established a fund for institutional 
initiatives aimed at equalizing opportunity while a third provided grants to 
increase minority enrollment and degree completion. Significantly, much of 
the credit for these programs was given to the state chancellor who used a 
combination of diligent effort and personal diplomacy to secure the programs 
from the legislature while encouraging institutions to respond to them as a 
priority. 

A fourth state provides grants to public institutions to equalize 
educational opportunity through programs that improve minority student 
achievement. In 1983, the coordinating board for this state authorized 
community colleges to earmark up to 10 percent of staff and program 
development funds for minority initiatives. Community colleges are required 
to demonstrate that the initiatives for which such funds are used benefit 
minority students. 

In a fifth state where concerns about minority participation and 
achievement are spelled out in a desegregation plan, a state official used 
national statistics whenever discussing minority groups reflecting the very 
limited data the agency had collected from its own institutions. Without 
be-'ng asked, the same official denied that the board had relegated minority 
stuuents to community colleges: 

We are falsely accused of relegating minorities to the community 
collet^^s. We are not relegating minorities! Minority students 
choose the community college themselves because they are job 
oriented; the community college is the right place for them and it is 
performing an important service. 

Beyond providing incentive grants and conducting special studies, some 
states sponsored staff development programs. In one state, workshops were 
conducted on the retention of minority students. The workshops have been less 
effective than anticipated because of the level of participation by senior 
colleges and universities and the representatives selected for involvement. 
The agency official responsible for conducting the workshops commented: 

Originally, we had hoped to have more senior administrators and 
faculty and, of course, both universities and community colleges. 
Not only are community colleges more likely to be represented but 
student personnel officers are the most frequent attendees. 
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The practice of delegating responsibilities for improving opportunities 
for minorities to student affairs administrators seemed to be pervasive at 
botti state and institutional levels. 

Minority members of coordinating board staffs frequently shared the views 
of their institutional colleagues on appropriate strategies for improving 
minority student achievement. In contrast to the position of most 
coordinating boards on residence halls for urban universities, a minority 
staff member argued, "Dorms are really important because they produce 
stability and a support structure where common values related to achievement 
can be experienced.'' A black vice-chancellor in another state described his 
philosophical ideal for addressing the plight of urban blacks: 

What is needed is the creation of residential schools for urben 
minorities. They need to escape from the present environment which 
is debilitating, even if they must be taken from the family. Even 
our best urban schools can't compensate for the neighborhood 
environment and the street culture in which these kids live. 

Among other strategies proposed by minority staff members were special 
pre-service and in-service faculty training to make them aware of the minority 
student as a non-traditional learner, collegiate institutions adopting an 
urban school where faculty would work in the reality of the public school 
setting, and initiatives among the urban minority communities to raise the 
overall educational values and traditions of their people. 



Articulation as a State Priority 



Articulation between community colleges and universities has not been 
-accorded the same priority as articulation with high schools, economic 
development, or selective excellence. As one individual put it, "Articulation 
is not the wheel that squeaks the loudest." The basic coordinating board 
position on articulation was stated by another official, "Our Board believes 
that any student with an associate deg»"ee should be able to transfer to any 
four-year institution in this state." Then he added, "This is a position that 
is easy to state but hard to Implement; it is beginning to create conflict 
with some other Board objectives." 

Even though the articulation wheel does not squeak the loudest, most state 
coordinating agencies gave at least some attention to the issue. Most will 
intervene if they learn that a four-year institution is treating transfer 
students differently from the way they treat their own native students. 
Prograirr review powers are sometimes used to force articulation between related 
career programs. And funding incentives may be offered to encourage more 
cooperation. But there is the perception that articulation cannot be mandated 
and most coordinating board officials appear reluctant to antagonize powerful 
four-year college and university interests by supporting community college 
efforts to reduce transfer barriers. While most state officials are not 
comfortable in talking about competition among public institutions, few wJl 
deny such competition exists or that it impedes the progress of minority 
students who are in need of the supportive environment of a community college 
to offset some of the shortcomings of their high school preparation. 
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Underlying all articulation issues is a continuing concern with the plight 
of the public schools in general and those serving the urban minorities in 
particular. A? one state official noted: 

Community colleges in taking on a special role in working with 
minorities have confronted an issue not unlike the public schools. 
How do you focus on baccalaureate opportunities for a population for 
whom the lack of preparation and poverty makes immediate employment 
their most urgent need? 

State officials acknowledged tnat products of some urban conmunity college 
campuses were not the equivalent of those produced by suburban community 
colleges, but were sympathetic to the problems such institutions faced. One 
state executive described the problems of dropout and reading levels in high 
schools and went on to note that, "Given the students they must work with, 
they may be doing mere in terms of value added than most other institutions." 
He then added: 

The community -ollege mission involves remedial responsibilities. 
This is a horrendous problem. Perhaps in the final analysis, a 
community decides where its students are ultimately placed. 

From the perspective of coordinating agency staff, articulation problems 
occur in part because community colleges "have tried to address so many things 
that articulation has not been a priority. They think universities will come 
to them." Unfortunately, the colleges and universities that do come to urban 
community colleges are most commonly the ones that have the least to 
contribute to baccalaureate opportunities for minority students. 



General Strategies 



Most coordinating agencies described themselves as reactive rather than 
proactive for the simple reason that advocacy of controversial issues posed a 
real threat not only to the agency's informal authority but to continuing 
viability as well. In one of the states with a strong coordinating board, the 
chief executive officer noted: 

This agency operates in a very fine gray area. There is always a 
bill sitting somewhere to do away with us. We are criticized by 
institutions for not taking more of an advocacy role but the 
legislature also criticizes us for being too institutionally 
oriented. 

In half of the states, relationships between coordinating agencies and 
institutions were fairly cordial; in two states, the coordinating board had 
lost important battles within the past two years. In one instance, an attempt 
had been made to force institutional reorganization, while in the other 
officials had attempted to close a program at one of the stronger 
universities. Coordinating board staff in these agencies felt their position 
had been seriously affected by these incidents and that any subsequent 
confrontations of similar magnitude in the near future would be catastrophic. 
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In states where relationships between coordinating agencies and institutions 
were less cordial or even openly antagonistic, state agencies seemed to spend 
more time preaching at institutions and less on developing institutional 
consensus about the need to address key issues. These more adversarial states 
had less well developed data bases and relied heavily on legislative 
relationships and political advocacy. While all state agencies use 
legislative advocacy, their relationships with institutions seemed to depend 
upon their relative reliance on consensus building as opposed to confrontation 
and on the personalities of those involved in leadership positions. 

Coordinating boards devote most of their time and energy to four-year 
colleges and universities. While this arrangement is a natural consequence of 
differences in funding levels and governance patterns, in several states the 
relationship with community colleges approached benign neglect. 

In all of the states the arrangement translated into a reluctance to 
support actively the interests of the community colleges when such interests 
were in opposition to those of the universities. The reactive posture of 
coordinating agencies along with their reluctance to be caught in the middle 
of conflict among institutions, restricted Jneir role in articulation to 
serving as a voice for executive or legislative interests and to acting as a 
convening authority for representatives from involved institutions. The often 
expressed sentiment of community college administrators calling for a more 
active role for coordinating agencies in promoting course transfer and course 
acceptance did not seem a realistic expectation. 

The name of the game in achieving state priorities is power, but as 
previously noted only two of the boards in this study possessed the authority 
to govern and community colleges were not included in their sphere of 
responsibility. The coordinating boards did use program approval powers as 
leverage to gain desired responses from a college or university. In one 
state, approval of any proposed program submitted by a public four-year 
institution followed several screenings beginning with a determination of 
impact upon nearby institutions, including community colleges. In several 
instances, boards required baccalaureate institutions to accept complementary 
community college programs as part of a 2 + 2 transfer. 

Several other strategies were in common use. One strategy involved 
highlighting problems or issues in a^ effort to build consensus about the need 
for action before undertaking a search for alternatives to current practice. 
Task force groups made up of key institutional representatives were formed to 
delineate and analyze problems, especially in areas requiring interinstitu- 
tional cooperation. Even where changes in practice did not follow such 
analysis, positive results were reported in terms of improvements in the level 
of comnjunication and mutual understanding. 

Another strategy reported was the use of external pressures to stimulate 
institutional response. One state official consented, "We have used the 
desegregation decree to get the attention of the universities, particularly 
after the legislature called for concerted efforts by all institutions." In 
another state, a governor's priorities were used to exert pressure for change. 

A fourth strategy involved the use of public disclosure and the power 
implicit in information. A coordinating agency had been able to get the 



cooperation of all but two universities in assemblino data requested by the 
legislature. In previous years, the agency had attempted to cover up for the 
recalcitrant institutions in the hope of encouraging future cooperation. 
This time, however, we inserted in bold print at the beginning of our report 
the fact that it was incomplete because information had not been given by X 
and Y universities." The official then observed that the last two requests 
for information had not only been honored but data from these institutions was 
among the first to be received from all of the institutions in the state. Yet 
another coordinating agency published a list of admissions criteria for each 
of its public universities as a technique for spotlighting low admissions 
standards for several institutions despite legislative demands that 
requirements be tightened. 

Coordinating boards also attempted to persuade legislatures to provide 
categorical aid beyond base funding to encourage institutions to focus on 
state priorities. Typically, these efforts focused on selective excellence 
and increasing the number of minorities enrolled. Funding strategies were 
also used as disincentives. In a state which had established enrollment caps 
for lower division students within the university system, reports of 
violations resulted in a funding formula change that stopped any additional 
funds when the caps were exceeded. The impact of these strategies is revealed 
by the discussion of coordinating board operations which follows. 



Coordinating Board Operations 



Coordinating boards exercise their influence on urban higher education 
primarily through the practices they follow in implementing the core functions 
of planning, budget review and program review. From the perspective of 
minority student achievement the first two are more important than -the third. 
In addition to core functions, coordinating boards also affect opportunities 
for minority students through data collection and reporting, assessment 
programs and financial aid policies. Each of these major areas of state 
influence is considered more fully below. 



Planning 



The level and sophistication of planning activities varied widely. On one 
end of the continuum were those states that operated primarily in a political 
mode through developing responses to threats or opportunities as these 
appeared in the state environment. On the other end, coordinating agencies 
used wel I -developed strategic planning procedures designed "to raise issues 
among ourselves before someone outside does so." 

The definition of planning as it is practiced in the 1980s differs 
markedly from planning typically done by states in the 60s and 70s. Five-year 
master plans were conspicuous by their absence. As one state official noted: 

We found the cost benefit ratio for long-range planning to be 
unfavorable in the current environment. In addition, we were 
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unccwnfo^*:able in forcing institutions to plan within pre-determined 
categor.js as we did when master planning during the 70s. 

Instead of elaborate planning documents gathering dust on of.ice shelves, the 
planning approach now is to identity and deal with selected issues which have 
the greatest priority or are most critical for the state. 

The approach resembles strategic planning but is not so formalized or as 
extensive as institutional strategic planning. Typically, the planning 
process Deg^n with the identif l-.^tion of key issues through the use of 
data-based studies, development of position papers authored by staff, or the 
use of broad-based task forces focusing on areas of general public concern* 
Issues were sometimes identified by the legislature or the executive branch, 
but in other instances surfaced through staff dialogue supplemented by 
consultation with advisory committees drawn from the field. 

The states involved in more sophisticated planning processes had strong 
data bases. Those not involved in systematic planning had very limited 
information and even less capability for collecting data in response to issues 
or questions raised by concerned policy-makers. 

In a state with a strong planning process, the chancellor described the 
purpose of planning as, "raising issues of relationship between what an 
institution does and the larger concerns of society." Beyond mission 
differentiation, the coordinating agency had embarked upon an attempt to 
conmunicate to the legislature the concept of using additional funds as an 
incentive zo encourage institutions to strengthen programs already at high 
quality rather than distributing additional appropriations equally over all 
programs. 

In a non-planning state where the budget was described as the "chief 
policy instrument," one major concern was how to get out of the trap of 
justifying increases in legislative appropriations on the basis of inflation 
and enrollment. In this state, a lower level of inflation combined with 
declining enrollments in many of the institutions had caused legislators to 
raise questions about whether funding should remain level or decline as a 
function of declining enrollment. 



Budget Review 



State coordinating boards exercised authority over the resource allocation 
process primarily through the recommendations they supported for categorical 
funding programs and through the influence they exercised in the development 
of formulas used to justify budget requests and to distribute funds after 
legislative appropriation. Most states had developed alternatives to funding 
both universities and community colleges on a strict credit hour basis. In 
the larger states, formulas included differentials based on unit cost analysis 
either at the program or course level. The results of such sophistication 
were not always those anticipated. In response to the generally higher level 
of reimbursement provided for vocational/technical courses, one urban college 
had classified as many of its courses as possible in this category including 
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accounting, computer science and even psychology. Admin "strators willingly 
traded transfer possibilities for increased state revenues. 

State funding policies impacted minority student opportunities primarily 
through provisions for funding remedial courses and support services. At the 
extreme, universities were excluded from state reimbursement for the student 
credit hours generated by remedial courses. More typical, however, was a 
limit on the number of remedial courses for which state reimbursement was 
provided to six to nine senester hours in mathematics, English and reading. 

Universities received funds for support services primarily through 
categorical grants. Services beyond those supported through categorical 
gj^ants were funded out of general university appropriations. Most 
universities were reluctant to take funds that could otherwise have been 
applied toward the support of research to use for the support of underprepared 
students. 

While community colleges had fewer restrictions in offering remedial 
courses and support services, they encountered a different problem. Remedial 
courses typically were funded at levels ""ower than or equal to those 
established for college level students in related disciplines. As a result, 
the smaller classes required for effective remedial instruction could be 
offered only at the expense of increasing class size for the prepared students 
and special support services for minority students had to come out of the same 
revenue sources that funded all other expenditures. Community colleges were 
more committed to providing the support services needed by the minority and 
underprepared students than their university counterparts; however, they 
frequently had less in the way of available resources. While some states have 
a special funding category for developmental or remedial courses, none had yet 
faced up to the true costs of providing the services required to assist 
remedial students v*ithout limiting the opportunities for those who are 
prepared . 

Where state level coordinating agencies had not identified minority 
achievement as a priority and structured incentives to encourage institutional 
response, strategies seemed less focused i.id more tentative. In one state, 
the board of trustees for the university system was struggling with whether to 
establish a special system-wide appropriation to promote minority student 
achievement. In this same system, the practice during the past several years 
has been to avoid the redistribution of funds among universities by treating 
all equally in terms of increments or decrements to the base budget. This 
practice has operated to the disadvantage of the less mature urban 
institutions within the state system. The stress on coowonalities and equal 
treatment in budget allocation procedures presented a marked contrast to the 
emphasis in other states on unique strengths or selective excellence. 



Program Review 



The program review function influenced minority student achievement in 
indirect ways. Several coordinating boards used the approval of new 
baccalaureate programs as a wedge for encouraging more university attention to 
articulation with community college career oriented programs in areas such as 
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nursing and computer science. While such pressure caused considerable 
resentment among university administrators, the outcomes appear to be 
beneficial for urban areas where most minority students attend. 

From a negative perspective, the resistance of coordinating boards to 
approving new bachelors' degree programs '.-nder conditions of fiscal 
constraint, have fallen most heavily on urban universities. Such institutions 
typically are newer and have fewer programs than their better established 
flagship counterparts. The flagship Institutions frequently supported limits 
on new program approval at urban universities, in part because of concerns 
about competition for students and available resources. When programs are 
unavailable at an urban university, students must transfer or relinquish 
career objectives. The transfer process caused more difficulties fjr minority 
students because of the proportions who were economically or educationally 
disadvantaged. 



Data Collection 



States with the most sophisticated planning activity have the best 
information systans. Their less sophisticated counterparts rely on the 
federal Higher Education General Information Survey (HEGIS) as their major 
data base. Typically, their analytical capacity was limited. Most of their 
information derived from ad hoc data collecting. The only information 
available or minorities in one state was from institutional reports collected 
as a part of the requirements of a desegregation plan. Perhaps more critical 
was the limited use made of the information available to raise issues or 
questions about the direction and priorities of higher education. 

Only one state had developed an information system for articulstion 
between community colleges and universities in response to a legislative 
mandate that called for a statewide monitoring of transfers. Another state 
had developed a unit record system that provided aggregate data on the numbers 
of native and transfer students in the two-year and four-year college systems. 
This state did not, howfiver, examine progress of transfers or provide 
institution specific data on the progress of transfers by major or by 
associate degree completers or noi.-completers. While this state had recently 
completed a pilot study of articulation practices and outcomes between 
community colleges and state colleges, the study did not identify race nor was 
the research university system included. 



Assessment Programs 



State coordinating agencies increasingly are assuming responsibilities for 
administering assessment programs either by legislative mandate or by policy 
of the coordinating board. Two of the states required a basic skills test for 
all prospective freshmen with only those who demonstrate a prescribed 
fjroficiency permitted to enroll in college-level courses. Those who did not 
meet minimum standards were not permitted to register for regular academic 
courses in the areas where they were deficient. Colleges were required to 
place students with deficiencies in remedic.l courses which carried no college 
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credit but did keep students eligible for financial aid. Both states have 
provided categorical funding to support these programs but have placed a limit 
on the number of remedial ccurses that can be taken. In one of the states, 
students who score in the lowest quartile (equivalent to below the 6th grade) 
are required to participate in adult basic education programs of public school 
districts before being eligible for community college remediation programs. 

In two of the states, the coordinating agency was responsible for 
statewide assessment programs intended to measure the performeince level of 
students enrolled in the lower division. In one, all sophomores attending the 
public community colleges and universities were required to complete all four 
sub-tests of an assessment battery before becoming eligible to receive an 
academic associate degree; however, successful completion of three of the four 
sub-tests permitted a student to transfer to a state university and a native 
student to continue in the upper division with the requirement that a passing 
score for the remaining sub-test be achieved before the student registered for 
the 37th hour of upper division course work. 

Several universities in other states have adopted their ' ^n assessment 
tests which they administer to native students as well as ^: fers to avoid 
conflict with community colleges and the coordinating board. ...e results of 
these examinations were used only by the administering university. The state 
coordinating board did not have access to the information unless it was 
furnished voluntarily by the university. 

Whether state or institution sponsored, assessment programs often were 
criticized as unjust or discriminatory for minorities. Several strategies 
have been used to deflect this criticism. Typically, assessment programs were 
initiated over an extended period of time with the goal of sensitizing and 
cond tic.'iing students to the performance indicators required to progress in 
the system. Trial runs, in addition to conditioning students, offered 
opportunities for improving validity and reliability. 

A second strategy used to counter criticisms involved setting cut-off 
scores at very low levels during initial years and then gradually raising 
them. In one state, the cut-off score for the performance test required of 
college sophomores was actually 9th grade level. Coordinating board officials 
projected three years before the score would be moved to an appropriate level 
permitting those in the pipeline to complete while giving those about to enter 
ad/anced warning about the requirements ahead. 

State officials and is.stitu<-ional representatives were in agreement that 
assessment programs were increasing academic standards for achievement as 
reflected in an upward t.end in test scores. There was similar agreement that 
minorities had been adverselv affected as a group because of their initial 
lower scores. Despite this assessment, officnls were optimistic because 
minorities have consistently shown gains in test scores for each year the 
programs have operated. 

In a state with ? legislatively mandated sophomo'*e assessment, some 
institutions imposed additional requirement, before students were able to take 
the test. These requirements included grade point average and number of 
credit hours ca.ipleted. Frequently, minority students did not meet these 
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requi.'ements. As a result, the numbers taking the test were less 
proportionately than the numbers enrolled. 

Minority officials reported their initial fears about assessment programs 
were being replaced by a growing hope that these programs ultimately may 
benefit minorities. As one minority official pointed out: 

It's true we don't score well on standardized tests. Maybe it is 
culturally biased but if that is a middle clasi bias, we'd better 
adapt to it because public higher education in America is a middle 
class system. When I see those scores for minorities going up, I 
know they are learning how to make it in the system. 

Financial Aid 



The policies followed by most state programs for administering student 
financial aid attempted to seek some balance between access and choice. 
Policies aimed at access, target funds on low income students and offer awards 
for both full and part-time students. Policies aimed at choice, restrict 
grants to fulT-time students and use total need rather than student income ar 
the basis for making awards when the number of eligible students exceeds the 
dollars available. 

In virtually all state administered grant programs of major significance, 
most of the dollars flow to students attending private institutions. Where 
states attempted to balance their emphasis on access and choice, the 
percentage of dollars received by students at private colleges was as low as 
60. In states where the priority was clearly on reducing diffe.-'entials 
between the costs of attending public and private institutions, the compar^^ble 
figures was as high as 80 percent. In the latter states, few or no grants 
were received by students attending low tuition community colleges. 

State financial aid practices in several states appeared to discriminate 
against transfer students. In the state where community college students were 
ineligible for state grants, transfers to more expensive four-year colleges 
and universities who became eligible for a state grant were classified as new 
students in the state's priority system with preference given to renewals. In 
the last year, for which information was available for this state, the program 
ran out of funds for students with a documented need of less than $4,600. 

The decision to promote access by extending eligibility to part-time 
students had the effect of reducing average awards to full-time students in 
the state with the best balance between access and choice. The level o^ 
funding approved by the legislative required that state awards be limited to 
44 percent of tuition and fees. The priority system for awarding funds also 
made it unlikely that community college students who became eligible for a 
state grant through a mid-year transfer to a more expensive four-year college 
or university would receive a state grant that year. By contrast, in a 
similar state where grants were limited to full-time students, the amount of a 
grant was refigured after a student transfered and students were awarded any 
additional dollars to which they had become entitled. The latter policy 
seemed better calculated to enhance the achievement of urban minority students 
in baccalaureate programs. 
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The form required for students applying for state aid also impacts on 
minority students who begin baccalaureate study in a community college. 
Because students attending community colleges in several states either did not 
qualify for a state grant or were eligible only for very small awards, they 
typically used the federal free-form in applying for a Fell grant in 
preference to the ACT or CSI forms, both of which require a fee and are 
administered in conjunction with testing programs in which urb:.n minority 
students rarely participate. States with poorly developed analytical 
capabilities required the ACT or CSI forms to ease the burden on their own 
calculations. The effect, however, was to impose an additional hurdle between 
transfer students and the ^ pport they needed to maintain themselves in a 
four-year institution. 

Beginning three years ago, those parts of Pell grants awarded for living 
expenses were applied to reduce eligibility for Aid to Dependent Children. 
The award of Pell grants may also have an impact on eligibility for food 
stamps. While the rationale for these changes is clear, their impact on inner 
city students living at or below poverty levels has been to reduce the number 
of students who can afford to attend postsecondary institutions. The effect 
of these policies may well account for a significant part of the decline of 
enrollments experienced by many inner city community colleges serving 
predominantly minority student populations. 

Scholarships targeted for minority students were found in only three 
states and in two of these, the practice was established as part of the 
desegregation plan rather than as a special aspect of the state's financial 
aid program. The practice of preserving access through tuition subsidy seems 
to be in general retreat because of the impact of federal programs on tuition 
charges. However, one state has attempted to preserve at least a part of the 
practice by requiring Institutions to set aside a percentage of their tuition 
revenues to be used for student assistance. Interestingly, a number of 
Institutions in the state have developed the practice of saving stch funds and 
then requesting permission from the legislature to use them for construction 
of buildings. In justifying such a request, one president indicated there 
were no needy students In his district. To encourage the use of these funds 
for the purpose for which they were intended, legislation has been adopted 
limiting the accumulation of such funds to 150 percent of one year's 
allocation. 

There is considerable variation among states in the financial aid 
strategies they have adopted for dealing with policy issues related to access 
and choice. Several are feeling the pinch caused by eligibility for financial 
aid expanding more rapidly than appropriations. All were concerned about the 
availability of federal funds and several reported "short-packaging". The 
practices that appear to hold the most potential for contributing to minority 
student achievement included: flexibility in the application forms accepted, 
providing for students who qualify for financial aid at a four-year college 
after being ineligible at a community college and giving special consideration 
to students who were academically underprepared at the beginning of their 
postsecondary sequence. 
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Summary 



In all of the states studied, minorities represented the fastest growing 
part of the student population and in some of the states were anticipated to 
represent more than half of the student population by the year 2000. 
Together, urban community colleges and urban universities accommodated a 
larger proportion of the state's total enrollment of minority students than 
all of the other institutions combined. The proportion of minority students 
enrolled in urban community colleges ranged from two to four times their 
proportion in urban universities. In most urban community colleges and 
universities, however, minority students were underrepresented in relation to 
their proportion of the general population but they were much less 
underrepresented in the community colleges than in the urban universities. In 
one city, minority students were over-represented in the community college 
system. As one official noted, "For them it is the only show in town." 

In northern states, urban institutions have experienced significant 
enrollment declines. These declines have impacted more severely on community 
colleges than on universities. Among the urban universities serving large 
black populations, the proportion of black students in attendance has declined 
steadily over the last three to five years because of a combination of changes 
in admissions requirp«nents and reduced availability of financial support. In 
most of the northern states, there was a sense that public institutions of 
higher education have been overbuilt in terms of student demand creating 
concern for the preservation of the private higher education sector. 

From a state perspective, it appeared the planning and resource allocation 
process, when supported by a strong data base, could be used effectively to 
limit competition among institutions and to encourage attention to the issue 
of minority achievement. The systematic employment of such strategies as 
identifying institutional strengths, supporting institutions in their efforts 
to become stronger in those programs they already do well, encouraging the 
adoption of appropriate admissions standards, limiting institutional 
enrollments or alternatively reducing institutional incentives for pursuing 
growth as an end in itself, and differentiation among programs can all be used 
to improve articulation and strengthen opportunities for minority students. 
In states where priorities had not been defined through some form of planning 
process, institutions were left to their own devices to determine the amount 
of anphasis to be given to articulation and minority student achievement. In 
these latter states, there was far less evidence of institutional activity 
designed specifically to respond to minority issues. 
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CHAPTER 3 
THE CLASH OF TWO CULTURES 



Community colleges and universities represent different cultures in terms 
of their belief systems and the behavior that gives belief meaning. Waetjen 
and Muffo (1983) have suggested a continuum to describe the array of 
institutional missions found in urban settings. At one extreme are those 
institutions which take as their model the residential research university and 
accept their urban location as a matter of coincidence. At the other are 
socially involved institutions that function in part as welfare agencies to 
carry out a mission aimed at improving conditions of urban life for those who 
attend. In the middle are transitional institutions which retain their 
academic character without isolating themselves from the conditions that affect 
the people who share their urban location. 

Inner-city community colleges are socially involved institutions whose 
concerns for their students are reflected in a wide array of social services 
and other adaptations. Comprehensive universities, especially those that serve 
a predominantly minority clientele, are torn between their desire to reflect 
traditional academic values and their commitment to a student population that 
differs in important ways from those best able to take advantage of traditional 
approaches. The frame of reference for research universities is not their 
urban setting but what Parsons and Piatt (1973) refer to as the core university 
values of graduate study and research. The needs and concerns of their urban 
setting are secondary although not ignored. 

Improving opportunities for urban minority students to earn baccalaureate 
degrees involves helping them to adjust to one or more institutions, each with 
its own set of beliefs and values. There are two complicating problems, both 
of which could lend themselves to institutional intervention. The first 
involves the absence of friends or relatives who have had experience with 
higher education and who understand and support the sacrifices necessary for 
its attainment. The second involves the lack of understanding among community 
colleges and universities of the differences in each other's culture. 
Accompanying the lack of understanding is an absence of respect for the 
differences in behavior these cultures produce. As a result, neither does very 
much to help students understand or adjust to the culture of the other. It 
may prove easier to deal with the first problem then the second. 

The concept that community colleges and universities represent different 
cultures is r new. Jencks and Riesman (1968) described cormiunity colleges 
as anti-university colleges" and concluded that they did not represent an 
alternative path to the top but rather a safety valve releasing pressures to 
permit universities to pursue their priorities without unleashing a populist 
backlash (p. 492). Weiss (1985) suggests that black students in an urban 
community college are between two worlds producing a culture that ensures most 
of them will return to the ghetto streets. While most observers reject the 
notion of the community college as a class-based tracking system, the issue 
deserves continuing attention in urban areas where community colleges are the 
major point of entry for upwardly aspiring minority populations. And the 
concept of class or culture is particularly useful in interpreting the 
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differences we observed. The ways in which urban universities and community 
colleges view thems5?lves and each other have significant implications for 
understanding the barriers urban students must surmount in their pursuit of 
the baccalaureate degree. 



Urban Community Colleges in Context 



Perceptions of community college mission and priorities reflected a 
different range along the Waetjen and Muffo {1983) continuum than did the 
Tiission perceptions of the universities. One district chancellor 
characterized the role of a community college in an urban area as "providing 
access understood in different ways. Economic access, of course, but 
sociological access as well to people who had never thought of going to 
college." He mentioned new immigrants and Mexicans from rural backgrounds who 
should be encouraged to utilize the college for personal reasons even if they 
had no intention of earning a degree. "As institutions, we get people inside 
the door!" This chancellor, more direct than most, made it clear that he was 
not convinced of the importance of the baccalaureate to urban students "even 
if the Ford Foundation had decided to stucy such programs." From this 
chancellor's perspective, urban community colleges were created for people who 
were not candidates for a bachelor's degree. 

Trie chief executive officer of a different district disagreed: 

The academic transfer function must be the primary cornerstone of the 
community college's mission* While there is a break between the high 
school and postsecondary institutions, we must recognize the 
continuum of the baccalaureate program made up of the community 
college lower division work and the upper division programs of the 
university. The complexity of fitting or beino part of that program 
continuum is created by the university's calling for quite different 
and diverse elements among the various transfer majors which serves 
as an inhibitor to the student's orderly progress to the 
baccalaureate degree. 

Most district leaders, however, were in agreement with the first chancellor 
suggesting either implicitly or explicitly a secondary or lesser role for the 
baccalaureate option. 

Th^; leadership of colleges serving a predominantly minority population 
were much less certain about the diminished importance of transfer even thouoh 
most understood clearly the limitations their students would have to overcome 
in order to be able to benefit from baccalaureate oriented work. As one 
campus president noted: 

Transfer is one of our highest priorities at this time; the College 
can transform the lives of people in dramatic ways. It provides 
fulfillment for minorities who have not had access to upward mobility 
previously. 

But overshadowing the more idealistic aspirations was the concern for 
enrollments. As one president noted: 
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The current priority of this campus is to try to figure out ways to 
cope with a forecasted continuing decline in enrollment; the whole 
district has been geared to grow, the impact on budgeting of the 
current decline is a very major concern. 

Apart from enrollment problems, the characteristics of students attendina 
inner city campuses posed formidable problems for those who advocated an 
emphasis on the baccalaureate. The president of one inner city college who 
had previously served in the same capacity in a suburban community college in 
a differen"- state commented on the contrast. In the suburban colleqe, the 
student body was middle class and came predominantly from families who had 
experienced higher education and valued its outcomes. Inner city students 
came predominantly from backgrounds where higher education was neither 
understood nor advocated: 

There is a conflict in the value and cultural perspectives of our 
college faculty and the student body we serve which is not always 
consciously acknowledged or even understood on the pert of many 
faculty and staff. 

She believed the non-traditional students attending her present college 
required a quite different approach from her previous institution. She added 

The faculty here are prone to quest for and even practice the 
traditional academic values and approaches, but what is worse is the 
tendency of some faculty to inappropriately apply dual standards in 
sympathy for the plight of the student, thereby further complicating 
the problem. 

In response to the pressure of enrollment declines and an unde'rprepared 
student clientele, inner city colleges have undergone significant transfor- 
mations during the past decade. One campus president described her downtown 
college, which served a predominantly minority clientele, as a victim of its 
location. It had been the original campus of a muUi-college district. As 
new campuses were established, its academic transfer population declined and 
suburban campuses increasingly served the middle class clientele that had 
previously come to the inner city campus. As a result, her college now 
emphasized career programs and community services with little or no transfer 
prograimiing. She observed: 

All bus routes converge in front of the College. Those students who 
come during the traditional hours are from the socio-economic group 
that must us>' bus transportation rather than automobiles. 

This reality was reflected in the College's Fact Book which reported over 
60 percent of the students classified as meeting poverty standards. 
Contributing to the trend toward more emphasis on career preparation, the 
college has moved to vocational aducation in business, industry, and 
government as the "markets" toward which programming should be directed. One 
hour flex courses" designated for saturat?on in a specific, content area, and 
outreach classes held in corporate buildings, were the priority areas for 
educational programming. Despite these significant changes in educational 
emphasis the president reported no systematic assessment of student goals or 
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of student outcomes. The university to wh-ich students from this collage most 
commonly transferred did not grant transfer credit for the flex courses. 

The more suburban campuses of multi-campus districts (i.e., those colleges 
that serve lower percentages of minority students) perceivad themselves as 
different from (and most commonly superior to) those that served predominantly 
minority populations. An administrator observed, "At — - we are the top of 
the line academically; our students who have gone on rate the quality of 
teaching here as higher than at their tr_nsfer institutions." At the same 
time, such administrators were not blind to the social implications of the 
differences in the student populations they served: 

The civil rights charges that our district colleges were deliberately 
placed to encourage segregation are not true from my experience. 
They were designed to promote access; the fact that they are 
segregated is a function of city housing patterns. 

Most urban community college districts did not plan to achieve racially 
balanced campuses. Their policies, with exceptions for some of the more 
expensive programs, provided for similar offerings on all campuses; hence, 
geography became a determinant of the clientele served. Low income students 
consistently identified proximity and cost as among their most important 
reasons for attending a community college. Thus, the district policies which 
resulted in campuses being highly reflective of their neighborhoods produced 
heavily segregated campuses given the residential patterns of the cities where 
they were located. 

While the intent of offering comprehensive programs in aach location may 
have been equal access, student mobility patterns produced evidence that 
students did not always perceive equity as the outcome. Students living close 
to an urban campus who could afford transportation costs and had high 
aspirations frequently made a trip to the suburban campuses where they 
believed they would get a better education. Both urban and suburban campus 
administrators reported this pattern for the more able minority students. One 
administrator observed: 

Many college students travel for considerable distances to attend the 
suburban campus despite the absence of convenient public 
transportation and the fact that particular campus has the worst 
physical facilities of any in the district. It is seen as the top of 
the line and our better students who can afford going there will do 
so. 

Faculty at the inner city colleges were also aware of the differences 
between their institution and their more suburban sister colleges. In one 
district where a less urban campus enjoyed the luxury of pre-registering 80 
percent of their students and being able to require a writing sample during 
the pre-registralion assessment process, envy was in evidence from a dean of 
the Inner city college who observed: 

At the extreme, our students walk by and see a sign on the college 
marquee, 'Registration Going on ftow', and they turn and say, "I guess 
I'll go to college" and in they walk. Their preparation is just 
about as limited as their planning for college. 
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Important to an understanding of the operations of inner city campuses are 
the procedures through which ai/ailable funds were allocated to the individual 
colleges within a district. Typically, most resources were distributed on the 
basis of enrollments, with incremental changes reflecting routine fluctuations 
in the costs of doing business. While centra"! administration in theory gave 
tne campus considerable discretion in the expenditure of budgeted funds, in 
practice this amounted to changing the campus head with the responsibility of 
meeting relatively fixed costs that seemed always to increase at a faster rate 
than the annual budget authorization. Discretionary funds were scarce and 
tightly controlled at the district level. When individual campuses competed 
for discretionary funds, there was a marked tendency among senior administra- 
tors to favor technological solutions over new staff and to support the 
establishment of new programs over strengthening the old. This tendency 
helped to explain the fairly common perception at the campus level of 
underfunding for the task of working with underprepared students while at the 
district level there was frequently the perception of adequate or even 
generous funding. On several campuses, for example, extensively equipped 
individualized learning laboratories received little use while there was a 
waiting list for an inadequately funded tutorial program. 

An attempt ha? been made to provide some protection In the resource 
allocation process for these inner city campuses experiencing a drop in 
enrol Imef't. It is difficult to dssc'-ibe such protection as part of a plan to 
provide differential consideration to the campus serving the most 
disadvantaged students. Rather, it seemed mere an expedient stenming from 
contractual obligations and political necessity. At the time of the study, 
planning was in a state of flux for most of the districts oecause of the need 
to adjust from a growth era to the present' real ity of no growth or decline. 
The environment called for broad-based strategic planning and most of the 
districts were moving in this '^iiection, albeit reluctantly and often with a 
hope that a new emphasis on marketing would renew the growth cycle. 

While the impacf of funding constraints on progrdms and services seemed 
limited, some consequences did impact students pursuing baccalaureate work. 
Courses with limited enrollments were not offered as frequently; hence, many 
sequential and prerequisite academic courses were only available in certain 
terms or when a minimum enrollment was registered. This restriction fell 
heaviest on transfer offerings. Perhaps the absence or irregular availability 
of academic courses requiring prerequisites accounlsd for some of the student 
migration toward the more suburban campuses. 

While many district and campus leaders believed that conmunity colleges 
should be first and most iir.portant'/ academic institutions, most inner-city 
colleges have moved far alontj the continuum toward a social welfare role. 
Extensv.'o support services ha\<! leen established in an e^'fort to cope with the 
wide range of problems endemic <:o smer city student popilations. Financial 
assistance, child care and health '.ervices address important student needs. 
But the emphasis on these serv'ir;-s and the tendency for faculty to adapt 
academic expectations to studenJ . ^rformance combine to shape an image that in 
many ways contradicted the etho. cf an academic institution. The situation 
was scarcely helped in one city we were told that the judge of a 

juvenile court "sentenced youthful offenders to the conmunity college." 
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If urban community colleges are not all things to all people, they are 
nonethe'.ess the most important hope for their urban clientele for breaking the 
cycle of poverty and despair. At the same time, districts must maintain a 
favorable revenue picture by offering courses which produce more scarce 
revenues than they use. The conclusion that there were no simple answers to 
questions about who urban community colleges should serve, or how, appeared 
inescapable. 



Urban Universities and Their Environment 



Urban universities were also subject to conflicting forces, particularly 
those characterized as research universities. State policy makers believed 
they should devote a considerable part of their effort to serving the urban 
areas where they were situated. Teaching and service, however, interfered 
with the university's effort to achieve major research status. In keeping 
with the desire to become ma jo?' research universities, faculty members 
preferred to have the best and brightest students in their classes. The 
reality of their urban existencd is that most students come from surrounding 
schools, many of which are inadequate by most standards. As a result, 
students are less well prepared and more occupational ly oriented than the 
image of a research institution suggests they should be. There is finally the 
question of whether urban universities shoula pursue an urban mission or 
assime major research status and merely be located in the urban area. Among 
the universities in this study, about half were in each camp on this issue. 

The most socially involved discussion of urban mission was provided by the 
president of a comprehensive university serving a predominantly minority 
student body who believed his institution, "should impact on the community. 
It should be a resource in terms of dealing with such urban problems as 
energy, economic development and even street gangs." He also emphasized the 
teaching mission of the institution and its responsibility to recruit and 
educate students who lived in the urban area surrounding the college. 
Finally, he noted a number of cultural and community service activities he 
felt should be offered ranging f»"om free non-credit courses such as income tax 
preparation to family planning and consumer economics. In many values and 
priorities, this university seemed closer to the community college than to the 
research university. Nevertheless, it placed emphasis upon its role as an 
academic rather than a social institution, a distinction not always clear for 
the inner city community college. 

A vice-chancellor at an urban research university provided a very 
different answer to the same question. While acknowledging the institution 
could not separate itself from the metropolitan area, he pointed out: 

That does not mean that this place is a high class trade school. 
There are certain components that are absolute in the university, 
regardless of its location; the arts and sciences and the 
quantitative disciplines. One cannot imagine a university without a 
program in physics or efforts in human help and the fine arts which 
are absolutely critical in urban society. Outside the core 
components are the pre sssional programs in concentric circles. 
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He noted that identifying prcgrams with the community did not mean the 
theoretical or knowledge generation values should be sacrificed in the 
interests of utilitarianism. When asked if there were dynamic tensions 
between community needs and university responses, his answer was, "You're 
damned right!" 

Yet snother president of a university serving a growing and dynamic 
metropolitan area identified external pressures from the power structure for 
his university to move from serving the inner-city expectations of an urban 
institution to those of suburban interest groups in order to become one of the 
flagship universities in that state. He observed that his faculty and 
administrators not only lived in the suburbs but embraced the quest for 
flagship status. This university, with the support of economic developers as 
well as local, state and national politicians concentrated its energies and 
resources on high tech research and development, medical education, 
engineering and business. There was little energy or resources remaining for 
the student and academic support services required to serve the urban minority 
student. 

Among the universities participating in this study, six could be 
classified as present or aspiring research universities. One could be placed 
toward the socially concerned end of the continuum while the remaining two 
were somewhere in the middle range of the comprehensive teaching-oriented 
university. Despite important differences related to priorities, levels of 
maturity and differing state environments, the institutions evidenced an 
emphasis on academic values that distinguished them from the urban coimunity 
colleges that shared their environment. 

For most of these institutions, the fiscal environment has been 
constrained during the past decade, a brief interlude in the history of each 
state's flagship university, but almost half of the total lifespan for many of 
the urban universities. Fiscally constrained environments have produced 
competition between the better established public universities and their newer 
urban counterparts for programs, faculty lines, students and facilities. 
Where the competition has not been closely controlled by a system governing 
board or a state coordinating board, urban universities have seldom emerqed as 
victors. 

Securing approval for new programs has been difficult, as has been getting 
authorization to build residence halls. State policy makers have also been 
less willing to provide the resources necessary for research ds distinct from 
teaching. As a result, the research universities generally are not satisfied 
with the quality of their students, the workloads of their faculty, or the 
status 01 their institution within the system of universities serving their 
state. By contrast, the comprehensive universities have been more concerned 
with teaching and more interested in developing linkages with their 
communities. While these institutions have also been concerned about student 
preparation, they have been less likely to see the solution in terms of more 
selective admission standards and more open to developing strategies for 
working with those who come. 

With few exceptions, urban universities were created with the expectation 
they would serve primarily the residents of the metropolitan area in which 
they were located. As a result, residence hall ere neither planned nor 
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authorized and now are either non-existent or quite limited. Coordinating an- 
governing boards have been resistant to permitting the construction of 
residence halls, partly because of concern about the impact on the residential 
universities within the system. Three-fourths or more of the students conmute 
from areas contiguous to the universities. As would be expected, urban 
universities enrolled the highest proportion of minority students of any 
institution in their respective university systems. Where they received 
criticism from state policy makers, and most did not, it was focused on 
retention rates rather than overall minority enrollments. Despite the numbers 
of minority students they served, urban universities employed few minority 
faculty or administrators beyond those who were responsible for special 
programs that focused services on minority students. The exceptions among the 
universities studied were in'-titutions serving predominantly minority student 
populations. 

Urban universities reflected the stress of accommodating growth during a 
period of fiscal constraint. Many of the campuses present an unfinished 
appearance because they lack the amenities typically found on a residential 
campus. Most of the buildings were new but the absence of maintenance has 
taken its toll. Walking around an urban campus makes it easy to understand 
why students may perceive the environment as cold or impersonal. 

Many of these universities felt the public schools in their cities were 
the worst in the country. This attitude was shared by the news media as well. 
During the site visits, newspapers in each of the cities routinely carried 
stories about deficiencies and problems in the school system serving the inner 
cities. The extent of segregation in residential patterns was reflected in 
neighborhood schools. Administrators and faculty in several different 
universities described their respective cities as the most heavily segregated 
m the country. Each could make a good claim for that distinction. The 
underprepared students produced by the inner city schools presented the 
university with one of its many dilemmas. As one director of admissions 
pointed out, the entering level competencies required in university programs 
when contrasted with the underprepared nature of the high school graduates 
contributed to one major disjunctura between university aspirations and the 
realities of a commuting student bcdy in an urban setting. 

Minority students ware said to perceive urban universities as hostile and 
sometimes racist environments. One black administrator of a special program 
for minority students summed up the situation when she observed, "Universities 
treat all students badly, but minority students perceive it as racist." In 5 
of the 8 states, there existed an acknowledged competition between the urban 
universities and the adjacent urban conriunity colleges for high school 
graduates. The competition was most intense in those states where the 
universities exercised very low selectivity and offered extensive remediation 
to the significant numbers of underprepared students who enrolled. For these 
universities, attrition was viewed as an escape valve to counter some of the 
detrimental effects of accepting students without the necessary academic 
preparation. In general, the universities did not see themselves as 
responsible for helping students succeed in the same way that cotmiunity 
colleges did. 

Universities uniformly emphasizeJ their desire to attract a greater 
proportion of their enrollment directly from high school while at the same 
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time enrollment statistics made it abundantly clear that they rely to an ever 
increasing degree upon community college transfers, ftone of the universities 
in this study enrolled fewer than 50 percent of their junior class as 
transfers. Not all of the transfers were from community colleges, but 
typically the community college district serving the same urban area where the 
university was located contributed up to one-quarter of that university's 
total junior class or as many as one-half of all transfers. Most university 
recruiting efforts remained focused on the high schools, although attitudes 
are beginning to change as the demographics of the 1980s become increasingly 
apparent. 



Contrasting the Two Cultures 



A very noticeable difference between urban universities and urban 
community colleges involved the attitude and value structures of 
administrators. In community colleges, administration is a career for 
incumbents who typically prepared for their position through graduate training 
in educational administration. Many have not taught and those who havt: 
profess only tenuous connections with their disciplina. University 
administrators, by contrast, typical have been prepared in a teaching 
discipline and seek to retain their credibility in that discipline through 
teaching while performing their administrative responsibilities. Most do not 
expect to end their careers as admihistrators and assume they will return to 
the classroom following some period of administrative service. As a result, 
they tend to reflect the academic values and concerns of faculty to a far 
greater extent than do their colleagues within community colleges. This 
difference In perceptions about the importance of knowledge, stai iards, and 
the acar*?mic experience contributes to some of the misunderstandings and lack 
of communication that characterized relationships between university and 
community college administrators in many of the cities. The attitude was 
nowhere more evident than in the priority attached to research and teaching o;:. 
opposed to service. 

Community college administrators, however, often have greater influence on 
curriculum and instruction than do university administrators. Community 
college faculty are more oriented toward institutional goals and are more 
amenable to changes perceived to enhance the education of the student or the 
vitality of the institution. University faculty, on the other hand, are 
primarily loy^l to their discipline and have little affinity for institution- 
ally oriented goals or priorities- 
One community college administrator emphasized this difference: 

Universities are unmanageable from the perspe-tive of inscitutional 
change. They are a conglomerate of diverse faculty groupings which 
are so autonomous as to be immune lo priorities of central 
administration. 

In their efforts to be inclusive, urban community colleges served many 
individuals who were not, by any set of the standards, able to engage ii. 
traditional college work. The inclusion of people wno are sent by the courts 
or who wander in because it is warm, while praise-worthy by many standards. 
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makes it difficult to attract and serve other students for whom any 
alternative exists. The relative absence of adeauately prepared student? in 
inner city community colleges has an impact on the standards observed in class 
work, and limits the number of advanced courses that can be offered 
economically. As a result, inner city community colleges appeared to be in 
danger of losing their credibility in terms of the transfer function. 

There was a substantial correlation between the emphasis on vocational 
offerings and the percentage of minority students in attendance. There are 
many reasons why this relationship may be both necessary and desi-able. Inner 
city colleges serve the products of public school systems that, according to 
all descriptions, are experiencing terrible problems. By the same token, 
however, if schools serving the highest numbers of minority students 
consistently emphasize vocational education without offering high quality 
options in the baccalaureate area, and seeking out prepared students to taK6 
advantage of those options; the observations of Jencks and Reisman and others 
who allege community colleges are tracking systems, gain credence. The 
situation was not improved by the degree to which urban community college 
districts seemed to be among the most heavily segregated public systems of 
education currently operating in the United states. 

Universities in contrast have been criticized because minority students 
are underrepresented in their student bodies. One difference between the 
university and the community college, reflecting the difference in cultures, 
is the absence of a priority within research universities on helping 
underprepared students succeed. Despite their absence of enthusiasm, some 
universities have developed excellent programs for the underprepared under 
categorical grants. Often these programs are directed by people who learned 
how to offer them through working in a community college. Where universities 
had proven programs helping underprepared or minority students succeed, they 
were not anxious to advertise them because this was not the sort of 
accomplishment for which research universities received status. 

The number of minority student*; are declining i." urban universities, but 
this may bf a function of rising admission standards and reduced levels of 
financial support rather than a conscious decision by students to go 
elsewhere. The proportion of minority students attending many of the 
universities has declined by as much as 50 percent ove-- the pact four years. 
Despite this decline in the nunber of minority students in attendance, urban 
universities receive little criticism from state coordinating boards or 
legislators because they still have far higher proportions of minority 
students than any other institutions in their systems, and because their 
minority enrollments are substantially higher than those in flagship 
universities. Urban universities were criticized in some states for the high 
degree of attrition among minority students. Interestingly, among 
universities that have studied the phenomenon, the problem of minority student 
attrition was primarily a function of the performance of native freshmen. 
Minority transfer students who have completed two years in a community college 
did not perform in ways significantly different from other transfer students. 

Course rigor and course grading standards clearly reflected the difference 
in values between universities and community colleges. In the coimiunity 
college, grading standards were said to be norm referenced {how the student 
performs in relation to others taking the same class) while in the university, 
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faculty members believed that standards were criterion referenced (measured 
against a standard that does not change with variations in preparation or 
aptitude of those enrolled in the course). Both university and community 
college faculty agreed that rigor was greater in the university and offered 
evidence to support this belief. Surprisingly, as noted in Chapter 8, a 
significant proportion of students failed to see a difference. 

Community colleges were proud of their flexibility and the degree to which 
they adapt to student needs. They were supportive of students and considered 
self-exploration an appropriate objective for attendance. In most coimiunity 
colleges, you could get an active discussion on whether students should even 
be required to declare an objective during their first year of school. 
Universities, by contrast, assumed that students came with educational 
objectives in mind and were geared to assist students in achieving such 
objectives. They were uncomfortable about and impatient with students who did 
not know why they were there. 



A Closing Word 



Two dominant perspectives underlined most of the value differances 
described above. University administrators and faculty ssw community colleges 
as overly protective and prone to condition their students to expectations 
which were inappropriate for university life. The supportive atmosphere of 
the community college and the willingness to go to great extremes to 
facilitate student growth were perceived as injurious for the transfer who 
needed to be self-directed and self-disciplined in order to succeed in the 
university environment. Community college counselors were perceived as 
indulging students to the point of creating dependency rather than 
self-mitiative. Community college faculty were accused of offering watered 
down courses, often using the same textbooks as the universities in an attempt 
to claim comparability but without covering the content in scope or depth 
comparable to the university courses. 

Community college administrators and faculty were proud of their 
supportive environment and criticized universities as jncaring or hostile to 
the needs of urban students. From their perspective, the attitudes and 
practices of their university counterparts were deliberately elitist and 
subversive to the goal of equal access to wh-ich community college staff 
passionately subscribed. 

Underneath these philosophical differences was a smoldering resentment 
among community college faculty and administrators over the condescending 
attitude^ they saw among univorsity faculty and administrators. They felt 
excluded from high level planning because of the arrogance of university 
officials as well as their ignorance of the role comr-unity colleges could play 
in areas such as economic development or the improvement of opportunities in 
the public schools. 

It would be misleading to end this chapter without noting that it has 
focused on those aspects of institutional culture that contribute the most to 
forming the barriers urban students encounter in their quest for a 
baccalaureate degree. In the chapters that follow we have tried to be more 



even handed in identifying the positive practices that existed or were being 
tested by many community colleges and universities to improve transfer 
opportunities. 

But the conflicting cultures and the barriers they produce fall most 
heavily on the opportunities experienced by minority students because they are 
the groups that rely most heavily on community colleges for access. Any 
effort aimed at reducing the discrepancies between minority and non-minority 
degree achievement most come to grips with the reality of institutional 
cultures and their consequences for movement within a state's higher education 
system. 
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CHAPTER 4 



COMMUNITY COLLEGE STUDENTS: WHO ARE THEY? 



The primary point of entry to postsecondary education for urban minorities 
is the community college. According to Astin (1982), initial enrollment in a 
conmunity college reduces the chances that a student will persist to the 
baccalaureate degree. Yet several references suggest that the aspirations of 
minority students in terms of degree achievement equal or exceed their 
non-minority counterparts (Center for the Study of Community Colleges, 1985; 
College Entrance Examination Board, 1985). Any analysis which has as its 
objective the improvement of opportunities for minority students to achieve 
the baccalaureate degree must develop some sense of the reasons for 
differences between aspirations and achievement among those who begin In urban 
community colleges. In this chapter we present first the views of those who 
teach in and administer urban community colleges. Their views are followed by 
an analysis of essays written by students in the study colleges describing 
their home environments, their reasons for attending a community college and 
their future goals. 



Community College Perceptions of Urban Students 



The characteristics of students attending urban colleges reflect the 
changes demographics of the 80 's. They are less well prepared and more likely 
to be members of a minority group. Growing numbers of international students 
and recent immigrants, both legal and otherwise, strain English as a second 
language offerings. In the midst of change, some characteristics remain the 
same. Most students have job responsibilities, family responsibilities, and 
are likely to be first generation college students. Some come because "it is 
warm and dry" or for financial aid, but the dominant theme is students taking 
their last chance for formal education. There is a sense of urgency about the 
need to be productive and to improve themselves. 

According to faculty and administrators, fewer students are interested in 
earning a baccalaureate degree and more in obtaining job skills for immediate 
employment. But common understandings can be deceptive. Colleges don't know 
why students attend except in very general terms. Perhaps this reflects the 
level of indecision and ambiguity among students themselves. Colleges do know 
which courses students are enrolled in for reimbursement purposes, but most 
have little reliable information on such critical issues as the number who 
plan to transfer or their academic majors. The information that is availdt'ie 
frequently is contaminated by an undecided classification including up to 
one-fourth or more of the total student enrollment. 

Given the absence of hard data, we asked for estimates from faculty and 
counselors about student intentions. Such estimates were surprisingly 
consistent across the urban colleges studied. From 40 to 50 percent of the 
entering students were reported to have transfer as a primary objective. This 
estimate is very close to the results reported from a national survey of urban 
community colleges enrolling a significant number of minority students (Center 
for the Study of Community Colleges, 1985). The estimates of the number who 



might actually reach this objective ranged from 7 to 20 percent, again not far 
from the 5 percent estimate of Cohen and Brawer (1982) and explainable in 
terms of differences in the population base from which estimates were derived. 

Students want to euro]] ir. courses that will transfer even if their 
immediate objective ^'s employment. While this phenomenon frustrated faculty 
and counselors who had the reponsibi 1 ity for reconciling such conflicting 
expectations, they understood and sympathized with student reasoning. Many of 
those who attend urban community colleges are very poor. They need to support 
themselves and to cjntribute to the support of their families as soon as 
possible. But such necessity co-exists with a long range aspiration to later 
return and earn a degree that confers professional status and more 
opportunity. . Naturally, they want to apply as much work as possible from 
their short-term objective toward their long-term goal. The surprise is not 
that many fall short but that some persist against all odds and achieve the 
baccalaureate degree. 

Information about student objectives seems likely to improve, partly 
because of district initiatives aimed at increasing student retention in 
response to declining enrollments. There is also a federal requirement 
adopted in 1984 requiring students who receive financial aid to have defined 
educational objectives and to be making progv^ess toward achieving them. While 
there was some debate about the desirability of requiring a student to declare 
an objective, most community college professoinals seamed to feel the 
requirement was a step in the right direction. The impact has been 
particularly important for urban colleges where 60 percent or more of tht 
student body receive financial aid. The effect of the regulation is somewhat 
attenuated by the general studies degrees offered by many urban colleges. 
Such programs place their major focus on credential ing whatever the student 
does rather than requir-'ng a coherent sequence of coursework. Enrolling 
students in these programs keeps them eligible for financial aid but furnishes 
little information that is useful in understanding why they attend or how they 
can be helped to achieve their objectives. 

Community college fac-lty memuers differ in their per'-eptions of the needs 
of urban students. One view was illustrated by faculty at a predominantly 
minority campus who stated that their students shouldn't be concerned with 
baccalaureate programs but rather with preparing ^or employment. They argued 
that the extreme poverty as well as the "obstacles of the system" made it 
unrealistic for students tc dedicate years of time and energy to a goal seldom 
realized. Programs at this cmpuh were heavily career oriented and those few 
transfer courses offered tended to be first year and introductory. One 
faculty member observed: 

Whenever I encounter a student with a declared goal of a 
baccalaureate and that student is academically able, I urge him to 
complete the present term on'iy and then transfer to d baccalaureate 
institution. That's the only way they can be sure of receiving 
credit for the work they have taken with us. 

In a different state, faculty members placed considerable emphasis on 
completion of the associate degree as a preferred transfer credential. They 
pointed to studies which indicated that degree hc^dfers performed well after 
transfer,. Supporting the emphasis of these faculty members was a state policy 
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requiring universities to recognize those earning the associate degree as 
having completed their lower division general education requirements. 

Assessment of level of academic preparation as a basis for placing new 
students in coursework is another important source of information about 
students. However, in many urban colleges, less than half of the entering 
students are assessed. The combination of declining enrollments and a very 
disadvantaged student population has disposed institutions to be extremely 
flexible in their admission and registration policies. Students may be 
admitted after the academic semester has begun. Since most students apply 
late, as many as two-thirds of those admitted may not be assessed. In urban 
colleges where students are assessed, more than 90 percent may require 
remedial English with somewhat fewer needing remedial math. The more suburban 
campuses in these same districts not only assess a larger portion of their 
incoming students but find less than half as many need remedial work. At one 
college for example, 150 students were in honors courses, 450 in remedial 
courses and 600 in regular college courses. An inner city college in the same 
district found it difficult to find enough qualified students to offer regular 
college courses, and honors classes consisted of instructors' efforts to 
enrich the learning opportunities for any student more than marginally 
qualified for a regular college course. 



The Essays 



Autobiographic essays were used to yield glimpses into the lives of 
students attending the urban conanunity colleges we visited during the study 
The students who wrote essays were selected by facultv from English classes 
whose racial composition generally paralled that of the institution. Each 
student was asked to address four broad questions in the writing assignment: 
(1| How would I describe myself and my family background; (2) Why am I 
attending the community colleges; (3) What are my present realities such as 
work, home life, obligations, and problems; (4) What are my future plans, 
aspirations and ultimate career and education goals? Anonymity and 
confidentiality were guaranteed and students had the right to have their paper 
excluded from the project upon request. Many faculty members obtained the 
essays as part of a normal ungraded assignment administered on the first day 
of the semester to check placement in their English classes. 

Of the 796 papers recieved; 127 were produced by students in developmental 
or remedial classes, 422 come from English 100 or more advanced writing 
classes and 246 were not classified by the level of course involved. 
Developmental classes enrolled a slightly higher ratio of minority students 
than English 100 or the non-classified population. Forty-five percent of the 
respondents, were black, 8 percent Hispanic and 36 percent were Caucasian. 
Nearly two-thirds of the total sample were female, reflecting in part the 
reduced number of minority males attending college. Seventy-nine percent were 
in the 18-24 year old range emphasizing the continuing importance of urban 
colleges to younger student populations despite the high percentages of 
part-timers that typically enroll. The proportion of students below the age 
of 25 was not very different from the 70 percent figure reported by Davila 
(1985) who included eight four-year institutions in her ten institution 
sample. 



Forty-five percent did not report marital status. Of those who did, 71 
percent were single and among those single, 13 percent indicated they were 
parents and heads of a household. A few of the married respondents reported 
their spouse also attended the community college. 

Many of the students come from large families. The range of siblings 
reported was from 1 to 21 with a median of 4. An overwhelming majority 
•indicated they were first in their family to pursue postsecondary education. 
While the students producing the essays were a sample of convenience, their 
characteristics resembled those reported for transfer students in Chapter 8 of 
this report, as well as tlie characteristics of students among participating 
commiunity colleges as revealed in their fact books and statistical summaries. 



Analysis 



The student papers were first read as they were received. The four 
questions used to structure student response provided general direction but 
were too broad to offer meaningful analysis. Coding categories were developed 
for each of the questions to yield quantitative data (size of family, ages, 
years of experience) and descriptive information (influence of family 
attitudes, role models, self perception) [is'mg the coding system, each 
student pape.- was read by two different readers and code numbers recorded on 
the margin. Subsequently, the two sets were examined and any discrepancy 
resolved to produce a predominant coding for each student paper. The typology 
that resulted is summarized in Table 4.1. The typology offered insights into 
the characteristics of students attending urban community colleges that are 
missed in statistical summaries. typologies did not represent mutally 
exclusive compartments. 

Most of the writers reflected aspects of more than one type. Annette, the 
second of seven children of a Louisiana rice farmer, was attending college to 
earn a Bachelor's degree in a business administration while working full-time 
as a laboratory assistant in a medical center to support her two teen-agers, 
the product of an unsuccessful marriage. She exhibited some of the 
characteristics of a Self-Worth Seeker, a Perserverer, a Believer and an 
emerging Self-Discoverer. 

Sarah, a 58 year old black woman, who wrote that she was married when she 
was 20 and was still married to the same man, grew up in the South when high 
school was not a possibility because the fifty dollar a month tuition she 
would have had to pay to attend a boarding school (black children where she 
lived had access to public education only through the seventh grade) was more 
cash than her family saw in an entire year. Sarah completed high school in 
1983 and planned to complete a B.A. degree. Her essay exhibited 
characteristics of the Perserverer and the Devotee. 

Elements of the Prideful and the Innocent were evident in the essay of 
Thomas, a young black man, married with two children. Thomas planned to earn 
a baccalaureate degree in computer science, a field in which he already held a 
good job. Describing himself as "at first outraged" about writing an auto- 
biography because "who really cares about an average blackman's life," Thomas 
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Table 4,1, Characteristics of Students Attending Community Colleges: 

A Typology of Essay Contents 



Type 



Description 



Self-Discovery 

Undecided 

Innocence 

Immigrani^s 

Perserverence 

Devotees 

Non-Conformists 

Seeking Self-Worth 

Prideful 
Believers 



Finding self-insights or strenghts provides sense 
of fulfillment 

Doubtful about career, future education goals or 
one's self 

Guiless and trusting; unaware of the complexities 
of the outside world 

Recent arrivals, excluding international visa 
students 

Exhibiting tenacious commitment, effort, patience 
and persistence 

Dedication to and love for family; caring and 
grateful 

Fighting against attitudes of family and friends 
hostile to college education 

Searching for approval or appreciation because of 
feelings of inadequacy or unsureness 

Expressing a deep sense of personal worth 

Motivated by a faith in God and/or belief in 
education 
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gave the assignment second thought and dscided that since only rarely are 
"blacks offered a chance to put in writing, words about themselves," he would 
do it because "anything of importance in America is written down somewhere." 

Charles, a 45 year old who was born in the former Colony of British 
Guiana, had reduced his employment to part-time leaving primary responsibility 
for supporting his three daughters and himself to his wife. His ultimate 
aspiration was the achievement of a Ph.D.. It was his "prayer to experience 
the return of my country, Guyana, to a form of political and economic 
democracy... with God's help." His essay combines elements of the Inmigrant, 
the Devotee and the Believer. 

Sam was a 25 year old whose characteristics of the Innocent, the 
Self-Discoverer and the ^ion-Conformist earn respect, admiration and empathy. 
Sam came from a family where there had been very little education while his 
wife was the daughter of professional parents. Sam's major objective in 
addition to making a better life for his family was to be able to "stav in the 
same room with my mother-in-law, carry on a conversation and not be 
corrected." He wants to help- his wife have a better life "but most of all 
prove my wife's family WRONG." The emphasis was Sam's. 

George was a Perserverer and Self-Discoverer who described vividly the 
effects of poverty on an urban student. George had grown up in the heart of 
the city as one of six children whose parents divorced before he finished 
grammar school. His mother, while not well educated, worked hard to keep the 
family fed and clothed. George began postsecondary education in a rural 
university but was forced to drop out for financial reasons. Now attending an 
urban community college while working full-time as a clerk for the Social 
Security Administration, George hoped to transfer and ultimately complete the 
Certified Public Accountants examination. 

The examples provided here could be duplicated almost by random selection 
from the essays submitted. Taken as a group, they presented a compelling 
portrait of people who attend urban community colleges. But the best way of 
communicating their lives and experiences is to provide a more detailed view 
of the typology in the words of those whose essays were responsible for its 
creation. 



Self-Discovery 



Self-discovery has occurred for many of these students in successes or 
failures in life. In almost all cases, discovery of insights and strengths 
have resulted in a sense of fulfillment that radiates from the student's 
words. Even where failure looms as a future possibility, strength from self- 
understanding can be seen. Regrettably, most discovery has come without much 
assistance from the educational system. 

Various sources of success are reported by the Self-Discoverers, including 
positive feedback from attending the community college itself. A 20 year old 
black female observed: 
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I feel that I am not up to the level that I should be to enter a 
four-year institution, so I enrolled in the community college to 
prepare myself for the ^our-year institution. I left Seattle, 
Washington to get away from friends and family, so that I could learn 
to adjust and adapt to any given situation, such as making new 
friends and learing my way around a city that is two times bigger 
than the city that I am from. This is my second semester and I have 
brought my grade point averdge from a 2.0 to a 3.2. Accomplishments 
like that let me know that I can excel and continue to do my best. 

Academic success triggered the observation of another 20 year old female 
who is a single parent and works part-time to support herself and son. 

Tve always thought I wasn't college material, but I seem to be 
hanging in there. I enjoy learning because one day I will have to 
teach my son some of the things I have learned. I hope to get myself 
a job and make something out of myself. 

Joy of learning can be seen in other Self-Discoverers. Garcia is from 
Columbia and he aspires to complete a B.S. in Chemistry after his community 
college experience. His thirst for knowledge is reflected in the observation: 

Education is a ladder to success; the more we have the more we need. 
It is so pleasant to experience new areas in our knowledge and the 
best reward we get is what we learn in order to have a better 
preparation for the future* 

Pauline, a 30 year old mother of two sons, described her reason for 
attending the community college: 

I am attending because one day I hope to have better things life can 
offer* I feel education is the way to achieve those goals. Also, as 
I stated, I have an endless love for knowledge and books, and I have 
to learn all I can. 

Some Self-Discoverers turn to the community college as a result of a sense 
of being out-of-date as reflected in the comment of a Chinese-American student 
who came to the United States thirteen years ago and now is seeking a 
community college education as part of her quest for personal and economic 
enhancement. 

After 13 years of full commitment to my family and my children, I 
lost confidence and felt that I was out-dated. The community college 
provided me the up-dated knowledge and the latest technology. Most 
of all, I regaineo my confidence. Now, I realize that I am still fit 
for the job market. I'm looking forward to a better life ahead of 
me. 

Those who learn about themselves as a result of life experiences often 
benefit even as result of failure or problems. Many veterans turn to the 
community college as a result of self-discovery during military service. A 
single 22 yea*^ old Hispanic male from a family of five observed: 
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After graduation I enlisted in the ftevy where I served for 4 years. I 
was just recently honorably discharged. So with all of the 
experience I gained and the traveling I did, I decided it was time to 
get back to school, and so now I'm in my first semester. My major is 
dentistry. I'm looking to complete two years of pre-dentistry and 
then to transfer and continue my education at a four year university. 

The world of work is another frequent source of self-discovery. A 21 year 
old single mother of a one year old son wrote: 

I graduated from high school in 1981. The reason I returned to 
school is, I got tired of working jobs with no future. Jobs that 
have you out of a job faster than you can start working. Now that I 
have a son, I feel I am obligated to provide him with the same type 
of upbringing I had. 

The job environment itself can be conducive to self-discovery as reflected 
in the statement of another single pa. ent living at home with her mother and 
seven year old son. 

My co-workers (the ones I work wit^ at night) all attend college and 
they encourage me to go. 

Other Self-Discoverers reflect upon their earlier schooling and have grown 
in self-understanding as a result of introspection. A 24 year old male living 
with his divorced mother observed: 

I had never planned to attend a community college. I always planned 
on going directly to a four year school, but things didn't quite work 
out as I had planned. When I was in high school I was a C+ student. 
I could have done better, but I always procrastinated thinking I 
could get things done later. That's just why I'm here. When I 
should have been filling out applications for colleges, I was 
probably out somewhere playing basketball or something. 

The Self-Discoverers represent a large portion of ^he population 
parjicipating in the essay writing project. Interestingly, the writers seldom 
placed blame or fault for their earlier circumstances, but when they did, it 
usually was aimed at themselves. In only a very few cases did a writer 
criticize the educational system as responsible for or even a contributor to 
perceived deficiencies. This absence of criticism also pervades the survey 
responses reported in Chapter 8. Outsiders may criticize the school systems 
serving major cities,, but their own clientele are appreciative and 
non- judgemental . 



Undecided 



The Undecides present a sharp contrast to coMege students with a defined 
goal. While they can be of any age, most were in the 18-24 year range. Three 
identifiable areas where students were undecided included career, future 
education goals, and one's self. Some declared they were undecided while in 
ether cases, the obvious confusion of the wri^ec evidenced indecision. 
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Apfroximately 15 percent of the essays communicated some element of being 
uncecided. 

6aiK who is 25 years old and a recently divorced mother of a seven year 
old, now lives with her mother while attending community college. She wrote: 

I cannot decide what I really want as far as employment is concerned. 
So right <iow Tm taking general studies courses. I hope that 
comniuinty college will help me decide what career goals to aim for. 

A 19 year old black female is undecided about her educational goals. 

I have always wanted to make something of myself, that I know for a 
fact. The Sr thing is that I am not sure what it is. I figure I 
can get my basics out of the way and then maybe attend a four year 
college somewhere. Sometimes I feel so smart and I try to set high 
standards for myself; then there are times when I feel so dumb and 
useless. I want to be something, so I figure college is where it is 
at. 

Some of the Undecideds evidence a quest for broader self-understanding as 
reflected in the words of an 18 year old Caucasian male living with his 
parents and four sisters. 

My future? Tha question mark applies. I have so many interests, 
desires, and abilities that I simply can't decide. I am a very 
creative person and if I were to spend 20 years of my life in a dry, 
technical or business job I would stagnate. But I have a need to 
know. I do not wish to give up my academics just so I can confine 
myself to one specialized artistic field. Right now I am taking only 
academics and the lack of creative outlet is driving me to lethargy. 
A paradox. 

Several of the essays reflected symptoms of the undecideds even though 
specific careers were idt-ntified. A 34 year old single black mother wrote 
this confusing analysis of her career goals. 

My position at the company is a data processing p--oduction 
coordinator. I have been with this compciny since January of 1978. 
After finishing, my education here at community college, I desire to 
become a manager in the data processing field. At the same time I 
hope to succeed in a position as a flight attendant or postal worker. 
The reason I anticipated being a flight attendant is because I like 
to work with people. I feel that being a po<=tal worker would be an 
interesting and challenging, blue collar position. 

In almost every case, the Uncecideds anticipate that attending the 
community college will be the key to answers about the future. A 19 year old 
female Pacific Islanjer expressed the sentiment typical of declarations of 
many of the Undecided^ ^ 

I am going to a community college because I am not quite sure of what 
field I want to enter. At the community college I think I can 
experience different kinds of areas and pick the one best suited to 
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me. A conmunity college is a good way to go through a lot of the 
lower division classes because the classes are smaller and you 
receive more personal attention* 

Community college students, in their autobiographic essays, seem not 
unlike many traditional freshman students at four-year institutions. 
pProminent in their written thoughts is a belief that the community college 
will offer insights and answers to questions of what career is most 
appropriate, what academic major will be best, or even ''who am 



Innocents 



The Innocents sometime m.otivate sympathy because they appear destined to 
disappointment and even heartache. They soem unaware of the complexity of 
realizing their goals and in some cases have already made significant 
investments of time and effort in an apparently misguided quest for a 
baccalaureate degree. Many of the Innocents either selected or were counseled 
into vocational or general education curricula during high school rather than 
the academic college preparatory track. 

Two distinct groups emerge among the Innocents. While both are guileless 
and trusting, one group reflects innocence of ''The System" while the other 
group is a reflection of self innocence. The System is the outside world 
which the student seeks to penetrate or cp". ^uer. The Innocents perceive their 
challenge as finding the key or ticket to success in such a breakthrough. For 
many, the credential is viewed much like the young black female living with 
her parents and five brothers and sisters who concluded her essay with the 
following declaration: 

I feel that life for me will be very different because of a 
Bachelor's degree, because it will allow me to get more than just a 
restaurant job. 

A young black man indicated the intent to transfer to a local four-year 
institution in order to **get the B.A. and then go to work as soon as possible. 
Then, maybe I can go back at night for my Master's to become even more 
successful in life.'^ 

A married police officer attending the community college at night 
explained his quest to advance despite sacrificing time with his family. 

College has become very important to me because without n, J will 
not be able to advance in my profession. Also, I won't be able to 
capitalize on money given for degrees. This would mean less, and 
less opportunities for me to get a better job. So I now have been 
forced to get my degrees, so I can open door ways. 

Such a belief in education as a salvation or cure-all was reflected in many of 
the essays. 
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Among those who reflected a self-innocence were students of all ages. A 
53 year old mother of three married children who now was preparing to transfer 
to a university tor a baccalaureate program in the fine arts declared: 

One day I will open a ceramic sirop. I hope one day, that I will make 
some things, that will be accepted in the museum* When I hit the 
lotto, I'm going to Rom2, and visit some of the places where Leonardo 
da Vinci worked* 

The career fantasy of a young 24 year old living with his divorced mother 
and three s-^'blings is reflected in the following exce.pt: 

I hope to obtain an associate of science degree in my major which is 
Career Pilot-Flight Engineer* 

My mother is unemployed* My mother, my 3 sisters, and I are living 
on food stamps and a check sent by the government monthly. The only 
problem I see that would keep me from completing my educational 
program is financial problems.. For instance, I barely have enough 
money to pay for my textbooks and transportation to get to college 
every day. 

My reason for choosing to become a pilot is because a pilot's annual 
income is great. Although I know it is difficult for me to become a 
captain on one of the major airlines, I am placing all my effort to 
become just that. 

Several of the "Self Innocents** reflected an oversimplification of what is 
needed to reach a career goal. A 22 year old female born in Puerto Rico and 
the oldest of 10 children illustrated this in her statement. 

Presently, I am working as social worker in the county jail. My 
dream is to be a lawyer.* I would like to have my own office and be 
successful . 

A 20 year old Hispanic girl living with her divorced mother and four siblings 
reported: 

I do not know what is in store for my future, one never knows what 
will happen. You can walk down a street and get killed for no 
apparent reason. 

But the goals I have set for myself and wish to reach are a brillant 
career in criminal law and maybe someday a district attorney. 

A consistent thread among the Innocents is a belief in education as the 
pathway to opportunity. Yet, so many do not understand the requisites foi 
successfully using that pathway. Most of the essays evidence mtle 
counseling or prior assistance from the formal educational system in 
understanding either the realities of education or the requirements which it 
places upon the student. 




Inmigrants 



While international visa students were not included in the study, many 
urban community college students are recent immigrants. Every community 
college participating in this study had some recent inwigrants. There were 
regional differences in the nationalities with greater numbers of Mexican 
Americans in the Southwest, Carribbean Hispanics in the Southeast and in the 
Northeast, immigrants from the near and far East in numbers comparable to 
Carribbean, Hispanic or black immigrants. 

A 19 year old Pakistani bachelor living with his brother and family since 
migrating two years ago wrote: 

After I did my intermediate (grade 12) in my country with 1st 
division, I decided to leave for states to fulfill my brother and 
sister's desire and to fulfill my motto and then I joined— -com- 
munity college. I suppose it's better to join community college 
first as it takes less time to get accustomed with all the ups and 
downs rather than going the university where one comes across many 
problems, as the teachers ,n universities think that a student after 
passing the high school knows everything about the subject. So its 
better to make the base in community college and then join the 
university. ... My aim is to become a successful computer analyst. 
I became so interested when I started reading the information books 
on computers and try to go into its depth. 

A single, 19 year old black female radiated dedication and commitment. 

Born on a little island in the Bahamas, I was the eldest of 8 
ranging from 4 to 19. My father never had much of an educational 
background. He dropped out of school at an early age and learned a 
trade, that of a mason. ...We were basically your average black 
family. 

My main objective for attending is to earn a degree, to reach 

the highest quota, to qualify myself to work in the business world. 
I am very ambitious &nd I want to make it to the top. My major goal 
m life is to achieve my master's degree in management. After 

completing , I inttjnd to go to a major university and achieve 

this goal. 

I don't consider myself to be a real smart student. I work very 
hard to make good grades, but I believe the harder you work for 
something the more you learn to appreciate it. I have great 
determination and I don't intend to let anyone or anything stop me, 
I will persist until I succeed. 

Some of the international immigrants encounter difficulties in the 
process. A 23 year old community college student JebCribed his experience. 

Four years -igo I immigrated to the United States from Finland. My 
first year of rei^dence here was filled with a constant battle 
against the trounesomt: Immigration and Naturalization Service which 
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attempted tc deport me several times. Eventually I managed to 
straighten out my problems with INS, and now everything is going 
along peacefully. Just a couple of weeks ago I and mv wife moved 
into a new house and for the first time in my life, fam seriously 
planning to put up a garden in the backyard. Previously this would 
nave been unthinkable. I guess having a baby on the way makes one 
set roots down quickly. Over the last five years my home 
environment has undergone a drastic change from one culture to 
another but young as I was (17 years old) when I left home, I have 
been able to adapt quite successfully, at least in my own opinion, 
to the ever changing environment. The main reason why I attended 
community college is plainly and simply economics. ...Last spring I 

graduated from community college with an associate's degree in 

radiology. Currently I am employed full time in that particular 
field; however, I do not gain the satisfaction or challenge from 
this work that would satisfy my needs. Thus, I am enrolled right 
now taking prerequisite courses here to gain admittance to the 

program at university in the spring of 1986. Along with my 

educational goals, my plans include continuing community involvement 
and supporting my family life. 

Another distinct inmigrant population emerged from the urban areas in the 
Central states. These were people who had immigrated from the deep South to 
urban centers. While less recognized in the literature, the domestic 
immigrants represent a group with their own spc-ial problems and challenges. 
A young black man described his journey. 

We moved from Mississippi in 1977 and I received the unique 
opportunity to attend a high school that was 75% white. This after 
attending grade schools that were 100% black. I looked upon the 
years at South High as some of my best and most productive. I 
excelled in physics and chemistry and joined the wrestling team and 
Che chess team. At South I discovered the world. ...Right now I am 
working to improve my grades and looking forward to transferring to 
a major four-year institution in early 1986. The goal there will of 
course be « BA in Business, while at the same time completing all 
courses needed to secure my Real Estate Broker's license. 

Another immigrant typified the plight of many community college students 
whose v^ork is seasonal, compounding their cash flow and related economic 
problems. He wrote: 

I am one of 17 children produced by my parents in Georgia where both 
were eduated to the 8th grade. When we moved here, I attended high 
school for a quarter of a semester before dropping out. I finally 
earned a GED in 1978. The economic realities I nave to confront are 
the fact that I now have a job that is seasonal; it depends on the 
weather, whether or not it snows, as our product is rock salt. We 
receive the salt by barge; that in itself is a problem too, for if 
we don't receive the salt on time our accounts will be shifted to 
another salt service causing the layoff of half our work force. The 
economic reality of this is, you can't make plans, and if you get to 
save any money it's generally consumed during layoff, and should you 
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have to move while you*re laid off people won't rent to you no 
matter how much you have coming in. 

Yet, another domestic immigrant described her experience* 

Tm 21 yf.ars of age and a single parent* Both of my oarents were 
born and raised in the state of Arkansas (known as tha Land of 
Opportunity), They didn't receive a high school education because 
they had to work and help take care of their younger sisters and 
brothers. They didn't have much schooling but they read for us and 
made us read. My two oldest brothers didn't complete the 12th 
grade. Not because they had to work. I guess I really don't know 
why. My oldest brother was very, very, very smart. He was known as 
an "educated foor; he knows more than the average person that 
completes a four year university with a degree. He was influenced 
more b) his friends than anything else. Unfortunately on November 
3, 1984 his life was taken away. He was a pedestrian on hi? way 
home and two cars ran over him. My sister and I are the only ones 
so far to finish high school and enter college. 

I attend corr.'iunity college because it is less expensive and I can 
also work, I like the atmosphere of my classroom but not the 
atmosphere of th ^tudent lounge and hallways. Some of the students 
act like elementa . students. Hy teachers are great. The only real 
negative attitude that i have is late registration. Because once at 
late registration i was civivised to get in the wrong class. My 
textbook wias about 30 dolidrs, workbook about 15 dollars. For a 
while I could keep ^ip. After that the teacher was long gone. It 
was as if she were speaking French. I er^^ed up withdrawing from the 
class. 

The Immigrants are alike In some ways anrf quite different in others. 
Whether international or domestic, recent immigrants encounter the challenge 
of cultural change. The essays document the problem of low income and the 
resultant concerns for financiai aid or appropriate full or part-time 
employment. The international irongrant, on the other hand, identifies 
language barriers as prominent among perceived obstacles to college success. 



Perseverence 



Many among the co?miunity coMege students deserve the label of Perseverer 
as a result of tenacious commitment, effort, patience, and a persistence that 
awes the observer. Some have overcome economic deprivation, others refuse to 
succumb to physical handicaps, while still others have been faithful to their 
station or condition in life but now are emancipated. Among the latter group 
are older women who turn to the correnunity college after their family has grown 
and seek pathways to a more fulfilling life. Many Perseverers begin at the 
bottom of a career ladder, as illustrated by a 32 year old black female who is 
working aS a licensed practical nurse and is the sole supporter of four 
children. 
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I dropped out of school at 16 years old. I became an instant wife 
and mother. At age 21, I returned to school and received a GED 
after six months. I then decided to become a certified nurse's 
assistant, since I was working as an uncertified one. After working 
in the field for one year, I decided to further my education. So, I 
entered a vocational school to become a practical nurse; which ! 
completed in one year. But in order to be licensed, had to take 
a State Board exam, which I passed. I have been working as a 
licensed practical nurse for four and one-half years. I have enjoyed 
my work. I have not taken any college courses until now. 

My reason for attending the conmunity college is to become a 
Registered Nurse and then I will enter a university to become a 
Nurse Practitioner. My feelings and hopes are high concerning my 
education. I have come a long way and yet I still have a long wav 
to go, but I'm not going to give up. ...Since I have to work ful'l 
time to support my family, I can't attend school full time. But I 
have faith in myself and God. I know w^ere there's a will, there's 
always a way. 

Similar dedication to overcoming obstacles can be seen in Alice, a 21 year 
old handicapped female who wrote; 

I'm one of those people who likes school but sometimes find its 
hard. I've always tried my best to achieve as much as I'm capable 
of achieving. I've never let anyone, or anything stand in my way of 
doing what I set out to do. Even though I'm physically handicapped, 
I think this is what makes me so independent. Not everyone in my 
family has gone to college, just me and one other brother. No one 
expected me to go to college, it was my decision. I never listened 
to any of my friends when they would say. You'll never go to 
college, you'll never make anything of yourself, and you'll never 
have a career. But it didn't bother me because I believed I could 
do It. ...I'm glad I'm doing what I want and I encourage others 
like me to give it a try. 

A 40 year old black widowed female has encountered illness i^ost of her 
life. She sees education as her pathway to independence. 

In 1979 I became ill again, but continued to work until 1981 when I 
found it necessary to quit both jobs. My life's ambition is to 
complete four years of college, majoring in computers, so that I can 
get a job within the scope of my physical capabilities so that I can 
become completely independent once more. 

A 51 year old mother of nine children who was a high school dropout and 
now is unemployed wrote: 

When my children got old enough for me to look for full time work, I 
did not have any job skills. I went to a clerk typist school, 
learned how to type and got a GED. I am now looking for work and 
taking night classes at the community college so that when I get a 
job I will be more qualified. When I looked for work as a clerk 
typist I discovered the age discrimination was a factor in who got 



hired so I decided to go to a medical training school Decause the 
chances of a middle age person getting c job in a doctor's office is 
better than getting a job in a business office. The main thing 
that's keeping me from making it now is that I don't have medical 
work experience. My plan now is to find work as a medical assistant 
and continue going to school at night so that I can become a 
registered nurse. 

Some have already used the community college to achieve an initial goal o* 
employment. They then return in order to realize their ultimate career goal. 
An inspiring Illustration of this was written by a 36 year old full-time 
employed mother who credite.-^ the coiraiunity college with opening the door of 
opportunity. 

During my earlier studies at community college, I mastered enough 
skill to place me in the position I now hold. On my return now, 
eighteen years later, I find my circumstances have improved somewhat 
but the college is still the stepping stone, that transition from 
where I am now to what and where I plan to be {an Early Childhood 
Education Teacher). — — has been convenient in that it's allowing 
me to see if I can make the "grade" after al^ these years, without 
great expense, or without placing myself into a more sophisticated 
educational setting that I might not be ready for at this point. 

Those who persevere in the face of economic barriers are aptly illustrated 
by Jane, a 38 year old "happily married mother of five children, three 
grandchildren, and one grand child on the way." 

Since my husband makes just a little over minimum wage, and is the 
only one working right now, it gets a litcle difficult to 
concentrate on studies, but that's what getting a higher education 
is all about— highe*- wages along witli the sense of accompl ishmant -as 
well as, the gratification of knowing you have fulfilled a dream. 
We both agreed I would not work during my first two semesters so I 
could obtain the highest grade average possible and so that I could 
get back in the swing of going to school full time again. 
didn't take high school very seriously, I guas«!. In the 10th grade, 
I decided to drop out, but soon I was dissatisfied with jobs only 
"dropouts" could work on, so I returned and obtained my GED. Later, 
I enrolled in a vocational technical school and eceived a 
certificate which qualified me to work as a clerk typist. Since 
then, I have taken self imprcvement courses, attended seminars, and 
I am certified to work as a teacher's assistant. ...Poverty and 
illiteracy are the re^l crippling diseases of our society, not to 
mention crime, and I want to do something about it! I firmly 
believe if I had had harder pushes or more support while going to 
school. I would have excelled. That's what I want to do— help 
someone else help himself tc excel in anything she/he chooses. 
Therefore, I've chosen the field of Psychology and/or Communications 
to retieve mv degree in. At the present time, my husband and child 
are my pushers and my determination is the force which keeps me 
going. 
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The persistence among some community college students is amazing. A 22 
ear old black female, parent of a two year old daughter, living at home with 
er widowed mother and ten siblings reported on her present experience after 
having dropped out during a semester one year and subsequently being placed on 
academic probation at another time. 

This is my third attempt (in a junior college) and one which I'm 
determined will be successful. I'm studying here to become a 

registered nurse and I intend to get a BS by attending 

university. 

Others are adamant in their determination, as illustrated by Doris, a black 
woman in her mid-thirties who is raising four children alone. 

The responsibilities of being a parent are sometimes difficult to 
handle, and also going to school at the same time. To accomplish my 
goal (a BS registered nurse) for the future, nothing must stop me in 
accomplishing and receiving my certificate. I will do without to 
make ends meet. 

The supporting hand of the community college and its personnel is 
sometimes reflected in comments of the Perseverers. Mary is a mother with 
four children, three of whom are now on their own. Mary and her husband own 
their own home, "but it is heavily mortgaged and we need a new roof, painting 
and other repairs." Mary observed: 

And now I would like to tell you something that may help in your 
research project. I feel that the beginning of written materials 
and the ending of written materials are read and remembered jesf, 
and that is why I include it here. I'm attending school this ■ .nal 
year on a scholarship. I should not have been able tn attend 
otherwise. My husband makes enough money to disqualify me for 
financial aid. Our debts are staggering after the years of child 
rearing. The scholarship is great and pays my class fees. I had a 
problem trying to get the money together for books and other 
materials. I thought I was going to have to withdraw. It seems 
that you have to hdve applied for financial aid to get a book loan 
and that only would have helped me the first year if had. What 
does the scholarship student do who cannot buy books? My books 
alone are about $87. I was fortunate in help from staff personnel 
in finding me work in their department. One instructor even loaned 
me the money to buy my bocks so that I wouldn't fall too far behind. 
I can't help thinking of the student in my situation, who is 
struggling to support herself. The problem of bLying books, even if 
tuition is free, can be a real hardship at this time of their life. 

The Perseverers emanate an admirable seriousness of purpose and tenacitv 
which cannot truly be understood in statistical reports on retention. The ' 
human drama of struggling against odds, of .-..jesting for career goals, and the 
individual or family sacrifices confronting these students suggest the need 
for institutional policies and practices quite different from those designed 
for the traditional college student from middle and upper income families. 
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Devotees 



A dominant and consistent expression of love and admiration for family 
emerges from a number of the essays. A strong sense of dedication to members 
of the family is reflected in frequent vows "to repay or "make proud". This 
need is often a major motivation of the ind-'/idual writer. In some cases, the 
Devotee eloquently acknowledges the sacrifices made by dependents, parent or 
even a grandparent. An 18 year old black woman lives with her grandfather who 
not only is providing financial assistance but also serves as a role model. 

rr.i presently living with my grandfather. He is providing me with a 
home while I work toward my AA degree. Our agreemsn* -/as that I 
work for year to save enough money and pay for my first year 
tuition and fees after which he would pay the rest. Having saved 
this money the past year, I have the advantage of not having to work 
presently, leaving all my time to m) studies. 

My grandfather is my mother's father and is 64 years old. ...He is 
attending college. ...This is his third year as a night 
student. .. .He wants to get an Associate in Science degree in 
Business Administration. ...My g.-andfather's providing me with a 
home and financial help while in college is a great help but seeing 
him go to college and enjoying his studies so much is an incredible 
inspiration to me. With both of us making college education our 
nun:her one priority, our lives together provide mutual 
encouragement. 

Devotion to children prompts many of the older community college students 
in their quest. A 31 year old divorced mother wrote: 

"Great people are ordinary people w-itr,' extra ordinary amounts of 
determination." When I decided to r^t-rn to school, my confidence 
was low and community college seemeu to be the perfect beginning, 
since it offered the small size and friendly atmosphere I desired 
and needed. As the single parent of three children, my education 
will beneift not only my future but \.:ieir's, and this is where 
determination comes into focus. What greater incentive than to 
provide a secure future for the three people I most k.ve? Of 
course, there are obstacles that must be overcome. On an adult's 
level of understanding it's alright for me to do without to further 
my education, but tc ask three small children to understand that 
there won't be any Christmas because mama has to pay tuition is a 
painful dilemma. Tfiey are making sacrifices that children should 
not have to make. Indeed, this is reason enouoh to dig in and 
succeed to repay their sweet oblation. I, however, also have a 
strong desire to be the best that I can be. I do not want to look 
back in retrospect and say: "I could have been...." I want to say: 
"I am." 

A 23 year old black woman described her love and devotion to her mother; 

I'm considered a black Cuban. I've been happily married for four 
years. I'm also the happy and proud mother o* a three year old boy. 
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My mother is a well educated person who used to be a school teacher 
in Cuba. ...My greatest aspiration is to be as knowledgeable in 
every aspect as possible. My boundless hope is to someday give my 
mother all the be'jt, for being a perfect example. I have sincere 
and warm personal feelings toward people. I feel we all need one 
another. I would like to be successful without sacrificing someone 
else's job or happiness, but through my own abilities and hard work. 

An 18 year old Cuban male reported: 

My family's economic status has never been a very good one. It has 
mostly been categorized by us as "fair". My dad has been unemployed 
many times simply because his job has been completed. He's a tile 
worker and my mom a housemaid. Since they never had a good 
educational background they were both very happy when I mentioned 
going to college. Even though college has never been a goal in my 
life, but then again, where would life be if not educated. I really 
enjoy my on-campus job and the people whom I work with . All very 
nice, talented and good hearted. I hope to be successful and give 
my parents things they never had before. 

Interestingly, several of the Devotees are grateful for the discipline 
experienced in their home. A representative of this group, a young man who 
aspires to obtain a baccalaureate degree in business administration described 
his home environment: 

I have one brother and three sisters, myself being the youngest. 
While growing up my parents where strict, especially my father. 
Whatever rules he laid down you followed. Now that I am older, I 
appreciate the love and concern my parents expressed. I understand 
a lot more and am not as narrow minded as I once was toward the 
differences in growing up. I want to make them proud of me. 

A male Hispanic described the discipline in his household in the first 
paragraph and then concluded his essay with a single declaration of devotion. 

I am 19 years old, a graduate? of St. Mary's High School. My grade 
school and high school years were spent at private Catholic schools. 
I am the third son of four boys. Life at our house is like living 
with a Marine Drill Sergeant and Mrs. Brady of the Brady Bunch. 

I am a proud Mexican-Irish-Frenchman. All four boys have been 
brought up to be proud of what we are, very street wise and to 
respect all no matter what race, color or creed. 

My future plans consist of going to university. ...Most 

important is to try to make my father proud of me. 

The Devotees seem to reflect two different orientations. There are those 
who have a sense of love and appreciation from others who have served as role 
models. Usually these are parents or relatives. Some are grateful and 
devoted because of perceived sacrifices made in their behalf while others have 
been inspired by example and some now reflect upon the di:cipline or rules of 
their home, seeing them as expressions of love and well intentioned support. 
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The other group of Devotees are dedicated to serve as role models as a result 
of their devotion to loved ones. Among this group are single heads of 
household who want their prodigy to benefit as a result of the investment 
being made in higher education. Others are married and acknowledge the 
sacrifice, love, and support of a spouse. Caring and gratitude pxemplifv the 
Devotees. 



Non-Conformists 



Those in the neighborhood and family culture of some community college 
students do not accept education as desirable or practical. As a result, they 
become Non-Conformists in the eyes of their peers or even their family. Such 
individuals must overcome an additional obstacle beyond the financial and 
educational barriers typically challenging many who turn to the community 
college for access. 

A black single female from a family of nine described the impact of 
objections from her family. 

It's been very hard to continue college because of my family 
discouraging me or financial problemr. I initially started 
immediately after high school. But after heavy pressure from my 
family, who felt I was wasting my cime, I dropped out during my 
second semester. I started working and finally, five years later, I 
am back! I hope I can support myself and complete my education. 

Another female perceived a negative or indifferent attituoe toward her college 
goals. 

Since my dad did put himself through college, he expects me to do the 
same, and not only does, he expect me to pay for it, he thinks it's a 
waste of time for a girl to go to school. He's ready for me to get 
married so my husband will take care of me. I totally disagree. I'm 
determined to get a college education. 

A 40 year old white housewife who also aspires to get a baccalau 'ate 
degree reported: 

My home setting includes a husband and four children. Two of my 
children are presk^ntly attending college and the other two are in 
high school. My husband had only one semester of college. At first 
he made fun of me going to college, probably out of jealousy, but now 
seems resigned to the fact that I an here. 

At other times the Non-Conformist is the recipient of ridicule from the 
streets. A 27 year old black female from Jamaica indicated she feels strange 
in coming back to school but that it is something she had to do. 

I have always wanted to be successful in life and to make my parents 
proud of me, to have a good profession and be a good parent to my 
children, like the way my parents are to me, and that's one of the 
reasons why I am in college now. 
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I have had friends laugh at me, call me all the names in the book 
just because I am back in school at 27 years old and I quit a good 
job, but that was not what I wanted out of life. ...I firmly believe 
and am of the opinion that whatever you put into your life you get 
back and that's what Tm continuing to work on. 

A 20 year old female who is the first in her family to attend college reported 
on ridicule from relatives and friends. 

They always expected my mother's children to fail and never even 
finish high school, but so far my sister and I have fooled them all. 
... I do what I want to do not what my friends do, I use my own mind. 

The Non-Conformists have consciously chosen to be different in the eyes of 
family or friends. Their quest for education is at variance with cultural 
values of their environment. In some cases ridicule is experienced; in others 
objections were raised by loved ones, or indifference was perceived as lack of 
approval of an educational objective. From the predominant gender cf the 
non-conformists, it is clear that sex stereotyping remains alive and well in 
some segments of American society. 



Seeking Self-Worth 



An identifiable group of community college students feel inadequate or 
unsure about themselves. In some cases, the sources of such feelings was 
earlier schooling or poverty, but usually a more encompassing sense of 
inadequacy prevails. At least part of the motivation of Self-Worth Seekers in 
attending the community college is the quest for approval or appreciation in 
the eyes of self or of others. 

Miranda is a 20 year old Hispanic who lives at home, works part-time and 
attends the community college. 

The reason that I am attending community college is because I want to 
make something out of myself. I also want to prove to others as well 
as myself that even if I don't make it at least I tried. 

A 22 year old female Mexican American openly shared her need. 

The reason I go to college is because I come from a very poor family 
and I would like to make something of myself. I would like to be 
able to live like a half normal family and I do like school so this 
would be the best for me.... 

I would like to be able to become a doctor in the field of medicine, 
maybe with children. 

Georjean was raised by her widower father and admitted beinj an insecure 
person with low self-esteem. 
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Life is not always going to be peaches and cream. This is a lesson 
that I never seem to learn. I somehow keep expecting it to always be 
wonderful, which seems to prove very disappointing 

I have come from an average middle class family. I watched my father 
struggle trying to raise us two girls after our mother's death. My 
father never finished his college degree because I came along; while 
my mother only graduated from high school in England. ...I graduated 
from high school with a "B" average. After high school I worked as a 
fast food restaurant manager for a year then went to Bible College. 
This is where I tried to find and understand myself; I was and still 
greatly am an insecure person with a low self-es^3em, which I have 
put on myself by what I demand from me. 

The end will be when I have the Bachelor's degree in History or 
Literature. These degrees may not have a useful purpose in the 
working world, but for me, they will prove that I can finish 
something, improve my self esteem, and I will have enjoyed myself in 
the process. I have learned another lesson from returning to school. 
I have learned that I love to learn and that when I am not learning I 
am bored. No, life is not always peaches and cream but I never have 
to get bored that way. 

Louise, a black, divorced, mother with d four year old son declared: 

But one day after I reach my goals in life and I'm a nurse, then I 
can look back and think about all of the hard work I did. And really 
feel good about everything and know that all of the hard work was 
worth it. Then I will know and will be able to tell my son that you 
have a choice in life to be able to climb to the top or stay at the 
Lottom. 

Margo, Is a 25 year old wh . ,e housewife with a seven year old daughter. 
She summarized the quest of the Self Worth Seekers in her essay. 

My reason for attending community college are 1. to have a sense 

of worth, 2. to strive for knowledge, and 3. to prove to myself that 
I could do it. I had wanted to go back to school for several years 
but was afraid that if I did, I would end up being a failure. I was 
becoming so stagnant that I decided to see if I could cut it. I'm 
glad I did. I like the idea of being back in school. It is a whole 
new and different world. My hope and aspiration, as I have said 
before, is to become an interpreter for the hearing impaired. 

The Self-Worth Seekers are obvious candidates for the supportive 
environment which is claimed by many as a hallmark of community colleges. The 
need for a sense of self-worth also appears to be gender related and covaries 
with attitudes that assign women to traditional roles denying their 
aspirations to professional status. 
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Prideful 



In sharp contrast to the Self Worth Seekers are the Prideful. There was 
at least one individua; in nearly every writing class whose autobiographic 
essay conmunicated a deep sense of pride and pprsonal worth. The self 
assurance and delight with self transmitted a picture of an outgoing, 
outspoken, and radiant individual. The Prideful appear to have a joy of 
living as a result of their perception of self. 

Daniel opened his essay as follows: 

I am a handsome Black American male and I want to be very successful 
in life. I am only 19 years of age. I am not married at this time. 
I know some friends who had married at this age. They dic'n't have 
the sane concepts about life and they didn't make it. I would like 
to marry someone with the same concepts about life or come close, as 
I do. ...I feel that not one thing can stand in my way of graduating 
from community college. Most of all I feel that nothing can stop one 
from being a great success in life. I think if people have the right 
concept about life itself as a whole, they would be much better off. 

A creative approach to the writing assignment is reflected in the essay of 
Adrianne. 

Standing in the mirror is a young black woman with a slender body 
five feet five inches in height. The young carmel shaded woman is 
myself. Staring back at me is a sehsative, compassionate, and giving 
young lady with a childish voice. At times her behavior is quite 
infantile for an 18 soon to be 19 year old. She, Adrianne, is 
extremely shy among strangers, but around her family, she talks 
incessantly. ...If I, Adrianne, not the vision or image in the 
reflecting glass absorb and imbibe every ounce of knowledge that my 
professors pour Into my mind through lectures, and learn to apply 
that knowledge, I can accomplish all that I desire to accomplish. 
...I am the oldest and only girl of three siblings. I resemble my 
mother In her youth In many ways. At times I feel like her and there 
are times when I feel like my father. When the two unite, I feel 
like myself. If feel that I have the responsibility of setting an 
example for my younger brothers. ...All plans for the future are not 
yet written. Vague Ideas clrc^jlate In my mind. I desire to become a 
teacher. I plan to teach pre-schoolers possibly In special 
education. ...To critique my future and present plans is a task of 
difficulty because I am unsure of th<> future and alj_ that I want from 
the present. I am unsure of the ultimate goal, because today, I am 
taking chances; tomorrow is the result of my trying to reach that 
undecided goal . 

Some of the Prideful attribute their traits to a parent. SyWa, a white, 
single parent who lives with her divorced mother observed: 

liy mom, who is also the head of our family, is strong willed and 
independent. Tm sure I received those traits from her. Overall I 



like and feel good about myself. I think I'm a pretty terrific 
person. 



Henry is an 18 year old who declared: 

I'm very handsome and intelligent. 

Marie is similarly pleased with herself and her home environment: 

I'm a nice, sweet, adorable person. I enjoy doing fun things that 
are exciting. I'm middleweight and love to work out. My hcbL,iei ais 
talking on the phone, skating, swimming, dancing, yoliiy out, and many 
more. I guess you can say that my home setting is like any average 
American person. We will eat together, pray together, and most 
important of all, we watch after each and everyone. The reason why 
I'm attending a community college is because I plan to be Registered 
Nurse and Elementary Teacher. I enjoy working with smaller children 
and I want to make the sick better. 

The Prideful can also be reflected in perception _ that the system is out 
of step. Kathleen is an 18 year old who observed: 

The reason I am attending— Junior College is because I got an 820 on 
the SAT and the requirement of the university is 840. I have applied 
twice and have taken the stupid SAT test many times. I am an 
intelligent person who is very capable of going to college. It is 
really a frustrating thing to want to go away to college but can't 
because I am 20 points short of the requirement. I am taking the SAT 
again and applying again. Once I get accepted I will be ecstatic. I 
plan to become a Physical Therapist. 

Believers 



A prominent expression of belief in God can be found in a sizeable number 
of essays. Many of the writers express praise and thanks for blessings while 
others communicate an abiding faith that strength and guidance will come from 
the Almighty. A second faith which has been included in the category of the 
Believers is the abiding faith in education itself. In view of the problems 
and unpleasant experiences with early schooling, it is remarkable that such 
persistent expression of belief in education as a primary key to a better life 
should be expressed in so many of the essays. 

An 18 year old Cuban female lives with her parents who migrated to the 
United States after working in the sugarcane fields of their home country. A 
?0 year old brother is serving in the United States Navy. She wrote: 

I have two wonderful parents whom I admire very much. They have been 
married now for about 25 years. My father is employed at the same 
place since we arrived here from Cuba 14 years ago. My mother got 
laid off her job for one year now for lack of business coming into 
the factory. ...Each day that goes by I give thanks for being able 
to take advantage of the wonderful things the Lord has given me. And 
especially the opportunity to study for my career goal. 
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Some of the essays were written with an artistic flair. The opening 
paragraph of Tina's paper not only provides background information but insight 
into her religious fervor. 

It was on August 14, 1957 on the beautiful Island of Dominica, in the 
Carribean, when my parents gave birth to a pretty little baby girl. 
Because of their religious affiliation and knowledge of the Bible, 
they decided to name her Tina, the name of an importa; t lady in Bible 
times. This little girl who has grown to be a young lady, but still 

single, is now attending community college majoring in 

Accounting. ...My overall objective for the future is to render 
valuable and wide services in the realms of the positive and the 
worthy. With God's help I feel justified accepting the "hallenge. 

A Haitian single male who works part-time and attends community college 
full-time commented on the demands confronting him from ms work, school and 
church activities: 

Though I'm under a lot of pressure with school, studying, work, and 
churrh, I have learned that we have to do the things that we have to 
do, though we don't always want to. My plans for the future, to 
finish college with a degree, have a good job, then get married if 
it's the will of God and start a family. 

There are also ardent believers in the value of education. Several 
Oriental students communicated a zest that approximated a deep and abiding 
faith. A Vietnamese 20 year old male wrote: 

The background of my family is not really too much because my mothe*- 
only finished the second year of high school, my father finished some 
college classes. ...I'm sta-ting my college education. My mother 
tells me to continue doing it, that I need that education and she 
wants to huve ? professional family because we are intelligent and we 
can do it. ...I came to this country four years ago and I finished 
high school so ' say I better finish my education here because this 
is where I am living and I am continuing to live in and one can have 
a f'iture and a good on?' here as in any other country. After I finish 
community college I will go to a four year college and major in 
Accounting and Computer Science, later I can have a family and can 
help them like my family helped me and I can give them an education 
something like mine. ...The background of my family helps me to see 
how important it is to have an education so you can have a good 
future. 

An 18 year old black female aspires to .najor in business and achieve 
Baccalaureate, Masters, and Doctoral degrees. Her belief in eoucation comes 
from viewing others as well as her perception of the relationf.hip between 
education level and income level. 

First of all, the money would be greater with a Bachelor's degree. I 
feel that eventually a college degree will be needed to get almost 
any kind of job. People with an education seem to also have better 
chances in life and get more advances and have better advantages. 
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The BPlievers may be outspoken or quiet in their expression of i^aith. In 
either case, nowever, they receive strength from their belief whether it be in 
religion or in -jducation. 

Emerging Th<>nies 



The intent of this chapter has been to describe the urban community 
college student as a person. Many of the essays exhibited commonalities 
across the different cities n our study. In the remainder of the chapter, we 
discuss these commonalities, as well as reporting some differences between 
students from urban and suburban campuses. 



Use of the Community College 



Two reasons for selecting the community college were prominent. First, an 
overwhelming majority of the respondents indicated they turned to the 
community college because of its low cost. Financial need was a consistent 
barrier to seeking higher education according to the essays. Further, a 
maiority of the students worked either full-time or part-time while attending 
college. Some worked full-time and attended part-time while others were able 
to reverse the pattern. But financial need was a dominant factor in their 
personal and educational lifes. 

The second major reason was proximity of the community college to the 
student. This of course also relates to cost. Many indicated the community 
college was convenient to their work while others reported its proximity to 
their homes. Proximity was always discussed from an economic perspective, not 
from a time or convenience perspective. So low cost and proximity remain as 
they have been since the beginning of the community college movement, dominant 
variables influencing student choice. 

Another clear picture emerging from the essays was the fact that most of 
those attending more urban campuses, as distinct from those attending suburban 
colleges, were the first in their family to seek a college education. The 
educational background of parents typically reflected high school graduation 
as the highest level attained, but it was not unusual for one or both parents 
to have terminated their formal schooling fn the elementary or secondary 
grades. 

A sizable number were using the community college as a proving ground. 
Some were forced to do this because they had beer, high school dropouts and 
needed to resort to the ffiD, while others acknowledged low achievement and 
poor grades as instrumental in the community college being their only 
opportunity for access. The open aoor policy and remedial /developmental 
programs became the key to access for them. 

Older community college students, both male and female, reported previous 
attendance at the community college where they had completed courses or 
programs that had permitted them to find employment. Now, whi'e still 
employed, they were returning to the community college in order to prepare 
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themselves for transfer to the university and for their ultimate goal of a 
baccalaureate degree. These essays give credence to the objectives of those 
who attend the community college for entry level skills and immediate 
employment while harboring long-range goals for a baccalaureate degree and a 
higher status profession. 



The Students 



The writers generally were happy people. A picture of love and caring 
emerged as well as a joy for life. Many of the writers were able to see humor 
in their situation and typically were optimistic about the future. 

A large percentage of the essays, however communicated a naivete about 
careers. It was obvious that many students functioned at a fantasy level in 
terms of their awareness of the demands and expectations of a desired career. 
In identifying academic majors, students evidenced a lack of understanding of 
the prerequisites necessary to achieve desired goals. From these essays, we 
concluded that career counseling and advisement was an essential support 
service that deserves the priority it has been given by most community 
colleges. A positive attitude and appreciation for the community college and 
its faculty were evident in the essays. Older community college students 
expressed gratitude for educational opportunities which they earlier believed 
had permanently passed them by. College-age students expressed satisfaction 
or appreciation for their college experience and for the interest and support 
of faculty end staff. They, also, evidenced a belief that the community 
college was making a difference in their lives. 

At the same time, many respondents expressed apprehension about attending 
a university by reporting perceptions of the environment as unfriendly and 
unsupportive. They saw the need to "prepare first" at the community college. 
The few who were critical of the community college in their essays felt they 
had been misguided oy the systan or by individuals within the college in areas 
such as registration, academic advisement, and financial aid consultation. 



R ole of the Military 



One interesting theme that emerged from the essays releted to the 
underrepresentatio" of minority males in postsecondary education. Nearly 
two-thirds of the essays were written by females. Frequently, they described 
the status of the educational and vocational activ.ties of their brothers and 
sisters. There was a discernible pattern for male siblings to enter the 
military immediately after high school. Those who provided detail in the 
essays invariably indicated that the choice of military service over education 
was for the purpose of skill learning nr traini.ic which would equip the 
sibling for a career. Further, among the essay writers who were veterans, it 
was typical to credit the military "for my way out" and for a career 
opportunity. 

These writers provide evidence that many low income high school students 
see military service as more dasirable than education because of a more 
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immediate pay-off, in addition to opening a career door upon return to 
civilian life. Also interesting was the number of minority women who gave 
their goal as enlistment in a branch of the military. In most instances, the 
career goal of military service following education at the baccalaureate level 
was perceived as assuring the woman a commission as an officer. The 
perceptions and career aspirations of minority females, thus seemed oitchea at 
a different level than their male counterparts. 



Suburban Versus Urban 



As previously noted, two of the campuses could more appropriately be 
classified as suburban than inner-city. The socio-ecor.;niic composition of 
both campuses was significantly more middle income a'-.u more Caucasian. 
Parents had attended college more frequently and many were college graduates. 
It was not unusual for both parents to be professionals. 

The autobiographic essays written by the suburban students seldom spoke of 
the neighborhood or the environs of their house. Many of the inner city 
students, in contrast seemed to express special pride or satisfaction in 
living in "a clean, quiet, neighborhood," as if such an environment was 
unusual among their peers. Other described their neighborhood as "safe" and 
one writer commented, "In our neighborhood, we look out for each other." It 
would appear suburban students can take for granted some of the living 
conditions that are noteworthy for many urban students. 

Another striking contrast emerged from what appeared on the surface to be 
a comrior. concern about financial matters described in different ways by urban 
and suburban students. Though working full-time or part-time was a common 
characteristic, it was clear that the urban student's financial situation was 
more precarious and the absence of financial aid or income from a job would 
result in termination of attendance. In contrast, most suburban students did 
not report the need to interrupt their education if they were unable to find 
work. Their parents could or would find a way for their education to 
continue. 

Suburban students did address indebtedness and economic concerns in their 
essays as did their more urban counterparts. A majority of suburban student 
papers, however, described their financial obligation and responsibility to 
support a personal automobile and lamented the high cost of insurance; some 
implyed an unfairness in the system as well as in their parents in expecting 
the student to carry such a burden. Many of the suburban students also 
declared they were responsible for paying the community college tfiition from 
their own income (even where both parents were practicing professionals). In 
some families, the student reported having to pay the tuition and personal 
clothing costs, while in others the student was only responsible for the 
automobile costs. Occasionally, students were required to pay a weekly or 
monthly contribution to the family. But the financial burdens perceived by 
suburban students, while real, represented a different financial dilemma than 
the survival issues confronting inner city students. 
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Concluding Observation 



Many provocative concepts emerged from the comments of the urban essay 
writers. Some observed the importance of education to "make it" while others 
spoke of education as "a way out". In some cases, such conments were found in 
papers that described a happy family life, \ good neighborhood, and blessings 
from God. What is the meaning of those words? The faith in education as a 
panacea would support a hypothesis that the writer searched for something not 
fully identified. As sociologists have observed, the educational system in 
America is built on middle class values and traditions. To succeed in the 
system, one must understand these values and function accordingly. Yet, it 
seems unrealistic to expect thrift of students who wrote that their meager 
earnings could not adequately meet the costs of textbooks. Similarly, the 
goals of many writers appear unrealistic in the extreme. And yet, America is 
built on the unrealistic aspirations of generations of immigrants who somehow 
found ways to achieve those aspirations, for tlieir children if not fo^ 
themselves. Whatever else one may conclude, it is not possible to write these 
students off as the product of a mistaken national emphasis on access. When 
one looks below the surface of test scores, economic uncertainty and previous 
educationa'l perforcance, human beings emerge striving to realize the American 
dream in the face of many barriers. Many will not achieve that dream, but 
some will. But it is the dream that is important and not the success rat.o. 
The ccsfpmunity college for many of these students truly represents Americas' 
last f-ontier. 
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CHAPTER 5 



URBAN COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



The comiunity college culture is clearly one of commitment to access and 
educational opportunity. At the same time, middle class values dominate the 
policies, practices and expectations of the educational program. In this 
chapter, we first examine educational p'^io, ities and then consider tha impact 
of student service programs. We conclude by identifying the strategies urban 
coiTWiunity colleges have identified in their work to Improve minority student 
achievement. 

Decliniiig enrollments threaten the aLility of many urban colleges to offer 
the range of courses necessary for students to complete associate degree 
programs within reasonable time periods. The problem affects them in two 
ways. First, there are few advanced courses requiring prerequisites available 
in a sequence that would be acceptable to full-time students. In one college 
enrolling more than 7,000 students in credit courses, only three sections of 
advanced mathematics were available during a fall semester. Faculty reported 
that cancellation of courses needed for academic programs occurred because t.,e 
large population of underprepared students and an emphasis on career programs 
left few resources unconsnitted. In the case of this college, district 
officers had sanctioned cancallation of courses if they were available 
elsewhere in the district. The argument that low enrollment courses required 
for academic transfer programs need not be offered on every campus was cotrenon 
among the districts visited. 

A second problem related to enrollment decline involves the difficulty of 
supporting high cost activities such as remedial courses at a level necessary 
for them to be effective. One college, in recognition of the difficulty of 
correcting student deficiencies, maintained a ratio of 15 to 1 in devplop- 
mental courses but was rethinking this commitment because of the buaget 
problems resulting from a shrinking enrollment. This same college offered a 
very successful English as a socond 'anguage program but did not publicize it 
because enrollment increases in the program were outstripping available 
resources. The problems of enrollment decline and changing demographics were 
complicated by the fact that many states were reluctant partnsrs in the higher 
education remeafation enterprise and failed to make adequate provision for the 
support of this type of activity. 



Educational Priorities and Practices 



For most inner city colleges, transfer programs ha. 3 not received much 
emphasis despite the numbers of students who say -hey are interested in 
transfer either as an immediate or long-range objective. At least some of the 
faculty interviewed suggested this was the case because thtir colleagues had 
been to quick to accept prevailing judgments about 'student academic 
disabilities and had failed to give adequate consideration to student 
potential. But the sn.phasis on career programs has also taken its toll. 
Administrators identified reverse transfers from universities enrolled in 
career programs as evidence of the lack of utility of baccalaureate orieraed 
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education. At the same time, many faculty members conceded that a surplus of 
baccalaureate graduates was making community college graduates unemployable in 
fields such as accounting and computer science, jobs once regarded as well 
within the purview of the two-year college graduate. Growing competition from 
bachelor degree holders may partly explain the increasing number of community 
college students who indicate an intent to transfer while concurrently 
pursuing a program designed to lead vO immediate employment* 

Among some urban college districts there was an absence of concern about 
the extent to which courses designated for transfer paralleled the offerings 
at major receiving institutions. Differences in credit hour drranop'^ents, 
course sequencing and prerequisites were justified on the basis of'un:aue 
mission and the fact that other colleges (most often the on.s to V'^hich their 
students rarely transferred) accepted them. Accompanying the lack of con:ern 
vyith parallel course structure was a lack of emphasis on disseminatinii 
information about transfer opportunities. 

In one college, serving a minority clientele, a small bulletin board in an 
obscure corner of the counseling center displayed several dated announcements 
from fcijr-year institutions not major receivers of the college's transfer 
students. In more prominent locations around the center and on bulletin 
boards at the entrance were displayed many attractive materials on caree»" 
opportunities, job placement and personal development. The Center had 
available program and course guides for transfers, but it was not clear how 
thes9 guides reached students unless they were sufficiently ':ophisticated to 
request them or sufficiently fortunate to have an individual interview with a 
counselor before enrolling, a set of conditions not ,ipplying to most minority 
student" who enrolled. 

In onother college a large display rack, prominently located in the 
counseling center, held more than 60 brightly colored brochures, each 
describing a different occupational progran. Among the brochures was one 
describing a new liberal ert^ program designed to provide the same assistance 
to students interested in transferring as the others o-id for thoss pursuing 
career options. The district in which this college was located was involved 
in a debate about whether to permit the development of transfer programs 
emphasizing acadamic majors. Authorizing such programs, whatever the cost or 
disadvantages of identifying required courses, might have done much to provide 
students v/1th more of a sense of balance in institutional program emphasis. 
As U was, this Irner city college was still ahead of many of its counterpart 
colleges in reneving its emphasis on the liberal arts during a time of 
declining em ollrtents. 



Sta.idarc^s 



The trend in the late seventies and early eighties has been to neglect 
transfer programs in favor of unique functio'^ not shared with four-yea? 
cul leges, A correlate practice, permitting students withouL the necessary 
reading and writing skills to enroll in all college parallel courses, has 
produced distrust about the quality and standards of community college courses 
among four-^year Institutions. 



Community college faculty admitted candidly that the rigor of courses they 
taught did not match the rigor expected in the four-year setting. A chemistry 
professor observed: 

Let's be truthful. I've gotten used to the idea that we 
use comparable textbooks, but we cover fewer chapters 
and we give less rigorous tests. We're not communicating 
as much information. 

Interestingly, the problem did not extend across the board. In allied 
health programs, selective admissions ensured a better prepared student body. 
A dean of one such progran'* noted that course standards in his area were tho 
same as anywhere else. 

Perceptions of differences in rigor extend to the communities erved by 
inner c^ty community colleges. One institution had for nearly twenty years 
provided under contract the general education courses taken by students at two 
nearby hospital schools of nursing. Recently this responsibility was usurped 
by the university to which most of the students from this community college 
transfered. The argument advanced successfully by the university was that 
their courses could better prepare nursing students who wanted to earn the 
baccalaureate degree. 

The appeared to be wide diversity in the standards applied for 
successiui completion of the same course on different campuses cf the same 
district. At one extreme, a major receiving university reported no measurable 
differences in writing and math competencies between students who graduated 
from an adjacent community college and those who entered the university 
directly from inner city high schools that fed both the community college and 
the university. This phenomenon could not be attributed to high admission 
standards in the university since it, like the ccmmuniLy college, served a 
student population that by any measure would be described as seriousiy 
underprepared. Interestingly, in reading, where the community college 
required students to correct deficiencies; the university reported 
satisfactory preparation. In this instance, the use of an assessment exam 
accompanied by mandatory placement and the assessment of exit competencies 
clearly produced better preparation in reading among students who remained 
underprepared in skills where these practices were not enforced. 

A different college in the same district, attended by a much less heavily 
minority student population was frequently mentioned by receiving universities 
as producing highly qualified transfer students who were capable of holding 
their own with tative university students in advanced level courses, Such 
wide differences in student preparation influenced university recruiting 
practices and the evaluation of transcripts. One of two receiving 
universities had avoided entering into articulation agreements so transfers 
could be evaluated on the basis of the perceived quality of the coumunity 
college previously attended. 

Tolerance of different standards for the same courses in different 
colleges of the same district was made easier by the absence of systematic 
follow-up information. Districts had only fragmentary information on the 
performance o'' transfer students and such data was rarely collected routinely 
even though distric*,s were aware of the potential probletr.s caused by the lack 
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of such information. Problems of varying standards were partly exacerbated 
and partly glossed over by the use of norm referenced grading standards where 
substantial emphasis was placed on effort and progress rather than any defined 
set of expected exit competencies. Liberal withdrawal policies also played a 
role. Such policies in combination with norm referenced grading typically 
produced high grade point averages which In turn contributed to disparities 
between the grades earned by students before and after transferring. Such 
disparities were noticeably greater vor transfer students from inner city 
colleges than for their more suburban counterparts. In one urban college, 80 
percent of the grades awarded for the semester preceding this study were A's 
and B's or W's. Not surprisingly, many district administrators steadfastly 
denied that the colleges under their supervision observed different standards. 
But, they did so as an act of faith and not on the basis of objective 
evidence. 

Administrators seemed largely unaware of problems involving course 
standards. In one urban community college, the president, concerned with the 
high failure rate in an accounting course, gave his faculty two choices. They 
could either develop an open entry, open exit approach to teaching the course 
where students could begin wherever they we?re and take whatever time was 
needed to succeed in the course, or they could develop a new course taught the 
traditional way In which most students would succeed. Ths faculty chose the 
latter course of action and developed a course in techni^-al accounting, 
Success rates are now satisfactory to the president. 

The example illustrates a co:;iK)n administrative approach in community 
colleges. If students don't pass courses in sufficiently large numbers, the 
problem is assumed to rest with the instructional methodology or the attitu'*" 
of the faculty. Accepting the idea that a majority of ths stj-dents attendin 
a college were unprepared to do much, if not most of the work offered and 
could not be brought up to acceptable standards through innovative teaching 
methods and instruct© diligence, seaiieci to strike at the core of the 
philosophical concer which unde''gird the open door community college. So 
the easier apr ',.1 oy far was tc, ta.lor courses to student capabilities. The 
deception waf ^.rted by the al)sence of evaluative information on stcdent 
performance oti. han grades based on institutional norms. 

Despite much p/idence of the concentration of institutional resources in 
career program areas, many senior administrators insisted that equal emphasis 
was being given to transfer programs. In some respects their argument was a 
reasonab^ie one. Faculty silarles represent the single largest area of 
institutional expenditures and most full-time faculty, hired in the early 
periods of institutional growth, taught academir ra'-her than career-related 
courses. Even though the weight of evidence suagest..d transfer progran.s had 
been neglected in the past, there were efforts in most districts to establish 
a better balance between services to the underprepared and recruiting of the 
well qualified. Also observable was an effort to achieve better balance 
between career and transfer offerings. 
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Program Emphasis as a Function of Race 



On one level there is much to be said for concentrating vocational/ 
technical offerings on those campuses where student: are the least well 
prepared to undertake baccalaureate oriented work, "lue problem arises when 
the campuses offering high concentrations of occupational programs turn out 
always to be located in areas serving high concentrations of minority 
students. Community college districts serving large urban areas have some of 
the most uneven racial distributions to be found in any sector of public 
education anywhere in the country. While districts are sometimes accused 
unjustly of having located campuses to achieve segregation, the enrollment 
demographics not infrequently supported the criticism. Districts may include 
one or more campuses that are predominately or almost exclusi.ely minority; 
ten or fifteen miles away, a second campus enrolls fewer than 5 percent 
minority. Neither university systems nor public school districts incorporate 
such extreme disparities within common geopolitical boundaries. While 
segregated campuses can be rationalized in terms of the history of the 
development of urban districts, the situation becomes more problematic when 
racial imbalance is accompanied by educational programs that track minority 
students disproportionately into lower status occupations. 

Concentrating occupational offerings on campuses serving the highest 
proportions of minorities while concurrently permitting transfer programs to 
decline in availability and quality approaches dangerously close to becoming a 
self-fulfilling prophecy where minorities become vocational/technical majors 
because no viable alternatives are provided. 

While urban cormunity college districts were vulnerable to criticism on 
the racial imbalances among their campuses, -they deserve considerable credit 
for the progress they have made in achieving racially balanced staffs both at 
the college and district level. With observable results, administrators have 
placed high priority on recruiting minority administrators and faculty 
mranbers. Indeed, several of the districts were led at the highest levels by 
minority administrators who as a rule appeared more concerned about standards 
and the erosion of transfer programs than their non-minority counterparts. 
The situation was not, however, uniformly positive. In some of the older 
colleges and particularly those experiencing enrollment declines, the 
proportion of minority faculty lagged far behind a changing student 
population. In one such college the Caucasian precldent observed: 

The absence of minority faculty members is not a problem here. 
A good faculty member can deal with any student as long as he is 
not biased. 



For the most part, however, a minority student has a much better chance of 
finding a role model by attending a cor.wunity college than in the institutions 
to which they ultimately transfer. 
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The General Study Degree 



Contributing to community college image problems was the tendency for most 
districts to offer a general studies degree. This program, while known by 
YariOvi*^ names, has as its distinguishing characteristic the absence of 
requirements that students take courses for which other courses are a 
prerequisite. The program is also characterized by extreme flexibility in its 
required distribution so that it fits almost any combination of courses a 
student might conceivably take. Faculty described this as a "garbage program" 
because it was used more as a tool for keeping students eligible for studer.t 
aid and for padding graduation statistics than as a defined objective toward 
which students might b3 advised to work. 

One faculty member described the general studies program at his 
institution in this way: 

There are no clear goals and it is analogous to a bus full of 
passengers who have quite different destinations in mind with 
few actually aware of the final destination or the\alue of that 
destination in their own life. 



Because of their character, general studies programs became the dumping 
ground for undecided students, for late registrants, and for students with 
weak academic backgrounds. In many instances, students from general studies 
programs have sought transfer credit despite statements by a community college 
that the general studies program was not intended for transfer. When this 
occurred, the credibility of community college academic programs with 
university faculty was seriously impaired. 



Academic Support Services 



In a previous study, the senior autnor reported on a decline in stuoent 
reading and writing of connected prose observed in an urban community college. 
In place of text oriented reading or\riting, researchers found students 
learning oits of information by scanning instructor handouts or copying notes 
from an instructors lecture. Students were then tested for recognition or 
information bits on multiple choice examinations. This fragmented learning 
process termed "bitting" concerned researchers because it seemed to foster 
dependence on the instructor rather thc^n student independence in the learning 
process. (Richardson, Fisk and Okun, 1983). 

The concept of a declining efriohasii, on critical literacy placed in context 
comments made by academic support staff in the community colleges in this 
study. Many such com^ients suggested a declining emphasis on critical literacy 
(equated with the increase in bitting) among study colleges. 

Several librarians were critical cf faculty and administration for not 
recogni':1ny the key role the librury plays in a baccalaureate education. They 
noted the university expects students to be prepared to do library research 
v^hile commuhity college faculty seldom called for mucli more than a book report 



or supplemental reading. Public libraries in t*-a neighborhoods in which low 
income students reside were described as typically quite limited in contrast 
with those in suburban neighborhoods. The same deficiency confronted the low 
income students in their public school libraries. One librarian observed: 

During our orientation days, students are brought on tour to the 
library. When I ask them if they know how to use a library and if 
they have used the library in the past, they will always answer in 
the affirmative. They don't want to be embarrassed by what they 
don't know, a fact which becomes apparent as I unobtrusively probe 
their level of understanding during the hour they are here. Yet, I 
cannot convince my college that we should have a one or two-hour 
course on library use. 

Another librarian observed: 

This college has gotten away from the concept that the heart of the 
institution is the library because U is a commuter institution. Our 
students don't utilize or congregate around the library as they do at 
residential institutions. 

At one college where the library was known as the Learning Resource 
Center, discussion of the non-traditional student as a learner provoked the 
following observation: 

Our minority students are visually literate, even when they are poor 
readers. They tend to learn better from the use of non-print media 
in classrooms t\\an from books and other print media. Our faculty 
utilize this reality without considering the consequences on reading 
development. We are experiencing growing use of non-print media by 
our faculty and a decline in assigned library work. 

The state where this institution is located has prescribed a minimum 
number of words that must be written by all students in public colleges and 
universities during their freshman 2nd sophomore years. The director of the 
learning resource center observed that more and more faculty were using filmi 
and related audio-visual aids as the basis for student writing in complying 
with the state requirement rather than having students write as a result of 
assigned readings. He observed, "Our humanities faculty are the highest 
users of non-print media with science and the applied arts next in line." 

Another librarian was critical of the testing policies and procedures at 
her college as faculty increasingly used multiple choice type tests, often 
utilizing computer test item banks and related automated processing. She 
declared: 

Our Hispanic minority is particularly prone to memorize, i don't 
know whether it is a cultural pattern or the product of cheir 
schooling. But they tend not to organize their thinking in any kind 
of synthesis nor do they analytically question what they have been 
learning. Yet, our testing policies reinforce that rote memoriia- 
tion. 
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The extensive use of multiple choice exams and the absence of assignments 
calling for studen"; writing characterized the institution described in 
literacy in the Open Access College , as well. 

In addition to libraries/learning resource centers, most conmunity 
colleges provided special laboratories and tutorial assistance to students who 
were underprepared in the basic skills. Administrators favored technological 
applications such as computer assisted instruction (the University of Illinois 
Plato System was used extensively in several colleges) over labor intensive 
solutions such as tutoring. However, minority students were described by 
faculty who worked closely with them as resistant to self-paced, automated, 
drop-in laboratories. Thus, it was not uncommon to pass nearly empty 
automated learning laboiatories on the same campus where there was a waiting 
list for tutorial assistance resulting from inadequate funding. 

Minority students were said to respond best to a structured learning 
environment where role models were present from whom they received support and 
encouragement. Despite this assessment, the use of learning laboratories on 
most campuses was voluntary, and record-keeping and follow-up procedures were 
not designed to maintain continuing contact with a student. The two 
institutions that did have highly structured monitoring and follow-up 
procedures supported by computer processing had the strongest and best 
designed programs for identifying academic programs. They also offered 
well-designed and well-balanced intervention strategies for helping students 
overcome thefr problems. 



smtm SERVICES 



Student Services have provided much of the leadership in efforts to adapt 
the community college env'!»'onment to the needs of the disadvantaged and under- 
prepared student. This approach has both its good and bad feature. On the 
positive side, the most significant aTfirmative action gains have occurred 
among the student services staff. Partly for this reason, minoritv counselors 
and other student support service workers have come to see themselves as 
special advocates for the disadvantaged and the underprepared. Their 
commitment to these students has done much to prahote the nurturing 
environment which is often cited as a major advantage of the community college 
In working with high risk groups. 

On the negative siJe, the existence of a special cadre of staff who see 
themselves as protectors of the open door philosophy for the underprepared has 
produced fewer academic solutions than would be desirable gi/en the 
increasingly apparent reoMty that keeping underpreoared students enrolled and 
qualified for financial assistance cannot bp an end in itself. At best, the 
rift between academic and studt2nt services staff slows needed change and 
contributes to dysfunctions in student advising. At worst, it can erupt into 
conflict that stymies efforts to deal with the issues of quality and 
standards. 

In one district, academic administrators came to the conclusion that if 
transfer institutions did not accept "0" grades, perhaps the connunity college 
should change its policy as well. After considerable study and discussion 



involving faculty, a new policy was formulated that would have had the affect 
of tightening standards. The proposal was stalemated when the student 
personnel administrators' organization within the district adopted the 
position that the policy was detrimental to the philosophy of the college and 
the needs of those minorities it served. 

Other common areas for controversy between academic and student support 
staff included the appropriate use of entrance exa^ns, whether course placement 
should be advisory or mandatory and the degree of rigor to be applied in 
enforcing standards for student progress. It is an oversimplification to 
present these issues as defining the boundaries between student services and 
instruction. Nevertheless, the differences were observed more frequently than 
not. 

Colleges are taking steps to reduce the tensions between academic and 
student affairs staffs. In the 1970's it was common for colleges to have a 
chief student personnel administratot with status similar to the chief 
academic officer. Currently, the trend is to place student services and 
instruction under a single administrator rather than having them report 
separately to the president. We turn now to a discussion of the major areas 
into which student service staff are typically grouped. For each of the 
services, we discuss those practices that impact on student opportunities for 
achieving the baccalaureate degree. 



Admissions 



Urban community colleges, without exception, welcomed all who sought 
admission. High school graduates, adults witj General Equivalency 
Certificates (GEO) and those who were 18 7ears of age or older were all 
admissible. Some exceptions were even made on the basis of age. Interest- 
ingly, those with the GEO out-performed high school graduates in several 
cities. Not surprisingly, those without the GEO or a high schojl diploma were 
extremely high risk. 

Admission to the college did not carry with it the opportunity to attempt 
the program of choice unless that program was low cost, coula be taught 
economically by part-time faculty, and did not involve a certification 
examination following completion. Programs with these characteristics were 
typically quite selective. Many students spent as long as two years 
completing general education prerequisites and making up deficiencies before 
being admitted to a selective program. The competition for the limited number 
of seats available was stiffened by reverse transfers from four-year 
institutions who applied for admission to programs such as dental hygiene and 
nursing after having completed up to a baccalaureate degree program elsewhere. 
Typically, minority students 'were under-represented in these selective 
programs just as they were in the population who transferred successfully to 
four-year colleges from some community colleges. 
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Recruiting 



Many faculty and admi.iistrators believed ♦•he emphasis urban community 
colleges place on employment as the reason for going to college has underminea 
the transfer function which traditionally attracted more than Us share of 
full-time students. Urban community colleges commi.ily are the last resort for 
most of their clientele. The existence of this "captive clientele" was 
reflected in recruiting practices which tended to be traditional and 
conservative, except for sporadic advertising campaigns when enrollment 
declines threatened college budgets. Most of the burden fell on admissions 
staff who performed obligatory visits to high school counselors who, in turn, 
worked diligently to get their best prepared students into more prestigious 
institutions. Sometimes the efforts of admissions counselors were augmented 
by faculty either on a voluntary basis in the interests of self and program 
preservation, or induced by release time from other responsibilities. 

One college used a "credit in escrow" program to encourage current high 
school students to enroll in college level courses, and two others had 
advanced registration oolicies to allow high school seniors to register for 
college level courses prior to graduation. Increasingly, urban campuses 
offered tuition scholarships to draw academically able students; however, the 
differences between the preparation of the students attending inner city 
colleges and their sister institutions were nowhere better reflected than in 
the experiences of one district where 100 such scholarships were available to 
each of its colleges. All available scholarships were used by a college 
outside the inner city while its counterpart institution had difficulty in 
awarding three. 

Some districts hav£ used extensive advertising on radio stations or in 
newspapers having blacks or Hispanics as their major constituency. In ona 
district where these approaches were in use, a minority division chairman 
nonetheless observed: 

Community colleges don't really know how to recruit minorities. 
People no longer accept figures on how many; it makes a difference 
why ycu recruit. People want tc know what is being done for those 
who attend. 

Despite high minority enrollments in community colleges, the chairman had 
a point. During the course of the study it became clear minority students 
attended the most prestigious institutions to which they could gain admittance 
with a singlemindedness exceeding che patterns for their nor>-minority 
counterparts. Community colleges did enroll large numbers of minority 
students, but assessn.ent figures, where available, suggested that very few of 
them were qualified to do college work. by traditional academic standards. 

Assessment and Placement 



ERIC 



All of the colleges in this study had well-c'eveloped assessment procedures 
for placing students in English and math courses. Most also assessed 
students' reading levels and some requirec' a wf iting sample. Remedial courses 
were prescribed when deficiencies were identif .ad. Clearly, the trend was in 
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the direction of greater rigor in assessment and less flexibility in course 
placement for students who lacked prerequisite skills. There was much talk of 
entrance anJ exit competencies, but only one of the colleges had actually 
implemented this model in its transfer programs at the time of the study. 

Underlying discussions of greater rigor in assessment was pervasive 
concern about enrollment decline and the impact that more rigorous assessment 
and progress standards might have on this phenomenon. In discussions with 
faculty in one district those from the popular areas of business and computer 
science were vociferous in their support for keeping underprepared students 
out of regular classes. Their colleagues in the social sciences and 
♦"•umanities were strangely silent. When asked directly if underprepared 
students who lacked reading and writing competencies were a problem in social 
sciences and humanities classes, faculty members from these areas squirmed a 
little and then said, "No." In later discussions in this district and 
elsewhere, it became clear that faculty support for rigorous assessment, 
course prerequisites, and preventing students who lacked reading skills from 
taking reading intensive courses was often linked to job security and 
consideration of the impact of such policies on the opportunity for teaching 
coveted extra courses for extra pay. 

Assessment procedures and the rigor with which they were enforced varied 
as much within districts as they did across districts. Some colleges assessed 
most or all of their entering students using rr.ath, English and reading tests 
supplemented by a writing sample. In such colleges, placement procedures 
tended to be mandatory > subject to the right of appeal. Interestingly, 
colleges with more rigorous testing and placement procedures did not seem 
harmed in terms of enrollment, despite the often expressed concern of many 
faculty members and administrators that enrollment problems were inevitable if 
greater rigor was introduced. Colleges with more rigorous procedures tended 
to be those with better reputations for academic quality and thus were the 
ones to which students migrated in search of educational opportunities. 

This phenomenon does not bode well for inner city campuses serving high 
concentrations of minorities. Most of their students make decisions about 
attending too late for effective assessment and placement. Administrators 
with one eye on their budgets were reluctant to approve procedures that might 
discourage potential students even where they were sympathetic to the need for 
better assessment and placement. 

« 

Once assessed, students typically found themselves in one of three 
beginning levels of English. Again, the standards for initial placement 
differed within districts, as well as across districts, as a function of the 
general level of student preparation. At one extreme, students were placed in 
the most elementary sequence if they read below the fifth grade level. On a 
different campus in the same district with a better prepared entering class, 
the comparable standard was seventh grade reading ability. About 40 percent 
of the students in the inner city institution were placed in the lowest tier. 
By contrast, the sister college reported placing only 20 percent of its 
students in the lowest tier even with the higher standards. The differences 
were equally dramatic for placement in the second tier. The inner-city 
college reported 50 percent of its students were placed in this t-;",' based on 
a 9th grade cut-off point. The sister institution reported only 30 percent of 
its students in the tier using a 10th grade standard. 



Many faculty members believe that reading ability is a poor predictor of 
writing skills. By preference, faculty members used wi iting samples whenever 
circumstances permitted. The procedures used in orie college that assessed 97 
percent of its entering classes were typical. Essays were read by two faculty 
members and if they disagreed on placement, the essay was read by a third 
person. Care was taken to insure that those reading essays remained unaware 
or the student's gender, age, or race. Without exception, appeal procedures 
were available for students who believed they had been misplaced. Students 
had the opportunity to talk with faculty members, a division chair, a 
counselor, and/or a dean, A student who did not utilize the appeal process 
still could be identified and moved by an alert instructor. Not surprisingly, 
faculty members reported satisfaction with placement procedures, especially 
where writing samples were used. 

Assessment procedures in mathematics most commonly relied on instructor 
developed tests. Because inner city students are not well prepared, they 
avoid math whenever possible. Partly for this reason, fewer than half of the 
entering students were assessed in math in many urban colleges. The tendency 
to avoid math may be unintentionally abetted by the institution through a 
reluctance to require math in degree programs or through assessment procedures 
that permit students to enroll in almost all courses except English and math 
without assessment. One district, for example, permitted students to earn an 
associate of arts degree (its basic transfer cred5*ntial) without completing 
any courses in math; this was done despite the absence of any bachelors 
degrees in institutions to which students regularly transferred that could be 
completed without demonstrating competency in mathematics. 



Financial Aid 



Financial aid is essential for most minorities who attend urban colleges. 
Given the statistics on unemployment and poverty among minority youth, it is 
not surprising that the percentage of students receiving financial assistance 
closely parallels the proportion of minority students in attendance. Among 
study colleges serving inner city populations, the percentages on financial 
aid ranged from 41 to over 85. 

The time between admission and actual receipt of financial aid, 
particularly from federal programs, often is the most difficult period for 
urban students. Some are unable to pay the costs of required textbooks, 
others find it difficult even to pay for transportation. In response, many 
urban colleges have special policies and practices to assist poor students. 
It was common to provide tuition waivers to those who had applied for 
financial assistance and who appeared to qualify but had not yet received 
funds. Less common, but available in several colleges, were bookstore 
vouchers to permit purchase of textbooks and necessary academic supplies 
beTjre the arrival of assistance checks. Instructors were also encouraged to 
avrid giving assignments in required texts until arrangements had been made 
for students to obtain them. These adjustments while small, were often 
critical to successful matriculation for the most severely disadvantaged. 
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Some conmunity college practices designed to help disadvantaged students 
may ultimately produce undesirable side effects. Permitting students to 
repeat courses where an initial effort resulted in a low or failing grade 
keeps them eligible for financial aid and provides the time many require to 
overcome academic deficiencies. The problem occurs when students transfer 
after using three of their five years of eligibility while having earned only 
a year or less of credits applicable to a baccalaureate degree. Institutional 
policies seem deliberately ambivalent about appropriate objectives for the 
student who is more than mildly remedial at the time of entry to a comnunity 
college. 

The federal regulations for student progress to regain eligible for 
financial assistance implemented in January 1984, may do much to resolve some 
of the ambivalence. Prior to these regulations many community colleges 
permitted withdrawal from courses without penalty through the 15th week of a 
16 week semeste/. Under the new regulations, students will have to complete 
with a passing grade at least 75 percent of the courses they attempt to remain 
eligible. The regulations for student progress are only the most recent of a 
series of changing requirements for veterans benefits and federal financial 
aid perceived by the colleges uo have adversely affected more than one-fourth 
of their students. In one inner city college, counselors reported a decline 
in the proportion of studnets eligible for financial assistance from 77 to 41 
over a five year period. 

Apart from the obvious impact on enrollments, staff membe*'s were not 
certain the new regulations were detrimental to student or institutional 
interests. One observed: 

Students used to come in and pick up their checks and go out with no 
one concerned about whether they were pursuing a particular program 
or just returning to the streets. Now all that has changed. 

Transportability of federal assistance was not an issue in any of the 
study colleges. Financial aid officers described relationships with four-year 
institutions as cordial and effective. For state administered financial 
assistance, the picture was less favorable. Legislatures in several states 
provided less than full-funding to state plans. In some states, the priority 
was clearly on reducing differences between the costs of attending independent 
institutions rather than increasing access for low inccne students. Problems 
arose primarily vfhen mid-year transfers did not receive the increase in 
assistance for which their attendance at a higher cost institution entitled 
them. 



Strategies for Promoting Student Achievement 



The problems presented by urban students have evoked d wide range of 
interventions among inner city colleges. The interventions run the gamut from 
motivational activities to tightening academic standards. Assessment and the 
use of exit competencies were under study or in the beginning stages of 
implementation in most urban districts. Some of the strategies that have 
assumed increasing importance as urban districts work to improve opportunities 
for student success are described" in the following section. 




Motivational Strategies 



Community colleges with minority leadership serving predominantly minority 
populations often placed emphasis on motivational activities. One college 
described its graduation exercises as an honors convocation. In addition to 
awarding degress and certificates, all students who achieved a "B" grade 
average for the preceding semester were honored, regardless of their previous 
work. The honors convocation, a major social activity for the college, was 
well attended by the students and the larger community. 

Another district operated two major programs identified with blacks from 
the community who had achieved national prominence. Some districts treated 
all students who had earned a specified number of credits with a minimum grade 
point average as potential transfers or potential graduates. Such students 
were sent a letter congratulating them on their progress and providing them 
with information about how they could capitalize on their achievements. One 
college reported it had doubled the number of students graduating through this 
approach and another college reported a significant increase in the number of 
students who transferred. While motivational approaches might appear cosmetic 
from an external perspective, their frequent use in urban institutions with 
predominantly minority populations and the effects reported for them, suggest 
an important potential for improving achievement among minority students. In 
the early 1960s the Sanneker District in St. Louis using similar approaches, 
achieved considerable success with public school students. The motivational 
strategies have in common the attempt to raise people's aspirations and this 
function ray be critical for inner city yo.'jth. 

Affirmative action was also viewed as providing inotivation for minority 
students to succeed. In one district, the chancellor noted that the technical 
barriers between community colleges and the university were less important 
than developmental barriers. Student aspirations, socialization patterns, 
survival orientation, and unwillingness to defer short-term gratification 
inhib.c opportunities for success. By recruiting minority faculty and 
emphasizing motivation, this district tried to promote the college as a place 
for discovery of individual taients rather than a supermarket where customers 
accumulated credits toward a degree. In support of this concept, the 
chancellor believed it was extremely important for inner city colleges to 
emphasize athletic programs, social programs, and the cultural arts ar well as 
academic work. 

Orientation programs are making a comeback. Many colleges are devoting 
serious effort to assisting students with program planning in contrast to the 
efficient strategies for enrolling students in discrete courses which came to 
be the norm in the growth oriented seventies. Better information about 
program opportunities early in a student's college career not only improves 
motivation but in addition reduces the probability of losing credits when 
transferring. 
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Academic Strategies 



A variety of academic strategies have been tried. Team-tauaht 
interdisciplinary courses have been around as long as most urban colleges, but 
are receiving renewed attention in an effort to provide mora coherence to "a 
learning environment often fragmented by the growing numbers of part-time 
students and faculty. It was common to find reading instruction offered in 
conjunction with courses in composition as well- as on an individual basis. 
One college offered supplemental reading instruction to students in a 
political science course. Students were tested after the first week of 
classes and those judged deficient were given the option of enrolling in a 
one-credit course in reading using materials that were course relevant. 
Another college required a foreign language in a newly adopted liberal arts 
option. Faculty members candidly admitted that one of the important reasons 
for doing so was to improve the credfbility of the college as a place where 
serious students could find an appropriate challenge. 

Several colleges provided special transition courses for students moving 
from remedial to regular college v;ork. Typically, such courses involved a 
greater number of contact hours <-han the credits awarded to permit correction 
of deficiencies while college credits were concurrently earned. Sometimes 
reading and composition were taught as part of the same course, but this 
approach presumed teacher preparation that was not always available. Several 
urban colleges have developed transition courses in both the physical and the 
social sciences. In some settings, the developmental instructor and the 
regular course instructor worked as a team, conferring on content and 
coordinating the sequence of topics covered. 

One of the issues confronted by those who work with underprepared students 
is finding enough credit hours of work to keep them qualified for financial 
aid without placing them in courses requiring the basic skills they are 
enrolled in remedial courses to learn. In one college each of the career 
program areas had been encouraged to develop at least one course applicable to 
an associate degree that could be completed successfully with minimal reading 
and writing skills. In another institution, teachers of remedial courses 
worked with their colleagues in other disciplines to develop supplemental 
reading materials that were consistent with the vocabulary level of remedial 
students. In a college mat included in this study, students were no longer 
admitted with less than a seventh grade reading ability. This decision was 
made after a study revealed only five individuals in the history of the 
institution had ever achieved the objectives of the course established to 
assist this group. Increasingly, limits have been set on the time students 
are given to correct deficiencies. Those colleges that have studied success 
rates of remedial students (most of the colleges in this study had not) have 
generally found students who subsequently succeed in regular programs complete 
their remedial work in one, or at most, two semesters. The prognosis for any 
student requiring more time is very dim, at least in part, because state and 
federal financial aid regulations are geared to provide only this period of 
eligibility. 

Identifying the competencies a course 1s designed to provide is not a new 
experience for community colleges. Faculty members in nursing programs have 
long required assessment of entering and exit competencies to make certain 
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graduates can pass state licensing examinations. Nursing faculty have been so 
successful using this approach that graduates of community college programs in 
many states now outperform the graduates of baccalaureate institutions on the 
same state examination. One district applied the experience gained with 
nursing classes to all vocational offerings. Course competencies wore then 
aggregated into program competencies and prospective employers were given a 
description of the range of tasks a program graduate was qu?»lified to perform. 

Developing entrance and exit competencies hd% proven more controversial 
for transfer offerings than for vocational programs. One district that used 
an examination to measure exit competencies for graduates of college parallel 
programs during the early sixties had dropped it during the movement toward 
mass access. Replacing the exam were syllabi which faculty signed to indicate 
that their procedures for instruction and evaluation were designed to 
accomplish stated and measurable objectives. But there was no external check 
on outcomes. Because of the extreme disparities among students completing the 
same courses in different colleges of this district, consideration vas being 
given to reinitiating the exam or finding a suitable alternative. 

While testing for gxit competencies in transfer courses was a practice in 
only one of the colleges participating in the study, the possibility of such 
tests was under consideration by faculty committees in se/eral additional 
districts. One of rhe factors influencing discussions was the growing 
tendency for four-year colleges and universities to administer their own 
validation examinations or, alternatively, to hold credit in escrow until a 
transfer student completed the following course in a sequence. Community 
college administrators are beginning to see the handwriting on the wall. Tf 
community colleges do not test for exit competencies their students will be 
tested by the upper division institutions to which they transfer. On the 
horizon for several states was the so-called "rising junior" examination 
already required in Florida and Georgia and administered to all students, both 
community college transfers and university natives, as a prerequisite to 
junior standing. 

The impetus for improved assessment of entry and exit competencies was by 
no means a function nf external pressures or influences from the faculty 
alone. The dean of one urban college noted, "If you let people walk in off 
the street and enroll in class, you are hopelessly lost because you give 
teachers an insurmountable task." When confronted with such a task, faculty 
members must choose between reducing standards or Increasing attrition rates. 
Neither or these alternative is acceptable and so the search continues for 
strategies that offer some chance of Improving student success without 
violating the community college commitment to opt?n access. 

Standards for ^tudent progress help to tie together the acadenic 
strategies. Colleges increasingly give attention to finding out why students 
attend and whether they are making satisfactory progress. As previously 
noted, federal financial regulations have given major impetus to this 
movement. Still the policies of most districts remained fairly minimal. A 
typical district required a minimum grade point average of 1.5 (on a 4 point 
scale) by the time a studepc had completed 12 credit hours while concurrently 
moving the date for withdrawal from a course without penalty from the end of 
the 14th week of the semester to the end of the 10th week. Course completion 
requirements were those required by federal policy. 
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Complicating efforts to enforce standards of progress was the nearly 
uniform absence of effective student tracking systems. Despite these 
handicaps there has been some progress. Several districts required periodic 
academic audits of students receiving financial aid. Overall there was 
recognition of the need for better student guidance and mare rigorous academic 
stande ^ds. One black president summed it up very well, "Professionally, we 
must map the paths and give no quarter in terms of the standards we require; 
we must be very clear aboiit expected outcomes." 



Academic Support Strategies 



Community colleges placed considerable emphasis on academic support 
service*; in addition to the motivational and learning strategies already 
described. The learning laboratory was the most emphasized intervention. 
Within learning laboratories can be found most of the support services that 
have proven themselves over the past decade. Learning laboratories perform 
initial diagnoses of student deficiencies and prescribe learning modules or 
tutorial services as required. They administer mastery exams an^ preserve 
records of student progress* Many labs have faculty assigned to provide 
special assistance and individual attention. Within the learning labs, heavy 
emphasis was frequently placed on technological solutions to learning 
problems. In particular, use of such computer-assisted instructional proarams 
as PLATO has been very popular. Almost without exception, the material is of 
high quality and demonstrated effectiveness when used by a student. Techno- 
logical solutions are favored by administrators over such labor intensive 
interventions as tutorial services and individualized faculty assistance 
because of perceived efficiency. Technological solutions hase the important 
advantage of being available when people are not. Unfortunately, the 
experience of inner city colleges seems to show that underprepared students 
prefer human interventions because of their need for support as well as for 
role models. Technological solutions require self-motivated and self-directed 
learners, a description that does not apply to most students attending inner 
city institutions. 

One alternative to the centralized learning laboratc/y, favored by faculty 
was separate learning labs operated by academic departments having 
responsibility for remediation. While not as space and personnel efficient as 
the centralized learning laboratory, discipline related laboratories hava the 
advantage of emphasizing the relationship between the exercises providea ar,d 
the skills necessary to succeed in advanced courses offered by the same 
department. 

Regardless of whether learning laboratories were centralized or discioline 
affiliated, the most important service Uey provided was tutoring. Tutors 
were professionals, para-professionals, or peers. The most successful 
colleges using peer tutors provided a professional person who trained, 
organized and evaluated them. In some institutions tutors were assigned 
directly to classes to assure they came into regular contact with prospective 
clients. Attending class had the additional advantage of familiarizing tutors 
with course content and instructor expectations. Alternatively, tutors were 
assigned to a centralized learning laboratory where they served students on a 



walk-in basis. Among the advantages cited for this arrangement were ease of 
administration and use of time in tutoring that would otherwise have been 
spent in attending class. The greatest disadvantage involved the difficulty 
of getting students most in need of tutorial services to take advantage of 
them. It appears that witn educational as well as social services, those who 
need them the least are most likely to take advantage of them. One college 
dealt with this problem by sending out letters to students in high risk groups 
encouraging the use of tutorial services and implying that sliqibllity for 
financial aid might be threatened if the student did not take advantage of 
them. As might be expected, faculty preferred the arrangement where tutors 
were assigned directly to a class. 

One college that limited tutorial services dia so in part because the 
source of funding was a small categorical state grant that limited 
participants to those who were vocationally oriented and disadvantaged. This 
state policy clearly emphasized vocational education at the expense of the 
transfer program. When asked why the colleqe did not use its own resources to 
make tutorial services more widely available, the answer of the person 
responsible for the services was, "Students don't request such services." 
When it was observed that a s is cer college in the same district that attracted 
more capable students made heavy use of tutorial services, the instructor 
suggested the difference should be attributed to the socio-economic background 
of the students. This particular combination of state influence and staff 
attitude seemed to suggest a limited view of the capabilities of the student 
population served. 



Conclusion 



The contents of this chapter provide few surprises to those who are 
knowledgeable about urban community colleges. Such institutions serve 
students who are disadvantaged edi.cational ly and economically. The task they 
have taken on is monumental but they persist. And grudgingly, ihe problem 
gives way around the edges because of a combination of human and technological 
interventions. Progress has been modest and set-backs freqjent. Still, the 
high level of commitment of urban community colleges to the clientele they 
serve, along with their willingness to commit institutional resources to 
special support programs when state categorical grants are reduced or 
foundation funds expire, make them a critical actor in any attempt to reduce 
discrepancies between the educational achievsnent of minorities and 
non-minorities. And despite failures, education remains the nations most 
promising strategy for coping with the long-term consequences of racial 
discrimination and poverty. 

Urban community colleges can be criticized for compromising standards, 
emphasizing a social welfare rather than educational mission, over-emphasizing 
technological solutions, and coming perilously close to confirming the 
criticisms of those who allege they constitute a class-based tracking system. 
But they must be commended for their belief in the basic dignity of all human 
beings, their increasing sophistication in diagnosing and dealing with a broad 
array of learning problems, their willingness to put their resources where 
their philosophy takes them and their success in recruiting a large percentage 
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of ad Che minority faculty members and administrative leadership currently 
involved in Mainland U.S. higher education. 

Beyond these obvious contributions to helping minority students succeed, 
there are hopeful signs on the horizon pointing to future progress, albeit of 
an evolutionary nature. Among the most promising signs is the tendency to rely 
more on institutional research in revising policy and less on philosophy. As 
an example, one district studied the outcomes for three groups in determining 
whether to make course placement mandatory on the basis of reading test 
scores. One was left to do as they pleased, a second enrolled in existing 
developmental courses, and a third was required to enroll in a program 
especially tailored to their assessed competencies. Not surprisingly, all of 
the first group were gone by the end of the first semester. The second group 
did better, but not nearly as well as the third. This district now assesses 
all entering students and mandates placement on the basis of the results. 

In another study conducted in the same district, information gathered on a 
math course with an extremely high failure rate indicated that students who 
experienced problems entered the course from a prerequisite remedial course 
while those entering by way of the placement exam performed well. When this 
information was made available to the math department, the problem was soon 
resolved. Besides using institutional research to identify and resolve 
problems of student learning there appears to be a growing awareness of the 
need to improve the available data base and to rely more heavily on 
Information in decision-making. 

The use of an improved information base in decision making holds the hope 
'of a better understanding of the issues that currently separate community 
colleges and universities in their efforts to provide effective educational 
services to an urban clientele. Understanding each other's cultures is a 
prerequisite to improving opportunities for students to attain baccalaureate 
degrees. The outcome of such understanding need not produce a common culture, 
as each institution has its distinctive niche In the scheme of urban 
education. It should, however, produce greater respect for necessary 
differences in institutional approaches along with strategies for helping 
students cope with these diffeiences. 
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CHAPTER 6 



URBAN UNIVERSITIES 



Most four-year institutions participating in this study could be 
characterized as emerging or aspiring research universities. They value 
primarily scholarship rather than teaching or service. While established 
originally to serve residents of their urban settings, the aspirations of 
their administrators and faculty lead naturally to priorities focused on 
national recognition and improved status within their respective state 
university systems. The conflicting demands of urban settings and national 
aspirations produces dynamic tension that inhibits the intensity with which 
either set of objectives can be pursued. Beyond the conflicting demands of 
setting and aspirations, there are additional complications arising from 
system governing/coordinating board constraints and pressures from state 
political leadership. 

The pursuit of research status in the midst of cities experiencing a wide 
array of social problems forces difficult choices between programs and 
services designed to improve opportunities for city residents and those 
designed to attract and retain distinguished scholars for whom urban location 
may mean little more than convenience. The choice between a teaching oriented 
minority candidate xilling to devote time to serving as a role model for 
minority students and a non-minority candidate with stronger research qualifi- 
cations exemplifies tHe problem which continues through the tenure decision 
and beyond. Complicating the choice process is the widely held perception 
that urban universities are not competitive in recruiting qualified minority 
scholars because of their higher teaching loads in comparison with established 
research universities. 

Despite conflicting objectives and difficult choices, urban universities 
perform their missions at levels that generally exceed the public expectations 
against which they are judged. They enroll the highest proportions of 
minority students of any institutions their respective systems and, even 
though most have few minorities on their administrative staffs or faculty, 
many have intervention strategies of demonstrated effectiveness operating to 
help minority students succeed. Ironically, urban universities take little 
credit for such programs because they are not -.tivities through which 
research universities typically improve their status. Where urban 
universities receive criticism from state levels, and most do not, the 
criticism typically focuses '^n completion rates and representation in such 
professional programs as engineering and medicine. 

The relative absence of criticism is partly a function of the very limited 
data that has been available on the success rates for their students. Only 
recently with the emerging concern about exploitation of athletes has there 
been much effort to examine educational outcomes for students in urban 
universities disaggregated by race or other attributes of interest. One of 
the reasons that urban universities have been slow to develop md publish 
statistics about student completion rates, has been the prevailing practice of 
computing these rates over the same 4 or 5 year periods typically used for 



full-time students in residential universities. Such time periods are highly 
inappropriate, if not totally irrelevant, for the urban contnuter institution. 

In this chapter, we expand our previous discussion on urban university 
culture to examine in detail practices related to the educational program and 
support services. In the course of this analysis, we shall highlight some of 
the disjunctures between university practices and those within conmunity 
colleges where most minority students begin their postsecondary educational 
careers. We do this to set the stage for a discussion of articulation which 
appears in the following chapter. Rather than attempting tu be comprehensive 
in coverage, the focus has aeen placeo on programs and services of particu- 
larly importance to the achievement of minority students. 



Educational Priorities and Practices 



The jniversities in this study are products of tne expansion of educa- 
tional opportunities that occurred in the 1960s. Even those that predated 
this era underwent significant change moving from two-year to four-year 
status, changing from independent to public institutions, or in one case, 
becoming by public referendum, a university. Their master plans conceived in 
the neady environment of higher education's "golden era", projected more 
students, more buildings and more educational programs, particularly at the 
graduate level, than most have been able to achieve. The role of demographics 
and fiscal realities is undeniable In this frustration of ambitions, but also 
important has been the competition and political influence of less urban 
sister institutions who often have done all in the.ir power to prevent the 
developmeht of programs that might compete for students. 

As one result, urban universities believe they need to offer additional 
programs. This is as true of the comprehensive institutions as the research 
universities. And it seems to apply to universities that have followed 
relatively normal development patterns as well as those where program 
development has been curtailed by fiscal constraints and/or system 
competition. There are also the normal problems of faculty imbalance. 
Colleges of liberal arts and sciences have fewer students and more faculty 
than they need while the opposite applies to such professional areas as 
ouslness and engineering. Available resources and student demand have 
significantly impacted admissions standards and faculty interests in retention 
among the colleges that comprise each of these universities. 

The problem of improving baccalaijreate achievement by minorities appeared 
to be primarily a problem of retention. Given the limited remedial offerings 
and support staff available for underprepared students already enrolled, it 
was difficult to see how the admission of additional underprepared students 
would improve the situation. None of the universities were turning away 
gualified minority students, however, the retention of students was not a 
priority for most of them. In one the chair of the faculty retention 
committee indicated sne had not called the committee together in more than a 
year because there seemed to be little reason in view of the outcome of past 
meetings. A dean of an arts and science college described his largely 
unsuccessful efforts to change faculty attitudes that students should "fish or 
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cut bait". In contrast, a dean of a comprehensive university reported 
offering an increased ..umber of remedial sections and reduced class size. 

The Problem of Under Preparation 



In general, university ':culty were less likely to be optimistic about 
their ability to work effectively with underprepared students than their 
community college counterparts. One administrator, recently employed at a 
comprehensive university after serviny in a community collegt for several 
years, attributed this difference to the background in high school teaching of 
many community collioe faculty and their experience in working with a wider 
range of student abilifes. From conversations with administrators, it was 
clear that faculty attitudes, particularly with »-espect to retention, 
represented a key variable in the success equation for minority students. 

Administrators in research universities did not talk about changing 
faculty behaviors except in relation to their tightening standards for 
scholarships as this influenced personnel decisions. In contrast, many 
administrators in comprehensive universities, much like their counterparts in 
community colleges, were optimistic about their ability to encourage faculty 
to become more sensitive to the needs of students in general and of minority 
students in particular. One comprehensive university in a relatively brief 
time span had changed from serving a predominantly white population to a 
predominantly minority population. The racial composition of administrators, 
as might be expected, had changed much more rapidly than the racial 
composition of faculty. White administrators expressed pessimism about the 
probability of changing the behavior of a predominantly white faculty, but 
minority administrators were convinced the necessary changes would occur. 

The single most effective strategy for producing changes in faculty 
attitudes toward minority students may well be the recruitment of minority 
faculty members. In one interview, the tone of a discussion was dramatically 
altered by the arrival of a black faculty member at a meeting of an otherwise 
Caucasian department. Not only did the minority member offer important 
insights, but her presence elicited from her colleagues a much greater 
sei.sitivity to the issues of working with minority students than they had 
demonstrated prior to her arrival. 



Teaching of Writing Skills 



Three levels of entry into the writing sequence were found in most of the 
universities studied. The first level involved the more or less standard 
two-course sequence traditionally found as part of the general education 
requirement. Below the standard sequence, a writing proficiency course was 
offered without degree credit from which students exited only afte*- passing a 
competency examination. A third level involved a two-course sequence intended 
to prepare students needing mo" assistance than provided by the one-course 
remedial sequence for the entr e exam for the stanoard composition sequence 
The use of competency exams to assess students exiting from remedial courses 
or the standard compositi ■ sequence was common. Two universities, one by 
state mandate and the oth • by action of its facuUy senate, had recently 
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initiated a standard examination taken hy native students as well as community 
college transfers before they received junior status. The motivation for 
adopting the requirement was at least twofold. University faculty, as 
previously noted, wera suspicious of the standards enforced in community 
colleges but they were also concerned about the absence of writing 
requirements 1r their own upper division courses amidst reports that their 
graduates lacked writing skills. 

One research university had received a grant from the National Endowment 
for the Humanities to design a three-course writing sequence by involving 
teachers from high schools and adjacent community colleges with university 
faculty. The dean responsible for the program believed the way to overcome 
suspicion about differences in standards and misunderstandings about the kinds 
of problems faced at the different levels of education was to get faculty from 
the levels involved in teaching together. He observed, "Talking is not enough 
to alter the tendency faculty have for putting the blame for poor performance 
one level back." Interestingly, full-time faculty members in the English 
department of this university seemed to exhibit little enthusiasm for the 
project, perhaps because none were involved in teaching courses other than 
1 iterature. 

In the research universities, few. if any, writing courses were taught by 
full-time faculty. Instead, graduate students and part-time faculty, 
sometimes recruited from adjacent community colleges, taught them. At least 
two universities maintained a permanent cadre of lecturers, ineligible for 
tenure, to teach writing. Several offered graduate programs in teaching 
composition and rhetoric and the graduate students from these programs served 
as the reservoir of needed talent for writing courses. 

Perhaps the most interesting arrangement for handling remedial classes in 
writing involved a university which contracted with an adjacent community 
college to offer the classes in university facilities taught by community 
college faculty. The community college claimed the student credit hours 
generated for state reimbursement whilo the university was ?\lso able to count 
the students as part of its enrollment since they were concurrently enrolled 
in other university courses. Most ingenious of all was the formal creation of 
a consortium between the university and the community college, permitting 
students with concurrent registration in both institutions to retain 
eligibility for financial aid. 

In comprehensive universities where full-time faculty typically teach 
writing courses, teaching loads were lighter than in community colleges. 
Where faculty members taught composition exclusively, as occurred in 
predominantly minority institutions where the remedial load was unusually 
heavy, the maximum number of credit hours taught was 9 in contrast with the 15 
found in many community colleges. While community college faculty not 
infrequently teach composition classes in universities, the reverse is much 
less likely to occur, partly because research universities usually have 
restrictions against moonlighting by their faculty. 

There was a sense among resc-arch university English faculty that minority 
students were not well served in their institutions, but there seemed to be 
little understanding of why this was the case. Nor did there seem to be much 
interest in exploring how the situation might be improved. It was clear that 
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few minority students majored in English and that English faculties numbered 
few minorities among their membership. 

Mathematics 



Many of the students who enter urban universities are poorly prepared in 
mathematics. The least selective comprehensive universities offered as many 
as five or six courses at pre-calculus levels. Some were as basic as- 
"fundamental operations on whole numbers, decimals, and fractions." Others 
permitted "students in undergraduate programs which do not require a specific 
sequence in mathematics" to meet general education requirements with limited 
proficiency, although such students were still required to pass a mathematics 
examination. At the minimum, this examination could be passed by students 
having the equivalent of one year of high school algebra. 

Less selective research universities typically offered two to four 
pre-calculus coursec generally paralleling high school algebra, geometry and 
trigonometry. More selective research universities offered one or two courses 
designed to cover the same high school content areas but in less time than 
their less selective counterparts. In research universities, pre-calculus 
courses were not accepted as a part of the degree programs of the high demand 
majors including business, engineering and architecture. 

Beyond the sequence designed to prepare students for calculus, math 
departments provided special courses for students in social sciences and the 
other fields where advanced mathematical competencies were not required. But 
increasingly, the high demand fields emphasized mathematics as an admissions 
requirement. This emphasis which sometir^s exceeded the apparent need for 
mathematics in courses required by the major, seemed to reflect the confidence 
of university faculty in mathematics as an unchanging standard in an 
environment where there is constant pressure to aoapt to students as they are 
rather than to require them to become what faculty believe they ought to be. 

Mathematics clearly served a gatekeeper function for business, a major 
where student interest encouraged faculty to become as selective as their 
universities would tolerate. The explanation provided by faculty was that 
studies in business administration were becoming increasingly quantitative. 
While this assertion was undoubtedly accurate, in the same institution where 
it was given, the business degree could also be earned by substituting a 
foreign language for the required math sequence. 

It is difficult to criticize faculty for using mathematics as a screening 
tool, especially since quantitative concepts are involved in many advanced 
courses in high demand areas and the preparation of students being admitted is 
often meager. In one comprehensive university serving a predominantly 
minority population, only one-half of the enterina students were able to pass 
the competency examination which measured the equivalent of 8th grade 
arithmetic. Twef.ty percent of those entering had the equivalent of one year 
of high school algebra or more. 'Iven in the research universities, the number 
of students requiring some form of remediation in mathematics at entrance 
sometimes exceeded 50 percent. 
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The prognosis for those who enter remedial courses is not good, and the 
further behind they enter in the sequence, the more problematic it becomes. 
Attrition figures for entry level mathematics courses ranged from 35 to 60 
percent. The figures for minorities in the same courses in one university 
ranged from 15 to 25 percent higher than the class average. These figures did 
not apply to Asian students who regularly out-perform everyone, including 
non-minorities, in mathematics and the sciences. As one faculty member said, 
"Every mathematics professor dreams of a classroom full of Chinese." 

Even those who do well are not guaranteed success in the advanced courses. 
Faculty members from mathematics departments explained the poor performance in 
advanced courses of students coming out of their remedial sequence with the 
observation: "Student success in mathematics requires repeated exposures over 
time. You can't cram the amount o.' information in these courses and expect 
students to retain enough to do them any good." 

Like their colleagues in English departments, full-time faculty members in 
math separate themselves from remedial work. This generalization does not 
apply to comprehensive universities where, as previously noted, as many as 80 
percent of the entering students require some form of remedial assistance. In 
research universities, however, remedial courses were taught by part-time 
faculty, graduate students, or lecturers wnh non-tenure track appointments. 
While the mathematics departments retained an oversight function, their 
involvement was as limited as possible. 

Given the diversity among entering students and the competencies they 
present, these universities would seem to be an ideal setting for self-paced 
learning. Indeed, many did use self-pacing for entry level courses, but this 
seemed more a way of managing large numbers than a strategy for promoting 
student success. In one comprehensive university where tutors had been 
withdrawn from self-paced classrooms as an economy measure, faculty members 
responded by placing more emphasis on lecture, discussion and individual 
assistance from faculty members. The increased structure and restrictions on 
the number of times students could repeat examinations increased the success 
ratios. This experience was reported in other settings as well; suggesting 
that self-paced learning has limited value for underprepared students in 
mathematics for some of the same reasons that technology fails in community 
colleges. Seriously underprepared students from educationally disadvantaged 
backgrounds require structure and human support. Providing these does not 
guarantee success, but it does improve the probabilities. 

University math faculty members displayed a curious ambivalence in their 
attitudes towards working with underprepared students. On the one hand, they 
stated such students should go to community colleges; in the same interviews, 
they suggested that students coming directly to the university received a 
better preparation than those beginning in community colleges. Their 
ambivalence was also reflected in policies for working with transfer students. 
Despite articulation agreements and the absence of any statistical evidence 
favoring the performance of native students over community college transfers, 
courses below the level of calculus were not recognized in university 
placement procedures. All students entering as transfers who had not 
completed calculus were required to take a placement examination and placed 
according to the examination rather than on the basis of courses completed at 
the community college. 



It was difficult to escape the conclusion that blacks and Hispanics were 
being systematically channeled into soft majors because of their mathematics 
backgrounds. Mathematics faculty members reported that these minorities did 
not do well in math courses either as transfers or as freshmen. Faculty also 
reported fewer minority students in remedial courses, partly reflecting new 
admissions standards which have reduced the number of minorities being 
admitted. 

Improving math skills among minority students emerged as one of the most 
important strategies for improving the number of baccalaureate graduates. But 
it was difficult to see how this could be accomplished without reforming the 
elementary and secondary school programs through which students entered. None 
of ihe universities were very optimistic about the effectiveness of remedial 
education in compensating for poor preparation in the public schools. One 
group of mathematics faculty hypothesized that the poor math background of 
minorities begins by a sterotyping in the early elementary grades. They 
observed that the time spent on arithmetic skills was much less in the 
predominantly minority schools than in the majority schools. One facuity 
member observed: 

By the time they get to the middle school, they have been conditioned 
to avoid math and science courses in favor of the social sciences. 
Guidance counselors then counsel them to vocational courses or to the 
general education rather than the college preparatory tracks. By the 
time of high school most blacks are convinced they cannot handle 
math. 

Choice of Majors by Community College Transfers 



Most transfers enter urban universities from community colleges in fields 
such as human service, social service, speech and the administration of 
justice. The percentage of minorities is highest in colleges of arts and 
sciences. Of course, many are there because they have been denied admission 
to the program of their choice. Despite the fact that transfers constitute 
more than half of the student population of most arts and science colleges, 
native freshmen continue to receive most of the attention. 

A major challenge for arts and science colleges is how to advise students 
who want to be in another college. One strategy tried without much success 
was to encourage all students to meet degree requirements for the college. 
The vestibule function of arts and science colleges was as problematic for 
students as it was for faculty members. One dean described his experience 
when funding restrictions caused the university to place a limit on liberal 
arts enrollment for one year. The students commented, "You mean we can't even 
get Into liberal arts." 



Colleges of Business and Engineering 



The practices in over subscribed colleges like business and engineering 
contrast sharply with those i": arts and sciences. In one university, all 
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transfer students were expected to complete a pre-business sequence before 
being considered for admission to the college of business. The sequence 
required passing four courses in the major with a minimum grade point average 
of 2.25. 

Despite more restrictive admission policies then arts and science 
colleges, business colleges reported a relatively high ratio of minorities to 
non-minorities and numbered among their majors more transfer students than 
natives. Business college administrators with the best access to performance 
data reported that the problems of success for transfer minority students were 
no different than those for native minority students. One associate dean 
noted that it did not make a lot of difference where students did their lower 
division work, except in the area of accounting; he added, "Our faculty have 
set high standards and require a lot from students." 

Engineering schools have more facts and figures about their students then 
most other colleges. Tney were also more likely to have independent programs 
aimed at recruiting minorities. Such programs operated both at national and 
regional levels. The leadership shown' in this area by colleges of engineering 
seemed related in part to the extremely small number of minorities enrolled in 
their programs. In universities where the overall enrollment of blacks and 
Hispanics ranged from 10 percent to 15 percent, the percentage enrolled in 
engineering was two to six. 

Transfer students also were under represented. In one university where 
transfer students accounted for more then 60 percent of the university 
enrollment, they represented only 23 percent of the enrollment in the 
engineering «-chool. One reason most engineering schools do not recruit 
transfer students is the view that for engineering, you win or lose the 
recruiting battle for students in junior high school. 

Despite the relative absence. 6f recruiting programs aimed at community 
colleges, even the more selective engineering schools enrolled transfers from 
a wide range of community colleges including inner city institutions that did 
not offer engineering transfer programs and served predominately minority 
student populations. 

Suiimer programs for high school students emphasizing skill development and 
motivation were a common approach to the recruitment of minority students. 
Yet, urban universities were not necessarily the beneficiaries of these 
recruiting efforts. One dean who had considerable experience with summer 
programs commented, "Any student who qualifies for our college as a result of 
a summer program also qualifies for other programs that offer more status and 
where there are residence halls." Nevertheless, the effort was judged 
worthwhile as four students in their next graduating class were products of 
this program. 

One imaginative effort to improve recruiting from inner city community 
colleges involved a cooperative program through which minority students 
expressing an interest in engineering were given special opportunities for 
enrichment and assistance and guaranteed three opportunities to be considered 
for admission, each iime in a preferred status if program requirements were 
met. In general, where universities have developed programs with community 
colleges, the results have been very satisfactory. One dean noted that all of 
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the minorities who persisted in his program after a year were either 
transfers or had come through the university's own special program. 

Cooperative programs between community colleges and universities seemed to 
be the exception rather than the rule however. Where they did exist, it was 
unusual to find them focused on inner city cMentele. One university with an 
inner city location had offered to teach special advanced level engineering 
courses for community college students in the neighboring suburbs. When asked 
why such courses were not taught in the city the response was, "The numbers 
aren't there." 



Student Se'^vices 



Research universities typically did not offer the extensive support 
services found in community colleges and to a lesser extent in comprehensive 
universities, especially those serving a predominantly minority student body. 
Within research universities there was much less evidence of concern about 
minority or underprepared students. Most were committed zo accepting losses 
in enrollment as the preferred alternative to accepting students who did not 
meet appropriate admissions criteria. 

Within research universities academic support services such as tutoring, 
remedial courses, and skills laboratories were usually linked to student 
affairs rather than to the educational program. Regardless of where the 
services reported, there appeared to be little concern about integrating 
activities; as one result, efforts to serve minority students seemed 
excessively fragmented. 

Because of the importance of well qualified students to the attainment of 
university priorities and a well defined faculty preference for recent high 
school graduates, the efforts of admissions staff members were oriented toward 
the suburbs rather than the inner city. Despite the importance of urban 
community colleges as a source of students for these universitiei, improving 
coordination of programs or services emerged as a priority in only two cities 
and there it was a function of the personalities of key administrators more 
than a planned activity. 

Comprehensive universities located in urban centers followed practices 
that were similar to community colleges rather than to research universities. 
They differed primarily in placing greater emphasis on exit competencies and 
in being less flexible in adapting practices to the behavior patterns of their 
students. Neither comprehensive universities nor research universities 
produced well articulated philosophies about the needs of urban minorities or 
how these could best be met. The one exception was the minority president of 
a comprehensive university who defined a philosophical position which he 
carefully linked to a coiriprehensive program of services provided by the 
university. 

In the remainder of this section of the chapter, we identify practices in 
common use among study institutions in the areas of admissions, recruitment, 
orientation, assessment and placement, and financial assistance. Under each 
topic, emphasis has been given to the impact on underprepared and minority 
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students, and the approaches are compared with those prevalent in coimiunity 
colleges. The chapter concludes with a discussion of strategies for improving 
opportunities for minority students reported by university staff. 



Admissions 



Adm-'ssion requirements had been stiffened in all of the universities 
participating in the study. The rationale for increasing requirements as 
stated by one university vice president, underscores a value issue separating 
community colleges and universities: 

We were in a dangerous situation in terms of the students we 
admitted; ACT scores were below national averages. We were spending 
money on support systems without evident returns and student quality 
had begun to affect what was happening in the classrooms. 

Institutions were well aware of the effect of increased admissions 
standards on minority enrollments. When one group of faculty was asked how 
they would preserve access while improving quality, the response of the 
department chair was, "That's like cutting the deficit without raising taxes." 

Most universities did not expect their enrollments to decline overall as a 
result of increased admissions standards . At the same time, there 

was little tendency to back away from increased requirements even where actual 
declines had taken place. Faculty members and administrators stressed their 
readiness to accept declining enrollments if necessary to avoid reducing 
quality. The preferred strategy, however, was to offset declines in 
undergraduate enrollments by increasing the number of graduate students. 

In contrast to the stated strategy of increasing graduate enrollments, 
urban administrators actually compensated for the steady erosion in students 
entering directly from high school by admitting more transfer students. 
Universities accepted transfers from community colleges who would not have 
been admissible on the b.isis of high school performance or test scores. Such 
students typically needed only 9 to 18 hours of credit and a grade point 
average of 2.0. Because there were no distribution requirements, 
non-admissable high school graduates were able to enroll in the least 
demanding courses they could identify at the community college while meeting 
the requirements for university admission. 

Even with high school graduates, most universities required only modest 
admission standards. One required students to rank in the upper two-thirds of 
the high school graduating class and to present an acceptable test score. 
Another university by law was reqjired to admit all graduates of state high 
schools completing a college preparatory curriculum. Both of these 
universities had extensive remedial programs and perceived themselves as 
competing with community colleges for the same students, a perception shared 
by the community college administrators in their respective cities. 

Universities followed a two stage process in admitting transfers. In the 
first students were notified by the admissions office of their acceptance and 
of the number of credits they had earned at the community college for which 



they would receive credit at the university. The admissions letter also 
advised them that acceptance to the program of choice and the evaluation of 
transfer credits applicable to a degree program would be determined by the 
school or college responsible for the program. Thus students received two 
separate and sometimes conflicting communications about the status of the work 
they had completed before transferring. 

At the college or department level, admission practices varied in relation 
to student enrollment pressures. In high demand areas, the admissions process 
took longer and frequently resulted in fewer credits accepted as meeting the 
requirements for a degree. Routinely, students found themselves with more 
elective credits than required and fewer credits in the major than 
anticipated. In several universities, those knowledgeable about the 
transcript evaluation process reported that regardless of the number of hours 
earned before transferring, the typical matriculant who had completed two 
years in a community college would require an additional three years to earn 
the baccalaureate degree. 



Recruiting 



The emphasis in university recruiting remains on the recent high fchool 
graduate, but the reality of matriculation demographics moves the university 
toward the transfer student and the part-time adult. Universities with 
predominantly non-minority student populations did not seem to recruit 
minority students as a priority as evidenced by the absence of targeted 
institutional financial assistance and the practices of admissions staff who 
reported concentrating most of their efforts on high schools and community 
colleges in the surrounding suburbs. An admissions officer from one 
university noted that presidential scholarships ra> ely went to black students. 
The officer observed: 

Before bu>;.ing, some of the scholarships were distributed 
geographically and went to blacks. Since the advent of busing, 
however, almost all of them go to white students. 

Inner city public school received very little attention from university 
recruiters except for contacts from those representing special programs for 
minorities. One university that had previously held special registrations on 
an inner city community college campus discontinued the practice. The reason 
given was that the effort seldom resulted in many students being admitted. 
This generally negative assessment of recruiting efforts aimed at minorities 
needs to be qualified by the note that all universities made an effort to 
include minorities on their admission staffs. Typically, each university had 
at least one minority staff member who maintained linkages witn schools viewed 
as sources of minority students. 

University officials were quite candid about their reasons for not placing 
mof-e emphasis on the recruitment of minorities. First, the universities 
already enrolled the highest proportions of minority students of any in their 
respective university systens; thus, thece was lictle external pressure for 
increasing numbers. Second, most policy-level admiru'strators in these 
universities ware quite pessimistic about their ability to recruit well 



qualified minority students. One admissions officer surmied it up: 

We don't stand a chance of getting really able black students; those 
who are able are recruited heavily hy schools with nore money and 
more status. 

Finally, vany in the universities questioned the wisdorr of expending 
scarce resources on support programs that did not improve success for any 
significant percentage of the students enrolled. In addition, there was the 
concern that emphasis on these programs might contribute to status and image 
problcidi' within their respective systems. 

Contributing to the reluctance to emphasize minorities in recruitment 
efforts was the perception that the products of theV city public school 
systems were uniformly poor. One administrator noted that the superintendent 
of schools had written off the current crop of students as unsalvageable. 
Another university administrator observed that the public schools were so 
politicized and under staffed as to be little more than custodial agencies. 
Perceptions of inner city community college products were little better. The 
prevailing judgment seemed to be that research universities cculd net achieve 
their objectives by recruiting minority students from city public school 
systems or urban community college districts. One administrator noted, "The 
numbers of quality minority students just aren't there. - 

As previously noted, exceptions to the lack of emphasis on the recruitment 
of minorities were found in schools of engineering and less frequently among 
colleges of business. Every urban university with a school of engineering in 
the studv also had an identifiable program aimed at attracting qualified 
minorities and providing them with special scholarship assistance. Such 
programs most commonly relied on external support from. private corporations. 
Despite such programs, ^ery few minority students graduated from engineering. 



Orientation 



Orientation practices ran the gamut from a one-hour standard slide 
presentation of university services to an elaborate two-day program complete 
with social activities and small group sessions focused on strategies for 
adjusting to university life and succeeding in studies. The most elaborate 
program was offered by a comprehensive university serving a predominately 
minority student body. Provisions were made in all universities for student 
advising but the quality was far from uniform. 

In one university, an administrator explained why their advising system 
received poor grades by noting many of their students came from community 
colleges with a student development emphasis while their own faculty was not 
student centered. Later in the same conversation, she expanded on her point; 
The faculty here believe there are too many students and they don't have the 
time to advise them. For some faculty, advising means putting out a supply of 
stamped forms in front of their office door." 
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In a different situation, a rinority staff member responsible for a 
student aovising program described a reoccurring scene at the Faculty Senate 
meeting: 

Whenever someone points out that advising isn't very good at this 
university, some faculty member always observes the advising isn't 
very good because faculty aren't paid to do it. At this point, the 
President becoiiies angry and lectures those present that faculty are 
expected to teach and advise; but the faculty are never persuaded. 

Three universities held special orientation programs ror minority students 
that were planned and supervised by minority staff members responsible for 
special support programs. Students attending had to meet special eligibility 
requirements because of the use of categorical funds. Two universities 
offered orientation sessions for transfer students wnich covered standard 
topics including student services, campus life and university requirements. 
Getting minority and transfer students to attend special sessions was a 
challenge. One university that combined orientation for transfer students 
with early registration for courses reported that 15 percent of those eligible 
participated. The comprehensive university thafseemed to work the hardest at 
encouraging minority students to attend attracted only about a third of the 
eligible pool. The tendency for transfers and minorities to make late 
decisions about attending contributed heavily to the problem. 

As was true of admissions, freshman students received the most attention, 
transfers into the day program were next, with evening student3 receiving the 
least. In talking about advisement, one faculty rnen.ber noted, "There is an 
office which advises evening students and other i^usual students." Later, it 
became clear that the category of unusual students included transfers. 
Another faculty member in the group noted advising for freshmen was more 
systematic and better organized than for transfers; "Transfer students drift 
in and are welcomed with open arms, but not helped at all." Another faculty 
member added, "Most of our majors are transfers, but they are not minorities 
or community college transfers." 

The basic assumption undergirding orientation activities was that students 
had defined educational objectives and only needed assistance in selecting 
courses to achieve those objectives. While the quality of advising as 
assessed by the institutions themselves -anged from poor to no better than 
adequate, it was apparent a student who sought out advising services would 
find them. It was not as apparent that efforts were made to insure transfer 
students learned about the importance of advising or were g'ven special 
encouragement to take advantage of advising, with the exception of the two 
universities that had recently initiated special programs. There is a curious 
paradox in the fact that urban universities depend heavilv upon community 
college transfers but give them very limited attention or' special assistance. 



Assessment and Placement 



Urban universities experienced many of the same problems as conmunity 
colleges because of their modest admission requirements and the overlap in 
clientele. Students arrived late and had co be placed in classes without 
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completing prescribed assessment procedures. The influx of underprepared 
students in the least selective institutions placed pressure on faculty to 
adapt course requirements to avoid excessive attrition. As in cofrr^imity 
colleges, students were prevented from enrolling in math, English, chemistry 
"and computer science unless they completed the assessment protass. They were 
permitted to enroll in other courses where they lacked prerequisite skills. 
The practice of permitting underprepared students to enroll in regular 
university courses without the supportive services for avoiding failures 
present in community colleges, did much to explain the high attrition figures 
for minority students who entered as native freshman. 

Placement examinations were routinely administered in re.-^.ding, writing and 
mathematics to all freshman. In some institutions, study skills and career 
interests were also assessed. Trar.sfer students were tested in reading 
and writing if they had not completed the English composition sequence. 
Several universities had either placed one course in the composition sequence 
at the junior level or were planning to do so as a strategy for ensuring that 
no community college transfer would complete requirements for a university 
degree without undergoing an assessment of writing skills by university 
personnel . 

Transfer students were tested in mathematics if they had not completed a 
course in calculus and were then placed wiCiOut regard to math courses taken 
at the community college. One faculty member explained the practice; 
"Transfer course descriptions sound fine in the catalogue, b'lt when we get 
people here, they just don't know the materials." From the perspective of 
university faculty members, transfer students prese.ited at least as much of an 
assessment problem as entaring freshmen. 

Faculty members in such popular majors as engineering, business and allied 
health had d.evelopea additional safeguards against admitting underprepared 
transfer students. Departments within these fields administered validation 
examinations for coursework completed at the community college or held credit 
in escrow until a subsequent course in a sequence was completed satisfactor- 
ily. In several universities, transfer students were admitted as arts and 
science majors and required to comple*-e a minimum of 12 credits in specified 
courses be-^-^re learning whether they were acceptable to the program of their 
choice. While this approach was not significantly different from the or.e 
followed by community colleges in admitting students to their own selective 
allied health programs, the impact was to encourage early transfer, a practice 
that has been found in many settings to be detrimental to student persistence. 

Comprehensive universities in general, and those serving predominantly 
minority student bodies in particular, differed from research universities in 
their approach to enrolling students as would be expected from the previous 
discussion of their greater orientation to the social problems of the areas 
they served. Comprehensive universities like research institutions were 
pulled toward increasing standards and achieving the marks of respectability 
conferred by specialized accreditation in areas such as business and nursing. 
At the same time, they identified with their students and were corrniitted to 
maintaining what one dean described .is "a concerned and loving environment." 
Their emphasis upon the use of examinations to validate competencies reflected 
the philosophy expressed by one administrator, "I'm not interested in who 
comes in; I'm interested in the competencies of those that exit." Motivation 
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as a variable contributing to student success received the same attention in 
universities with minority leadership as it did in conmunity colleges serving 
similar populations. Research universities in contrast oiarched to a different 
drummer. They expected students to be independent and self-directed. The 
absence of concern and special assistance, as weT as the relative absence of 
minority staff in research universities, appeared to account for student 
perceptions of a cold and hostile environment. 



Financial Assistance 



The level of communication between university financial aid officers and 
those in community collet,es was described as good but seemed to occur more as 
a function of attendance at professional meetings than because of any planned 
efforts to exchange information. One financial aid director noted there had 
been considerable communication with nearby community college financial aid 
officers in past years but now such communication "is no longer a priority." 

Procedures for verifying eligibility and monitoring student progress were 
uniformly rigorous among universities. Even with rigorous validation 
procedures and restrictive policies on use of university funds for those whose 
eligibility was in doubt, evidence suggested that few students experienced 
problems obtaining financial assistance. One financial aid director estimated 
that out of 1,000 students processed durina walk-through registration, only 
about 25 could not be helped. These figures, of course, did not consider 
studentr who might have stayed away because of concerns that the university 
would not be -able to help them. 

Most public universities administered very little of their own financial 
assistance. The exceptions were universities concerned about increasing the 
number of qualified minority students either because of strong commitment from 
institutional leaders, or because of the requirements of a state desegregation 
plan. The percentage of students receiving financial aid ranged from 22 
percent in a predominantly white university located in an area away from 
center-city not well served by public transportation, to more than 85 percent 
in a predominantly black university serving an inner city population. As with 
community colleges, the percentage of students receiving financial aid was 
highly correlated with the percentage of minority studf2nts in attendance. 

Work study was an important component of most financial aid programs. A 
research university witn an advantageous location in a si-burban area between 
two major cities reported placing 9,000 students or almost half of its total 
enrollment each year with many of the jobs provided by employers other than 
the university itself. This university expected students on financial aid to 
earn a minimum of 50 percent of their entitlement. 

An inner city university located in the heart of a black residential area 
was heavily dependent on student work study funds. Of the 1000 students 
eligible for the program and willing to participate, only 400 could be funded. 
Given limitations on the availability of grants and work study» there was 
growing concern about the extent to which students had to rely on loans. One 
financial aio officer noted, "Everytims we increase tuition and fees, students 
must borrow more money." 
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Urban universities experienced the same problem as community collages in 
keeping studfints eligible for financial assistance. Their responses were 
generally less flexible, partly because of concern about their ability to 
provide adequate services a'd appropriate courses for late arrivals. In one 
comprehensive university, students were able to count three three-hour, 
non-credit remedial courses in maintaining eligibility for state financial 
aid. If a student did not pass a required competency exam after the first 
try, the course had to be repeated as an overload. This policy demonstrated 
one advantage for underprepared stuuents attending community colleges. A 
transfer student who uses remedial courses to maintain eligibility at a 
community college can retake the remedial sequence in the university without 
losing eligibility for financial assistance. 

Community college transfers were notorious for making late decisions. 
Just as it handicapped them in course selection and advising, it also resulted 
in the receipt of less financial aid than the amount for which they might have 
been eligible. University requirements that bills be oaid following 
preregistration to avoid cancellation of course reservations rompounded the 
problem. For most universities, bills had to be payed several months '^ 
advance of the beginning of a semester to ensure an appropriate selection of 
courses. Apart from the financial strains caused by this practice, there 
seemed to be no systematic way of communicating this information to new 
transfer students. 

To cope with this problem, most universities allowed students, who could 
present a student aid report establishing their eligibility for a Pell grant, 
to complete registration without payment of fees. Less frequently, special 
arrangements were available to extend credit for the purchase of books and 
necessary supplies. One university reported changing a policy that had 
permitted use of institutional funds to help students who had difficulty 
qualifying for financial assistance after experience showed that those who 
arrived late typically left early, with the university holding a worthless 
note. 



Strategies for Improving Student Achievement 



Universities, like their community college counterparts, have developed 
strategies to improve student opportunities for success. The strategics 
reported here include interventions the universities would implement with 
additional resources as well as those already in effect. The strategies have 
been organized into five categories: high schools, community colleges, special 
programs, support services, academic interventions and administrative actions. 



High Schools 



There was practically universal recognition that early identificat-'on of 
potential college students was important. In addition to identifying capable 
candidates as early as possible, preparation during high school years needed 
to be strengthened. One of the ways universities attempted to strengthen 



communication links with high school serving predominantly minority student 
populations was through the assignment of minority staff menbers as liaison 
persons. 

There was also agr.^ement that un-./ersity faculty needed to become more 
aware of conditions in the public schools from whicn minority students 
graduated. The prescription was a simple one: Get faculty more involved in 
the schools and in the communities they serve. But as in the casa of the mice 
who decided to "bell the cat", there was considerable question about how this 
desirable objective should be achieved. One university provided a good 
example of how not to do it. Thay scheduled an all-day seminar on the 
retention of black students but failed to invite any of their own black 
students to the meeting. 

A flag ship university not part of the study but located in a relatively 
urban state capitol of one of the study states, reported a faculty initiated 
program of considerable promise. Concerned about a deteriorating situation in 
the public schools attended by their children, faculty members volunteered 
their time as consultants on the curriculum and as unpaid instructors of 
enrichment classes for teachers and students. The result was described as a 
"renaissance" of the public schools. Unfortunately, faculty members who teach 
in urban universities seldom reside in the school districts from which their 
more disadvantaged students matriculata. 

In working with high school students, considerable emphasis was placed 
upon increasing irotlvation and getting students socially involved. Summer 
challenge programs provided high school students with an intensive experience 
in academics and group life at many universities. Invitations to cultural ano 
athletic events helped ease the social transition. The director of a special 
program for minorities in one university conducted seminars for high school 
students to assist them in improving their scores on the ACT. She also 
offered seminars to help students present themselves in the best possible 
light to universities they were interested in attending. She advised 
universities to "be agressive, they cannot wait for minority students to come 
tc them." 

University staff suggested that minority high school students should be 
urged to apply early and to register early. They should be encouraged to go 
into solid fields rather then the social sciences. Special programs should be 
developed to help them use libraries effectively. Finally, staff in one 
university suggested that the state coordinating board should take the 
leadership in encouraging the establishment of programs in high schools to 
give minorities better guidance, particularly in the year before they go to 
college. 



Commun i ty Co 1 1 eges 



Perhaps the most noteworthy aspect of university strategies for working 
with urban community colleges was their relative scarcity. The small number 
of such strategies reported was particularly puzzling given the fact that more 
than half of the students on urban university campuses get there by way of 
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transfer. It would be tempting to interpret the absence of strategies as 
evidence of a lack of problems but the available data suggest otherwise. 

The only strategy mentioned by more than one university involved 
articulation meetings bringing faculty from community colleges face-to-face 
with their university colleagues. Such meetings occurred in half the cities 
involved in the study and took three basic forms. In the first form, a single 
meeting for the university system was hosted each year by a different 
un-'versity campus. These meetings involved the exchange of information on 
student performance and the discussion of system level articulation issues but 
they were not designed to encourage contact between faculty members at the 
college or department level. 

A "second variation involved a meeting hosted by a single university for 
its major feeder community colleges. In the best example of this type of 
meeting, the morning was devoted to a discussion of university-wide concerns. 
In the afternoon, faculty members and counselors were hosted by the colleges 
to which their specializations most closely related and the meetings became 
working sessions on articulation issues at the department levels. 

The third, and in many respects most promising form, involved the 
establishment of an articulation committee under the joint auspices of a 
university governing board and a community college governing board. The 
articulation committee was given authority to appoint working committees of 
faculty members from universitips and community colleges in any discipline 
where articulation problems were perceived to exist. These committees in turn 
were charged with defining the nature of the problem more precisely and 
proposing a solution to their respective state-wide boards for implementation. 

A different strategy used with mixed results in one state involved the 
definition of core cuv^ricula in majors under the leadership of the state 
coordinating board. Those who supported this approach indicated that students 
who followed the core curriculum closely experienced few problems in transfer- 
ring. Critics felt the approach was time-consuming, the results went 
out-of-date quickly or were ignored by many of the four-year institutions, and 
that the alternative of defining a single general education transfer program 
would have been preferable. 



Categorically Funded Programs 



The federal government and a number of states have special programs 
focused on educationally disadvantaged who meet any two of three criteria: 
TiT^t generation college students, low income, or handicapped. Most urban 
universities receive funding for such programs. These programs are often 
oraanized as a microcosm of the university. Typically, they provide such 
services as recruiting, counseling, tutoring and basic skills courses in math 
and English. The courses carry administrative credit to keep students 
eligible for financial aid but may not be counted toward graduation. One 
minority administrator responsible For directing such a special program 
summarized it as "the way the university discharges its responsibilities to 
minority students." 



Those responsible for special programs reported their enrollments included 
percentages of minority students that were from two to four times the repre- 
sentation of minority students in the rest of the universitv. In part, this 
occurred because special program staff often had responsibility for advising 
on admissions in the "differentially qualified" entering st-udent category. 
Special study program directors provided studies demonstrating that 
underprepared students enrolled in their programs, achieved success at rates 
significantly better than similarly qualified students who entered the 
university without enrolling in their prograrr^s. Special programs were 
generally weil regarded by other members of the university community. But the 
reported effectiveness of these programs and their acceptance did not seem to 
motivate universities to invest any of their own funds in making them 
available to a greater number of students. 

The alternative chosen by most universities has been to increase admission 
standards. In many ways, this choice is defensible. In contrast to community 
colleges, universities have generally rejected the notion of admitting under- 
prepared students without adequate remedial effort. University staff believed 
that devoting additional scarce resources to mounting a massive remedial 
effort would be counter to the purposes for which they exist. Even those ./ho 
directed programs through which differentially qualified students were 
admitted emphasized the need for better qualified candidates if their programs 
were to achieve success within the university environment. 

Not the least important of the contributions of the special programs are 
the minority staff they bring to the u.iiversity. Beyond conducting special 
programs, the special program staff provided an important channel of 
communication between the university and counselors and students in 
predominately minority high schools and community colleges. Universities 
typically did not achieve the same improvements in internal communication 
because of the tendency to fragment special programs and to isolate their 
staffs from the mainstream of university activities. 



Support Services 



While many support services for minority students were provided through 
the special programs described above, not all minority students entered 
through the special program route. And the problems of retention were by no 
r.ieans limited to minority students. One urban university reported that after 
the fall semester 40 percent of all entering students would be gone from the 
university. Universities tolerated the revolving door phenomena as long as 
each new year produced their replacements. But that is no longer the case and 
universities are giving increased attention to activities designed to improve 
retention for all students. 

In one university a counseling center responding to a special committee on 
recruitment and retention, designed a comprehensive student assessment program 
to help students identify strengths and weaknesses in skills necessary to 
academic success. In addition to providing an extensive program of career 
planning, the counseling center focused on helping students pian strategies 
for coping successfully with the university environment. The center offered a 
wide range of self-help, non-credit courses. The focus of the center was on 
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native freshman. Transfer students were not excluded from participation but 
neither was there any systematic effort to involve them. 

There was nearly universal agreement on the importance of residence halls 
for improving opportunities for minority students. Those universities that 
had them reported disproportionate numbers of minority students living there. 
Those universities that did not have them commonly had plans to request such 
facilities under the ratico^-le that urban students in general and minority 
students in particular needed alternatives to living at home in order to have 
the best chance of being successful. 

Academic Programs 



Academic staff were not unaware of the problems experienced by minority 
students. Many were sympathetic to assuming greater responsibility for giving 
minorities a better chance. The very limited number of minority faculty and 
the lack of experience of non-minority faculty in dealing with issues related 
to academic achievement was no where more evident than in the diversity of 
strategies that have been devised and the lack of agreement about which, if 
any, were most likely to achieve success. 

One college of arts and science made the decision to implement two 
recommendations of an internal task force because as the dean candidly 
admitted, "There was some reason to believe they might be effective and they 
were cheap." This college, one of the few to spend its own money on the 
problem, provided evidence of the peril of combining limited expertise and 
bargain-basement strategies. One approach involved paying a good student to 
take notes in a class and to conduct a seminar where other students could come 
for review and to check the accuracy of their own notes. As of the eighth 
week of the semester, no minorities had participated in these seminars but 
then, neither had very many non-minorities. 

An academic strategy mentioned twice by chief executive officers, neither 
of whom had much success in selling the concept to their faculty, involved the 
establishment of a general or basic college into which all entering students 
would go until they demonstrated a level of proficiency necessary for 
admission to the college of their choice. Both of the institutions where the 
strategy was mentioned admitted large numbers of unprepared students and 
attempted to serve them with very limited resources. Both had vestibule 
programs to which students not meeting criteria for admission to a college 
were assigned. Neither of these vestibule programs was perceived by anyone, 
including their presidents, as particularly effective. In one of the two, the 
assignment to the vestibule program was perceived as a punishment, a 
perception well supported by the program description which was under revision 
at the time of site visit. The estimate was that no more than 10 percent of 
those entering this program ever graduated from the university. 

The more selective research universities typically did not offer vestibule 
programs beyond courses and services provided under categorically funded 
special programs. As an alternative, they emphasized faculty advising and 
mentoring as key strategies. In particular, emphasis was placed on bringing 
minority students into contact with role models through an advising or 
mentoring process. Students were also monitored closely with warning letters 
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to those who dropped below a 2.5 grade point average or who earned less than a 
"C" in any course. The letters urged students to rr.aet with a university 
advisor or to take advantage of other available assistance. 



Conclusion 



For all research universities hiring more minority faculty members and 
administrators was seen as the most crucial step in making them more 
hospitable to black and Hispanic students. A minority staff member in one 
predominantly white university summed it up, "A major way to retain students 
is to let them know the university cares about them through recruiting faculty 
members and training peer advisors to be certain that every minority student 
has at least one other minority person at the campus with whom to interact." 

Another staff member from the same institution added, "We need to show 
minority students that it is possible for a minority person to achieve in this 
environment. Currently, no one speaks for minority concerns in senior 
councils; as a result, they are seen as just one more special interest group 
and treated accordingly." This large university, serving an urban area 
heavily populated by minorities, employed only three minority persons in 
reasonably senior positions: an associate dean, an assistant dean, and one 
full professor. 

While faculty members in all universities suggested such strategies for 
improving minority student succ&r? as writing across the curriculum, more 
remedial courses, --jditional tutorial services and permitting students to 
declare academic bankruptcy, the most coherent set of principles was 
articulated by a comprehensive university serving a predominately minority 
student population. The advice they provided gives evidence of their 
experience in working with large numbers of underprepared students in an inner 
city setting. Their suggestions included: (1) provide a good orientation 
program with strong follow-up contact beyond the first session; (2) use 
proficiency exams to force students to confront deficiencies and deal with 
them early in their college careers; (3) monitor student progress closely and 
intervene as soon as problems appear; (4) make the entire staff as accessible 
as possible to students; (5) provide tutoring that is linked with classes; 6) 
enforce explicit standards of progress tied to appropriate regulations for 
dismissal; (7) make certain registration procedures are designed to prevent 
students from enrolling in classes they are not preoared to take; (8) 
encourage close working relationships between the counseling and special 
programs staffs so that students needs can be assessed comprehensively and 
programs to assist them cooperatively defined; (9) encourage the development 
of strong student organizations to provide cohesive groups with which students 
ca.-^ identify. 

Administrative commitment was evident among universities reporting 
progress in improving minority student success. Administrators in such 
institutions used resources to support specific interventions, in addition to 
expressing support in speeches and written documents. In one university, the 
president promised to increase the expense budget of any department hiring a 
black faculty member by 10 percent. Two departments hired black faculty 
members shortly after this offer was made. 
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Excessive fragmentation limits the effectiveness of many special programs 
for minority students. In one university, separate programs for Hispanics, 
American Indians and blacks reported individually to the academic vice 
president but were not coordinated with university counseling services, 
admission, or with one another* The p.-ograms clearly helped minority students 
but did not achieve the critical mass evident in the comprehensive university 
where the president clearly communicated an institutional commitment to an 
organized and systematic effort to help minority students succeed. 
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CHAPTER 7 



BUILDING BRIDGES 



In the preceding chapters, we have characterized community colleges and 
universities as conflicting cultures based on their dominant values and the 
practices growing out of those values. We have also suggested that the 
difference in culture impacts adversely on the baccalaureate achievement of 
urban minority students who begin their postsecondary education in a community 
college. 

There is another side to the story. Universities and community colleges 
operate within state contexts that presume cooperation. Legislatures and 
state coordinating boards have implicit or explicit policies promoting the 
free exchange of students among public institutions with minimum loss of 
credit. Political leaders in urban settings subscribe to the American dream 
of upward mobility without regard to race or socio-economic circumstances. 
And there is the expectation that public institutions will contribute not only 
to the realization of that dream, but also to improving the quality of life 
within the cities where they are located. 

The term most often used to describe the activities through which 
community colleges and universities cooperate to encourage student progress 
toward the baccalaureate ddgree is "articulation". In this chapter, we begin 
by describing state policies promoting cooperation and the institutional 
responses to these. policies in the form of program design and supporting 
services. We then consider the perceptions of college and university staff 
manbers of the barriers that remain and the most promising strategies for 
overcoming those barriers. We conclude with several case studies that present 
and analyze the best and worst scenarios found among the study institutions. 



State Policies on Articulation 



While legislators sometimes react to problems involving loss of credit or 
deficiencies In student performance by passing laws setting minimum standards, 
the major source of state level articulation policies are the coordinating 
boards, particularly those with regulatory powers. Coordinating boards place 
pressure on baccalaureate institutions to honor the academic transfer work of 
community colleges and upon community colleges to maintain academic standards 
comparable to those found in four-year institutions. Unfortunately, state 
legislated or regulated policies do not guarantee effective transfer. Articu- 
lation in its most essential form calls for cooperation, and cooperation 
depends too frequently on the benefits to participating institutions rather 
than the needs of their students. So actual cooperation, as distinct from the 
legislated variety, is governed first by the law of supply and demand, and 
second, by the personality and preferences of those involved. When there are 
too few high school graduates to maintain desireo enrollment levels, 
articulation improves; when personalities clash, articulation deteriorates. 
The tone for the implementation of articulation policies is established by 
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institutional leaders. Where strong leaders emphasize the importance of 
institutional cooperation, policies work. Where institutional leaders are 
lukewarm, or even hostile toward institutional cooperation, policies have 
little bearing on the transfer opportunities actually provided to individual 
students. 

The policies among states participating in the study can be described in 
terms of a typology of articulation policies developed by Kir.tzer and 
Wattenbarger (1985). Florida, Illinois and Texas represent examples of states 
where formal and legally based policies govern the articulation process. In 
Florida, such policies define general education requirements for two and 
four-year institutions, specify the times when required courses can be offered 
at each level, and designate services to aid the movement of students through 
the system. There is also a statewide common calendar and a uniform course 
numbering system, as well as a prohibition against requiring students to take 
lower division general education courses if they have previously completed the 
prescribed general education program in another institution. Florida also 
requires all lower division students to complete - liege Level Academic 
Skills Test before permission is granted to continue in upper division studies 
at a public university. 

Illinois requires two-year colleges to establish admission criteria for 
their baccalaureate programs comparable to those established by four-year 
colleges and universities. There is also a compact which states that 
associate degree graduates from state community colleges should be accepted in 
public universities with upper division standing. Texas has established a 
basic core of general academic courses which can be transferred freelv amona 
all public institutions. 

Arizona, Missouri and New Jersey are categorized by Kintzer and 
Wattenbarger as states which concentrate on formulas for equating credits in 
general education and in the major while exhibiting less concern about suppor- 
ting services. New Jersey, for example, provides a "ful 1-faith-ai.d-credit" 
plan which guarantees graduates of approved transfer programs that their 
general education credits will be accepted in their entirety toward the 
general education requirements of a New Jersey public university (not 
necessarily the one of choice). Missouri provides guidelines setting forth 
"the expected course of action or set of circumstances that apply to decision 
making in which transfer of credits is involved" (Missouri Coordinating Board 
for Higher Education, 1984, p. 2). Graduates of two-year associate in arts or 
associate in science degrees, are guaranteed junior standing provided they 
have pursued a program mutually agreed upon by the community college and the 
university and have earned the appropriate degree. Arizona has an 
articulation committee jointly appointed by the Board of Regents and the State 
Community College Board. This committee operates through program 
subcommittees comprised of discipline-based faculty members who have the 
responsibility for identifying and resolving an entire range of problems 
impacting effective transfer. A Course Equivalency Guide is also published 
annually and some institutions exchange curriculum representatives. 

The Kintzer and Wattenbarger typology breaks down when it is applied to 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. Pennsylvania straddles two categories reflecting a 
mixture of state system policies and individual agreements among institutions 
that creates an articulation environment too complex to describe in simple 
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terms. Ohio, like Pennsylvania, has a ccxnbination of state system policies 
and agreements among individual institutions. While Ohio, like Missouri, has 
a statement on guidelines for articulation adopted by its Board of Regents, 
the statement stops short of defining the expected course of action, 
suggesting instead a program of voluntary compliance among affected 
institutions. At the time of the site visit, the Ohio statement had not been 
revised for eight years and was regarded as a minor influence by the state's 
institutions. Among participating states, Ohio and Texas were both cited by 
Kinczer and Wattenbarger as states that have made the most impressive progress 
in improving opportunities for transfer from community/technical college 
vocational programs. 

Despite variations in the regulatory environment, all states had s:me form 
of articulation agreement governing transfer between two and four-year 
institutions. Sometimes the agreements were the product of negotiations 
between individual institutions; in others, they were prescribed, at least in 
general format, by coordinating board directives. But even in states with 
formal and legally based policies, the reality of institutional relationships 
was often at variance with the intent of policy. In one state, for example, a 
major receiving university had never accepted a state compact and continued 
the practice of defining its articulation policy on a community 
college-by-cotnmunty college basis. Because of the wide variation in the 
preparation of students being admitted from the community colleges with which 
the university regularly interacted, this resistance to the statewide policy 
was not only understood by coordinating board officials but implicitly 
accepted . 

As noted earlier, the reality of articulation practices is determined not 
by the semantic content of written policies or agreements, but rather by the 
concern and commitment exhibited by institutional leaders. In this section, 
we have provided some general sense of state influences on interinstitutional 
relationships. We turn now to a consideration of programmatic attempts to 
deal with articulation issues and some of the services provided by states and 
institut- ^ns to aid student movement. 



Transfer Programs 



Ccmmunity colleges typically offer four different associate degree 
programs. The most widely offered, the associate in arts degree, involves 
completion of 60 to 64 semester hours of credit and conforms, in general, to 
the lower division requirements of the baccalaureate degree in most fields 
where special izati'n does not begin until the junior year. The associate in 
science degree, also widely offered, follows the pattern of the associate in 
arts degree but places greati-'- emphasis on math and science to prepare 
transfer students for majors in these areas or in engineering. All of the 
community colleges participating in the study offered these two degrees. 

The associate in applied science degree generally requires completion of 
more credit hours than the two transfer oriented degrees with approximately 
two-thirds of the required work in an area of specialization and the remaining 
one-third devoted to general education. This degree is intended to prepare 
students for immediate employment in a career field after leaving the 



conmunity college, or to upgrade students in a field where they are already 
employed. All of the conmunity colleges in the study offered this degree or 
some close variation. 

Most of the colleges in the study also offered an associate In general 
studies degree. This degree requires completion of 60 to 64 semester hours 
but has few or no distribution requirements and often permits the inclusion of 
a specified nunber of remedial credits. The purpose of the degree beyond 
permitting the award of a credential to students completing an almost random 
selection of courses, is unclear, but no community college recommends the 
degree for students interested in transfer. Nevertheless, students have 
appeared at university admissions offices with this degree and objected when 
they did not receive the same treatment specified for the more restrictive 
associate in arts or associate in science programs, 

A variety of program designs were observed among the transfer curricula. 
In states with more formalized articulation agreements, the tendency was 
toward a core or general education component for the lower division. This was 
sometime described as a two-plus-two design with upper division institutions 
agreeing to accept core general education courses as satisfying their lower 
division requirements for a baccalaureate degreCv The use of the core concept 
in developing institution to institution articulation agreements was highly 
regarded by community college administrators because it provided suD5>tantial 
flexibility in institutional instructional approaches. 

Where state coordinating agencies had less regulatory authority or assumed 
a more consultative role, articulation agreements often were negotiated on a 
major-by-major basis. This model required consultation among faculty members 
from universities and community colleges to determine the type, level and 
sequence of lower division courses transferable for each major, including 
those courses to be treated as electives and those meeting specialization 
requirements. 

The full-faith-in-credit policy described earlier assumed a comparability 
of lower division courses regardless of where offered. Course comparability 
in this setting was determined by a panel of faculty from affected 
institutions. In other states, the determination was made through an analysis 
of catalog descriptions or course outlines and was closely controlled by 
university faculty members. 

Regardless of articulation agreements, the determination of which credits 
apply toward a degree and which counted as electives, occurred at the univer- 
sity at the department level. The credit-by-credit determination of courses 
meeting requirements for a degree recognized the ultirrate authority of faculty 
m the university to determine course content, standards of performance, and 
credit worth. 

Community college administrators have not been happy with the degree of 
influence over their curricula exercised by university faculty through the 
process of evaluating courses for transfer. Their effort to gain increased 
autonomy has taken several forms, including a push to gain acceptance for 
specialized courses offered in the associate in applied science degrees, and 
in some instances, ambiguous labeling, which places the burden of determining 
course transferability on the university. In general, students have 



experienced the fewest problems when following the most closely prescribed 
programs. While greater curricular autonomy has undoubtedly served the needs 
of many community college clients, it has contributed to the problems experi- 
enced by those seeking baccalaureate degrees. 

In contrast to general studies programs, capstone programs (also called 
two-plus-two programs in some settings), have enhanced opportunities for 
transfer by building an upper division sequence on specialized work completed 
in the community college thereby allowing a student with an applied associate 
degree to earn the baccalaureate degree in an additional two years. In recent 
years, capstone programs have developed in areas such as allied health and the 
technologies. Capstone programs were quite rare in research universities, but 
relatively common in comprehensive univer.'.ities. They were always available 
in the upper division comprehensive universities because such institutions 
relied upon community college preparation in the lower division for any major 
they offered. 

Where research universities offered capstone programs, it was often in 
response to the pressures of r state coordinating board whicr had required the 
program as a condition for approving a new degree. Interestingly, four uni- 
versities in the study offered capstone programs in nursing, a field that is 
generally regarded as unpromising for this approach because of perceived 
opposition from the National League for Nursing. Other capstone programs were 
found in law enforcement, hotel/motel and restaurant managen(ent, computer 
science and art. However, capstone programs appeared to lead a tenuous 
existence as university faculty preferred to admit their own freshmen. Their 
resistance to programs making them dependent on community college faculty for 
lower division preparation was not dissim-flar to the resistance of community 
college administrators to the influence on their transfer programs exercised 
by university faculty. University faculty may accept capstone programs to 
secure approval for a degree, but once approval has been granted, efforts turn 
to securing approval for a generic progrcim. Among research universities where 
capstone programs had been initiated under duress, the programs either were 
not working well or were in a state of transition. The major exception to 
this generalization involved bachelor of technology programs built on the 
applied science degree in engineering-related fields. 

One comprehensive university did offer a second option, the open 
university degree. While there are many variations of this program, all 
permit students substantial flexibility in counting credit from previous work. 
Some may also award credit for life experience. With the assistance of an 
advisor, students develop a contract with the university specifying an 
appropriate objective and an acceptable plan for achieving that objective. 
Some programs require completion of a minimum number of hours in residence, 
uv't the requirement can usi«ally be fulfilled through extension courses, 
courses offered by television, or other arrangements designed to avoid 
disruption in the student's job or family life. As one example, students who 
graduated in auto mechanics from a community college were able to earn the 
baccalaureate degree with full credit applied from their auto mechanics 
program. Several faculty members teaching in the auto mechanics program at 
the community college had earned this degree. 

In spite of important value differences between community colleges and 
universities, attention has been given to program practices designed to 
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improve opportunities for student movement. In addition to efforts aimed at 
the design of compatible programs, a variety of advising tools and services 
were available in many settings. 

"Most universities published curriculum guides through which they 
guaranteed the acceptance of specified courses offered by a community college 
as long as a "C" grade was earned. In at least two states, universities and 
community colleges operated according co a common calendar. In one metro- 
politan area, a common transcript hsd bean developed by a consortium of two 
and four-year institutions to facilitate admissions and placement decisions 
and to maintain continuity in the award of financial aid. A community college 
district and a university in another city, were preparing to implement the 
electronic transfer of credits and had approved a consortium agreement that 
kept students concurrently enrolled in both institutions eligible for 
financial assistance where such students would not have been eligible based on 
the total number of credits taken at either institution independently. 

One state level articulation agreement provided a mechanism to resolve 
student or institutional grievances arising from the transfer of credits. 
Representatives from colleges and universities met -agularly with their 
counterparts from the state office to review articulation practices and to 
deal with problems. A common practice involved the identification of an 
individual with specific responsibilities for maintaining good relationships 
with an adjacent community college or university, and resolving articulation 
problems as these were identified. 

To this point, we have suggested t;iat universities and community colleges 
constitute different cultures which often give rise to practices that impede 
the orderly transfer of students, in general, and of minority students in 
particular. However, we have also identified state and institutional policies 
and practices designed to keep the system open for those it was intended to 
serve. In the next two sections of this chapter, we report barriers as these 
are perceived by staff members in community colleges and universities. 



Barriers: The Community College Perspective 



The barriers identified by community coMege faculty and administrators 
centered on the attitudes and practices of university staff members, as well 
as the preparation of students coming to the community college. The relative 
absence of self-criticism could have been a normal reaction to outsiders 
questioning institutional practice, or it could have resulted from an absence 
of evaluative data. But whatever the reason, few respondents saw articulation 
barriers as a consequence of coiraiu.iity college attitudes or practices. 



Criticism of University Attitudes and Practices 



University administrators and faculty members were consistently critici-ied 
for their condescending attitudes toward community colleges. The president of 
an urban community college who had assumed her position a year earlier repor- 
ted r.c welcoming communication or any subsequent contact from the president of 
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a nearby public university. She observed, "I guess it is my responsibility to 
initiate contact; apparently he (the university president) is too busy to 
extend a welcome or to discuss ways in which we might work together. I have 
seen him in several group meetings but I am sure he didn't even recognize me." 
The dean of a college of arts and sciences sgreed that attitudes represented a 
major barrier, "University faculty view community colleges and their products 
as inferior. While the data contradict that view, the attitude persists. 
Interestingly, community colleges defend themselves on the basis of data, but 
it doesn't change the attitude of university faculty at all." 

University faculty members were described as unfairly critical of those 
who teach in community college. Some community college faculty members said 
their university counterparts did not understand the community college 
mission, and were themselves so preoccupied with the "publish or perish 
syndrome" that their views of the teaching function were reactionary. One 
faculty member added, "It's ludicrous that they (the English faculty) have 
been criticizing us for the level of preparation of our students. First of 
all, three of ui are employed there as adjunct faculty members and two-thirds 
of us completed our graduate training with them!" 

Community college English 
faculty wera especially critical of the research university practice of 
staffing composition courses almost exclusively with teaching assistants. 
WhtTe universities accepted "D" grades awarded by their own teaching 
assistants while refusing to accept "D"s from the community college, the 
criticism degenerated into hostility. To offset adverse reactions from 
community college faculty, several universities no longer accepted "D" gradss 
for courses in the major regardless of where the grade was earned. . 

Community college staff members also criticized university policies 
encouraging students to transfer early despite the considerable body of 
evidence positively relating persistence and achievement to the number of 
hours completed at a community college before transferring. Also, a source of 
concern were changes in university programs or admission practices without 
sufficient advance not-'^e to the community colleges that would be affected. 
One university instituted a writing test for transfer students and required 
those who did poorly to enroll in a special writing course. The community 
college perceived the practice as discriminatory since native students were 
not required to take the same examination. The issue became so charged that 
the presidents of community colleges In that state acted collectively in 
demanding that the requirement be removed, or that native as. well as transfer 
student be tasted. Eventually the university agreed to test its own students 
as well as transfers. 

In a different university, faculty decided to change the mathematics 
sequence without conferring with community college stdff who were using the 
universities curriculum guides to advise students. The director of admissions 
unwittingly poured fuel on the controversy by declaring that the catalog 
governing university requirements was tne last one printed prior to a 
student's matriculation. He added, "There is no consideration for students 
who follow the catalog in effect at the time they begin in a community 
college." In this situation, canmunity college faculty members and 
administrators were ready to encourage their students to challenge the 
university through the courts. 
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Community college sti ant affairs personnel were frecjuently critical of 
university policies for their absence of concern about the bsv-kground and 
needs of transfer students. They argued that universities sl.,uld establish 
practices designed to facilitate transition from the more supportive community 
college environment to the university environment. One counselor observed, 
"They think their bulletin boards and the printed materials lying around are 
tantamount to effective counseling and advisenrent. They simply don't 
understand that our students lack the middle class orientation and are not 
self-directed or self-confident." 



Student Preparation 



Even though the question about barriers produced a substantial amount of 
criticism of university policies and practices, for most respondents the 
single most important impediment to effective transfer was student 
preparation. And, in discussing this concern, there was at least implicit 
criticism of community college practices. One humanities division chair 
noted, "The principal barrier to transfer for our students is that the 
reading, writing, and mathematics skills net learned in high school, are not 
learned at the community college either." He continued on a note reminiscent 
of the findings of a recent study on literacy to which we have previosly 
alluded: (Richardson, Fisk and Okun, 1983), "Teachers have learned to teach 
contend, without requiring students to read or write." 

While problems with basic skills were pervasive, community college faculty 
members were also concerned about student attitudes and motivation. Staff 
members pointed to the difficulty of communicating to minority students the 
difference higher education could make in their lives in the absence of role 
models. There was a general sense that encouraging students, who were poor, 
to defer immediate gratification in the hope of future rewards represented an 
almost hopeless challenge. 



Barriers: The University Perspective 



While the central theme of barriers perceived by those in conitiunity 
colleges involved the attitudes of university personnel, the central theme of 
barriers perceived by univerities was quality. When reduced to its lowest 
possible denominator, quality meant well prepared, incependent learners who 
reflected the middle class values of scholarship, inquiry and the value of 
education itself. 

At the extreme, the suggested way to assure such quality was to eliminate 
the community college experience entirely. A vice president of academic 
affairs at one urban university declared: 

The policy that inhibits successful baccalaureate programs is the 
state requiranent for the majority of acadenic high school graduates 
to go through the community college system. It is quite evident that 
the policy is inappropriate when you consider tne fact a higher per- 
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centage of high school graduates from this region of tht state 
actually go to institutions out-of-state. This is because they want 
to avoid going to the community colleges. 

The same administrator indicated that community colleges were an appropriate 
point of access for minorities although he was not clear whether enough 
minorities were achieving such access. 

Quality concerns of universities also focused on grading practices as 
previously discussed. Several university ad. listrators suggested that 
community colleges used grades as an incentive device for improving the 
self-concept of minority student: rather than as standards against which 
students were expected to achieve. As noted elsewhere, community college 
faculty members conceded their use of norm referenced grading systems In 
centrist to the criterion referenced systems more commonly used in univer- 
sities. So, the observations of these administrators were not inaccurate, but 
their interpretation of the practice underscored the point make earlier about 
different, cultures. 

University faculty and administrators also pointed to differences in 
course content as a barrier. Those in arts and sciences criticized depth of 
coverage. Several observed that community college faculty did not cover the 
same content even when they used the same text. University faculty in 
specialized areas were sometimes critical of the perspective from which 
community college courses were taught. One business faculty member commented, 
"They teach that co'jrse from a sociological perspective but we teach it from 
an economic perspective. Their students are simply out of sync with ours." 

A somewhat different perspective was offered by an associate dean of 
engineering, "Community college faculty have no adequate understanding of 
where their courses lead at the upper division. They need some sense of what 
higher level courses are all about if they really want continuity for their 
students." 

A vice president of academic affairs explained why he taught a freshmen 
level chemistry cijss on alternate years and an ac.anced course during the 
intervening years. The freshmen course reacquainted him with lower division 
clientele and the subject matter causing him, "to rethink my own approach and 
to examine a strategy to make these students actually think through what they 
are studying. Community college faculty," he observed, "are vulnerable to 
teaching i-^ the same manner year-after-year without examining the way they ars 
teaching or whether they are maintaining the rigor and standards which are 
nectied." 

One community college instructional approach singled out for special 
criticism, involved the use of mini or "flex" courses. Essentially, this 
approach involved dividing l.'ie content of standard three or four credit 
courses into discrete one credit modules that could be offered in compressed 
sessions. Orig.nally developed in specialized areas to accownodate the needs 
of business and industry, the practice had been extended by some community 




colleges to academic courses as well. In addition to concerns about quality 
and content, one university official noted, "Those courses contribute to a 
mind set on the part of students that a baccalaureate program is nothing more 
than a required number of green stamps to be accumulated the easiest way 
possible." 

While university personnel did identify coui se content, grading standards 
and continuity a- potential barriers to effective transfer, their general 
attitude toward articulation was one of complacency. And from the perspective 
of mi'ch of the evidence on the transfer process, their complacency seemed 
justified. For many students the transfer process works well. In contrast to 
university personnel, the predominant reaction among community college faculty 
and administrators was frustration. This difference is a consequence of the 
control universities exercise over the articulation process. As one result, 
they are able to protect themselves against community college practices they 
dislike without jeopardizing the flow of needed students. The use of such 
simple expedients as selectively granting elective credit or administering 
validation exams presents an inconvenience to transfers from suburban 
community colleges. Urban community colleges, by contrast, experienced these 
practices as serious impediments to the progress of their clientele and were 
critical of the attitudes that led to additional difficulties for an all ready 
high-risk population. 



Community College Articulation Proposals 

Community college administrators and faculty recommended a combination of 
internal reforms and changes in university practices to improve student 
opportunities for trouble-free transfer. One proposed reform illustrated the 
differing impacts of current practice on inner city and suburban institutions. 
In one district, the white president of a suburban community college observed. 
People don't pay much attention to the transfer program, its working." The 
Mack administrator of a sister inner city college emphasized the need for a 
two-tier transfer program with selective admissions for the upper tier, while 
maintaining open admissions to the lower. 

Other proposals for internal refonr* paralleled many of the strategies for 
improving student achievement discussed in Chapter 5. Included among these 
proposals were honors programs, stronger liberal arts programs, more compe- 
tency based outcomes, and released time for faculty members to coordinate 
liberal arts offerings. 

Administrators emphasized a number of practices: providing students with 
realistic information about themselves and their alternatives at the time of 
admission, helping students identify objectives early and assisting them to 
develop individual educational plans, working to help students raise expecta- 
tions of themsflves, and insuring that information about transfer 
opportunities and requirements reached students prior to their first registra- 
tion. Administrators also emphasizeo the need for community college faculty 
and counselors to visit four-year institutions. 

Administrators also pointed to the need to improve faculty advising, to 
require high standards, and to enhance learning support systems and financial 
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aid. They added that students should not be required to choose between meet- 
ing the graduation requirements of a community college catalog or following 
the transfer guide published by a four-year institution. And, despite 
protests to the contrary from top administrators, there was a clear sense 
among faculty and middle-level managers that community colleges in general, 
and inner city colleges in particular, placed excessive emphasis upon voca- 
tional education to the det-iment of the transfer function. 

Beyond actions community colleges might take to strengthen the transfer 
function, a number of needed changes in university practices were also 
identified. Perhaps the most fundamental was the need for improved 
communication. Suggested forms of communication included: clear-cut 
statements on transfer policy, visits by program representatives to improve 
advising for potential majors, closer working relationships between university 
counselors and their community college counterparts, faculty exchanges, and 
direct and continuing feedback on the performance of transfer students. 

None of these proposals were revolutionary and all were found in operation 
in one or more of the participating cities. Interestingly, however, most of 
these practices represented exceptions and none of the pairs of i Hutions 
were involved in a systematic effort to implement the entire range "or 
example, a majority of the universities relied upon the Family Privacy Act 
(Buckley Amendment) as a rationale for providing suirenary statistics or none at 
all on the performance of community college transfers. Illustrating the 
importance of individual action in making articulation work, one university 
vice president received a request from a community college district for 
student specific data. His request to university legal counsel produced an 
opinion acknowledging the exceptions in the act dealing with research and the 
improvement of educational programs, but concluding with the admonition, "If 
you want to be absolutely safe, we suggest you withhold the information." 
Deciding against being "absolutely safe", the vice president directed that the 
infotmation be provided thereby establishing a continuing dialogue that led to 
the exchange of data tapes each semester in a form suitable for follow-up 
studies and ultimately, to a decision on the part of the two staffs to develop 
the electronic exchange * transcripts. 

In fairness, it was not always the university that blocked the feedback on 
transfer student performance. In one city, a university institutional 
research office offered to provide this data. The community college district 
operating in a sensitive political environment indicated informally that it 
was not interested. The unstated reason was that such information would 
reflect adversely on the declining performance of students attending an inner 
city college, a situation the district preferred not to publicize or confront. 

With the exception of one ^bate where the legislature had mandated that 
public universities provide regular feedback information and the university 
described above, only two other universities voluntai ily provided information, 
unfortunately, the information provided was less systematic and less 
comprehensive than needed for optimal usefulness. 

Faculty exchanges were widely identified as the single most promising 
strategy f:r reducing transfer barriers. Where contacts did exist between 
university and community college faculty, those involved were uniformly 
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positive and reported that such contacts not only enhanced university faculty 
views of community college programs but, also provided leadership in 
strengthening community college articulation practices. However, motivating 
faculty members from research universities to devote additional time to 
teaching related activities when they believe they are already burdened with 
more teaching responsibilities than their research interests can accommodate 
constitutes a major challenge. The two universities that had made the 
greatest strides in coping with this issue were both recipients of external 
grants that provided incentives for joint activity among university and 
community college faculty, and in one instance, high school faculty as well. 
The area of faculty exchange would appear to be a particularly promising arena 
for intervention by foundations interested in promoting more effective 
articulation. 

Outside of joint teaching activity, several promising forms of cooperation 
were identified. In one setting, where community college faculty were suspi- 
cious of university standards in grading writing samples that were used to 
place native and transfer students in a composition sequence, it was agreed 
that samples would be evaluated by both groups with joint resolution where 
serious differences occurred. In other settings, universities invited faculty 
members from a community college to sit on committees dealing with the 
revisions of admission requirements, the construction of an exam for advanced 
placement, and in one setting, college level curriculum committees. 
Experiences in these examples suggested that the two most reliable ways for 
quieting criticism of university practices involved participation and equity. 
Universities that Involved community college faculty in design or evaluation 
and treated community college transfers the same way they treated their own 
native students, received high marks for their efforts to improve 
articulation. 

Finally, from a community college perspective there were actions that 
should be taken by state coordinating boards -to improve opportunities for 
minority students to earn the baccalaureate degree. One such action Involved 
the Improved definition of institutional mission to limit competition among 
public institutions. In those states where this had not been accomplished, 
community college and university personnel saw competition for students as one 
of the most serious barriers to effective transfer. Also Important from the 
community college perspective was giving preferred status to the transfer 
associate degree by guaranteeing those who earned them, junior status without 
the cour^e-by-course evaluation typically applied to those transferring 
without a degree. In states where the associate degree was given preferred 
status, more students graduated from co<ftnunity colleges and articulation 
procedures appeared to function more smoothly. In general, community college 
administrators favored a stronger coordinating board role in mandating 
articulation practices. 



University Articulation Proposals 



As previously noted, universities controlled the articulation process and 
so were better satisfied with existing .arrangements than their community 
college colleagues. Without exception, universities resented intrusions from 
state coordinating boards, however well-meaning, and were particularly opposed 



to having them exert greater influence over the curriculum. Reflecting their 
satisfaction with current procedures, universities advanced relatively few 
suggestions for improvement. 

Chief among the suggestions advanced was the need for faculty and 
counselors in community colleges to better prepare minority students for the 
university's culture and expectations. One university dean observed, "Most 
community college transfer students come to us expecting things to be done for 
them; we expect them to be self-directed and independent." But sometimes 
student behavior can be misinterpreted. Speaking of transfer students from a 
predominantly minority community college, a dean in a different urban 
university noted, "The students from community college arrive here feeling 
they know all about university campus life- They are so independent they 
never seem to ask questions or to come to us seeking help." Review of the 
statistics for this university revealed an extremely high attrition rate for 
minority transfer students the first semester after admission. Clearly, there 
were explanations other than the independence for the lack of minority student 
use of university services. 

Faculty members expressed concern that students frequently cam? to the 
university without completing math requirements; thus, eliminating themselves 
from many of the more desirable majors and inviting problems with course 
sequencing. In reflecting their concern with standards, several adminis- 
trators and faculty members suggested that community colleges implement 
assessment procedures and withhold grades until specified levels of perform- 
ance had been achieved. One department chairman observed, "If they would only 
recognize the importance of quality control at their end of the line, we'd be 
happy to accept their students." A faculty member at another university 
declared, "They really need to institute a writing requirement across the 
curriculum because that's the only way their students will ever learn to 
write." 

At two universities, staff members proposed that community colleges 
institute an ongoing process of program review and institutional self-study 
for their transfer programs much like the process used by specialized and 
institutional accrediting agencies. The self-study process as proposed would 
involve not only community college faculty and administrators but representa- 
tives from universities as well. One university administrator suggested that 
the state coordinating board should require such self-study in the absence of 
action by local institutions initiating such a process. 

While university staff were not reluctant to provide advice to their 
community college counterparts, much of what they said applied to their own 
internal practices as well. Several universities did not have adequate 
curriculum guides for transfer students, even though, university staff 
directly involved in the articulation process felt such guides were essential 
and that their preparation and maintenance should be an assigned 
responsibility. Scaff members were also critical of the absencs of systematic 
procedures,. for determining course equivalencies and for reviewing transcript 
credits. ^ 

Some university administrators suggasted that universities should either 
accept transfer students or reject them rather than subjecting them to rules 
and regulations designed to discourage them and make it more difficult for 
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them to succeed. Mentioned as particularly problematic were the recalculation 
of grade point averages using different rules from those applied in the 
community college and the excessive award of elective credits in the depart- 
mental evaluation of transcripts. 

Underlying most of the suggestions for improving articulation was an 
evident need for greater communication. One dean noted, "If we could just 
develop a sense of collegiality between university and conmunity college 
faculty, 90 percent of the problems would go away." Complicating the 
challenge of developing such a sense of collegiality was the difference 
between those who identified problems and those who were in a position to do 
something about them. Administrators of university programs for minority 
students often held views of articulation not significantly different from 
those in community colleges, but senior administrators and faculty members 
were much less aware of these issues and less inclined to see them as problems 
requiring priority attention. 



Summing It Up 



One of the assumptions that governed the design of this study was that 
those who established public urban community colleges and urban universities 
In the same cities at about the same point in time had some expectation that 
the two institutions would work together. Reasonable levels of cooperation 
were found in half of the cities in the study. In all states formal 
? f^^°" policies, some emanating from the state and others from the local 
Institution, were designed to accomplish an orderly progression from lower 
division to upper division work. 

Regardless of state role, the articulation process was controlled at the 
operational level by senior institutions, a reality resented by conmunity 
colleges. It was not uncommon for university administrators to take the 
position stated by one dean, "Bureaucratic attempts at articulation are 
largely doomed to failure." This position was of course consistent with the 
preference of universities to limit the influence of the state coordinating 
boards on their curriculum. It was also consistent with the limited influence 
administrators typically exerted over the curriculum within the university 
setting. 

The danger in presenting a synthesis of articulation practices, as we have 
done in this chapter, involves the tendency to focus on individual practices 
rather than outcomes. To guard against that possibility, we conclude this 
chapter with four case studies presenting best and worst case scenarios as 
well as the lessons they teach about effective articulation. 



Best Scenario 1 



A university by virtue of its history and perceived mission, may develop a 
positive relationship with community colleges despite the absence of formal 
policies, meetings, or agreements. This type of "best practice relationship," 
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however, is heavily dependent on the personalities of administrators as 
evidenced by the first case. 

Blue Collar University, one of the older universities in the study, had a 
reputation for being extremely supportive of community colleges and open to 
the transfer student. More than 60 percent of its student population were 
transfer students and two-thirds of them came from nearby community colleges. 
Except for a position paper on articulation developed at the state level 
nearly a decade earlier there were no formal articulation policies in evidence 
between Blue Collar and any community college, including the one located in 
the same city. Administrators reported no formal recruitment of transfer 
students and no systematic efforts to confer with community college staff on 
curriculum continuity. 

While Blue Collar administrators reported some of the same criticisms of 
community college practices identified in other cities, the criticism seemed 
more temperate. Community college administrators and faculty, while critical 
of several Blue Collar practices, nevertheless spoke positively of the 
university as a major recipient of their transfer students. 

The founder of Blue Collar had been dismayed by the elitism of nearby 
institutions of higher education. A dedication plate on the administration 
building explained his sentiment that the highest priority for the university 
should be the children of working class families who were the first 
generation to enter higher education. The first generation college-goer was 
the dominant theme for the university among current faculty and administrators 
as well. 



Also contributing to Blue Collar's positive image was the support it had 
provided during the early 1960s when community colleges were being established 
1n its state. The development of community colleges had been strongly 
resisted by the state's land grant university because of an extensive branch 
campus operation. In contrast. Blue Collar had not only publicly endorsed the 
establishment of community colleges, but also deeded an estate owned in a 
suburban county for the campus of a community college. 

The black director of admissions at Blue Collar explained contanporary 
articulation arrangements which continued in the positive tradition 
established during the 1960s. 

My predecessor was assigned to work with community colleges until he 
retires next year, to recruit students and to overcome transfer 
problems. Ka and the director of counseling at the community college 
had a spe !al relationship for many years and so he began to go over 
there on a regular basis and to identify some of the grievances of 
the faculty. At the same time, he has been well-liked by our faculty 
4 4.5?^?°"® """^ ^^^"9 here. He became an ombudsman between the 
institution and for the community college transfer students. He even 
began to assist community colleges in some of their institutional 
efforts and follow-up studies to determine what happened to their 
students here. We presently have a significant transfer study being 
carried out where we provide the transcript tapes to the cormiunity 
college and they do the actual data analysis and report writing. 
But» I don t know what is going to happen after he retires because 
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nobody here thinks he's doing anything of major importance. I know 
they don't see his function as one that will be continued after he 
retires. 



Best Scenario 2 

A university can also develop a positive relationship through deliberate 
policies and by assigning resources to the task. Methodical University had 
carefully designed its practices to support erfecti/e transfer. Articulation 
was prominent among the priorities of the administration and the office of 
community relations was charged with promoting the institution's interest in 
transfer students. The director of the office was responsible for recruitment 
and promotion, communications and liaison, and student advocacy as well as 
planning and institutional research concerning community college relations or 
transfer students^ Since the director reported to the academic vice 
president, discussions of problems led to prompt action. 

Regular visits to college campuses and attendance at state-level meetings 
of presidents and academic deans contributed to the perception that Methodical 
wanted to have the best possible relationship with the state community 
colleges. Articulation concerns, whether identified at the state level or 
through campus visits, were placed on the agenda of the university 
administrative council which included among its members the director of 
community college relations. 

Some recent interventions designed by Methodical include a special 
orientation day for transfer students, an annual community college 
articulation conference, and the routine provision of feedback information on 
the progress of community college graduates. Methodical was also deeply 
involved in the cooperative design of other initiatives and practices which 
focused on the effective transition of community, col lege students to the 
university. 

Worst Scenario 1 

State policies and institutional agreements while helpful, are not 
sufficient to achieve effective transfer in the absence of commitment from key 
university stsff. Where there is an absence of such commitment, it is the 
inner-cities that are most adversely affected. New University was located in 
a state where a formal articulation agreement which called for comparability 
between courses offered at community colleges and at universities, had been 
adopted by the scate coordinating board for public comprehensive jniversities. 
New as a research university was not bound by the agreement, and it had no 
articulation agreement with any community college, although its administrators 
maintained that the spirit of the statewide articulation agreement was 
observed* 

The dean of the college of arts and sciences spoke glowingly of the 
priority accorded to transfer students: 
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Fifteen years ago our policy for transfer students was essentially one 
of "fill-in-the-gaps". Now we have a deliberate policy and concern for 
the transfer student because we know that while two-thirds of our 
incoming students are high school graduates, over half of our graduates 
are transfer students. Since our students are so mobile and so many 
attend part-time, we find that transfer students are persisting better 
than native students." 

-Aflalysisj)f the universities fact book however indicated that student trans- 
fers to thl^CgHege-Ql^rt s and S ciences were predominantly from suburban 
community college.:. Transfer stuaehts from the inner city community college, 
whose numbers had oaen decreasing steadily for several years, were 
accommodated primarily in an evening college with historical roots in the 
continuing education division of the university system. Students attending 
this open door unit were predominantly part-time students, typically older 
than the full-time day students in other units of New University and almost 
totally transfer students from the inner city college. Students had to 
complete a second admissions and evaluation process to transfer from this 
college to one of the other colleges within the university. 

Thus, the policy promoted by the state coordinating board was not honored 
among the 5 colleges within the university and community college students 
experienced douhle jeopardy when transferring. Interestingly, urban community 
college administrators pointed with pride to the number of their former 
students attending New University. Either they were not aware of or 
untroubled by the decline in numbers of transfer students in the college of 
arts and sciences as contrasted with their growing numbers in university 
college. A reorganization was in progress to integrate the predominantly 
part-time faculty members in the evening college with the regular departmental 
faculties of the university. Administrators at New University saw this as an 
attempt to improve articulation among all units and to reduce some of the 
problems involved in transferring from the evening college to another unit. 



Worst Scenerio 2 



Where relationships between top university and community college 
administrators were strained or hostile, institutions subverted the most 
detailed and carefully defined state articulation policies and ignored any 
institutional agreements that were in existence. Aspiring University was part 
of a state system in which articulation policies between community colleges 
and universities were generally highly effective. The state level 
articulation agreement proviJed for a two-plus-two model with upper division 
specialization built on a general education core. 

Until legislation authorized a lower division in the early 1980s, Aspiring 
University had been an upper division institution. A nearby urban conmunity 
college resisted the change and predicted dire consequences durinc, the 
legislative battle that preceded the new status for Aspiring. Understandably, 
the relationship between the university and the adjacent urban ccnnunity 
college was strained if not hostile. 
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The vice president for academic affairs described Aspiring's lower 
division curriculum as different from sister institutions in the university 
system and observed that his faculty did not philosophically believe in the 
two-plus-two concept. As a result, they had provided for the general 
education core to be taught over four years for their native students, 
"because it gave them an opportunity to experience some of their specializa- 
tion courses during their freshman and sophomore years." When asked how this 
would dovetail with the programs of transfer stu-^ents, he candidly admitted, 
"There probably are problems." 

Because Aspiring University had only recently begun to admit lower 
division students, the consequences for' articulation of the new curriculum had 
yet to be determined. Certainly, the existence of a legislatively mandated 
cap on lower division enrollments prevented the two institutions from going 
their separate ways as both sets of administrators seemed to prefer. However, 
the present relationship was very distant with representatives from the local 
community college doing everything possible to convince their better students 
to go to other universities in the state system. 

From these cases the importance to the articulation process of student 
supply and demand as well as the attitudes of principal administrators is 
apparent. Good will is important but exclusive dependence on historical 
tradition and the compatibility of administrators is not as reliable as 
combining good will with effective policies and the allocation of necessary 
resources. As one administrator noted, "Articulation requires continuous 
dialogue because there is so much propensity for mischief in the system." In 
the absence of good will, transfer functions poorly even under the best of 
state articulation policies. 

There are some things community colleges can do to help their students, 
including a clearer definition of transfer programs and placing emphasi-s upon 
exit competencies. There are also actions that universities can take 
including improved communication, less nit-picking of transcripts at the 
department level, and more emphasis on articulation as a priority. Because 
articulation works reasonably well from a university perspective and from the 
perspective of suburban community college administrators, there is the danger 
of accepting current practice as satisfactory. Unfortunately, there appears 
to be much in current practice that impacts adversely on inner city colleges 
and the heavily minority student populations who attend them. In the next 
chapter we examine student perceptions as a way of ferreting out additional 
evidence of practices conducive to a smooth transition between institutions. 
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STUDENTS EVALUATE BACCALAUREATE OPPORTUNITIES 



In Cha "<?r 4, we used the words of community college students to describe 
their family backgrounds, present realities and future aspirations. From 
their words and the perceptions of those who worked closely with them, it was 
clear that differences in achievement were not a function of any fundamental 
difference in career objectives. If anything, more urban minorities aspired 
to the baccalaureate degree than was characteristic of community college 
students in general. In this chapter, we provide an overview of minority 
students in urban universities and then report the reactions of those who got 
there by transferring from an urban community college. 

Universities reported increasing reliance on transfer students with one 
reporting a change of 53 to 64 percent over a five-year period. However, 
trends for the enrollment of black students run directly coL'nter to the 
transfer phenomenon. Research universities reported decreases for this group 
over the same five-year period ranging from 4 to 8 percent. While Hispanic 
students maintained their proportional enrollment for the pc^^-fjd, they 
attended in relation to their proportion in the copulations served by the 
universities at rates significantly lower than blacks. 

The emphasis placed by research universities cn the recruitment of new 
high school graduates leads to the enrollment of underprepared minority 
students who have difficulty meeting university expectations. Minority 
students entering directly from high school represented 7 percent of the 
enrollment in one university but 19 percent of those on probation. For 
Hispanics, the comparable figures wer^> c and 12 percent. In the uwo universi- 
ties that had studied graduation rates by race, blacks constituted on the 
average about 12 percent of the entering classes but only & percent of the 
graduating seniors. Among new freshmen in the least selective research 
universities minority students were disproportionately placed in special 
programs. In the most extreme example, blacks constituted 11 percent of the 
undergraduate enrollment and 40 percent of a remedial pro^^ram for the 
differentially qualified in one research university. 

The performance of minority students who transferred from a cocnmunity 
college after completing a transfer associate degree or equivalent was similar 
to the performance of non-mir.ority students that had completed comparable 
studies. This finding has considerable importance because it suggests that 
differences in persistence rates between nlnority and non-minority students in 
uniYGrsities are more a function of the loss of native freshmen than of 
community colUge transfers. This hypothesis is supported by the survey 
results subsequently reported in this chap'^^r as well ab by the findings of 
one major study (Breneman and Nelson, 1981). 

The minority students who persist'^H the universities studied performed 
as we have noted in ways net significantly different from other transfers from 
urban community colleges, fhey exponenc^l a decline in the first semester 
grade poinr average after transferring rvMQing from thfe long-observed .5 in 
non-science courses to ^.0 when grades earned in advanced courses in the 
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university were compared with grades earned at the community college in 
prerequisite cou-ses.* Some of the studies used in developing these estimates 
had been completed by inoividual faculty members; occasionally, they were 
available for a college or even the university. Rarely were the findings from 
these studies reported in the literature or shared with nearby community 
colleges. 

There were important exceptions to the general rule of comparable perform- 
ance between minority and non-minority students and between community college 
transfers and native university students. In one city, graduates of a pre- 
dominantly minority community college were described by faculty as displaying 
the same competencies in writing and math as those who came directly from high 
school. The same community college required its students to meet a competency 
requirement in reading and in this area, transfer students performed at levels 
significantly exceeding recent high school graduates. The lesson seemed 
clear. Differences in grading practices and class competition require 
adaptations to the university environment but requiring competencies as a 
condition of course completion at the coiranunity college can help to bridge the 
gap. 

The degree achievement rates for minority students in urban universities 
must be interpreted within the context in which these institutions function. 
Until very recently, the bench mark against which all institutions were 
measured in assessing their relative success in helping students complete 
baccalaureate degrP3s was the 4 or 5 year time frame of the residential 
institution servii.^ full-time students. A growing number of urban 
universities now have longitudinal studies extending from 6 to 11 years. And 
it is becoming increasingly apparent that success for part-time commuting 
students must be judged against a longer yardstick. 

Among urban universities that had studies extending over a 6-8 year 
period, the results appeared quite comparable. About. 13 to 18 percent of the 
students who entered as freshman graduated within four years. By the end of 
six years the graduation rate had increased to 25 to 28 percent. Of course 
graduation rates among moderately selective public universities were largely 
an artifact of the percentages of full-fme students in attendance. And 
students who attended full-time were more highly concentrated in universities 
with residence halls; a student service largely absent among most universities 
participating in this study. 

There were other variables that complicated the assessment of urban 
university success in producing baccalaureate graduates. Most urban 
universities as previously noted are relatively young institutions offering a 
limited range of professional programs. None of the universities in our study 
were able to estimate the number of students who transferred out to seek 
programs not available on its campus. But among students who did graduate, 
transfer students were well represented. In a typical university where half 
of the enrollment was made up of transfers (not all from community colleges) 
more than half of the graduates in business and two thirds of the graduates in 
liberal arts were transfer stucents. Both transfers and minorities were 
significantly lass well represented among engineering graduates, a phenomenon 
previously noted. We turn now to an examination of how community college 

'kati sties reported' are from those universities that had completed studies. 



transfers evaluated the relative contributions of their university and 
cofnmunity college to earning a baccalaureate degree. 



The Student Survey 



To determine student views of the transfer process, a survey coded to 
protect anonymity was mailed to randomly selected samples of students who were 
enrolled at each of the ten participating universities during the Fall 1984 
term after completing at least thirty hours of credit at one of the 
participating community colleges. The survey, a copy of which appears as 
Appendix A, consisted of 24 forced choice questions and one open-ended 
question requesting suggestions for improving the transfer process. Each 
sample included 100 students or the total transfer population for institutions 
transferring fewer than 100 students. A combination of a $1.00 incentive 
included with the initial mailing and three follow-up letters produced 740 
responses out of 1267 deliverable questionnaires for an overall return rate of 
58 percent. 

Of the 740 surveys returned, 592 were useable for this analysis. Since 
sone respondents did not give complete data for all questions, obliterated 
identification codes or gave uninterpretable information about the college 
attended, percentage totals may not equal 100 in all Tables. Additional minor 
discrepancies are the result of rounding. Table 8.1 provides summary informa- 
tion on the respondents arrayed by community college and race. 

Th'- most important information revealed by this table involves the close 
relationship between minority representation in the 11 participating community 
colleges and in the samples of students who transfered to the 9 participating 
universities. Among the combined student enrollments of the commiunity 
colleges, the distribution by race was 57 percent Caucasian, 34 percent black, 
6 percent Hispanic, 2 percent Asian and 1 percent native American. For the 
combined samples of transfers, the comparable figures were 52 percent 
Caucasian, 34 percent black, 9 percent Hispanic, 5 percent Asian and 0 percent 
native American. Proportionately, Hispanics and Asians were overrepresented 
in the sample while all other groups were represented proportionately or 
underrepresented. 

For several reasons, these figcres should not be interpreted as evidence 
that improving the transfer process as a strategy for reducing the discrepan- 
cies in baccalaureate achievement between minorities and nonminorities would 
be ineffective. Minority students constituted close to 100 percent of the 
enrollments for two community colleges increasing their influence in the 
aggregated sample of university transfers. In addition, the institutions 
inlcuded in this study were those optimally placed for contributing to the 
education of minorities. A more realistic estimate for the general population 
is provided by the data base for High School and Beyond (Carroll, 1985). For 
the 1980 high school graduates who entered two-year/ junior colleges, 23 
percent of the Hispanics, 18 percent of tNe blacks and 30 percent of the 
Caucasians had transferred to a four-year college by October, 1983. By 
contrast, minorities were proportionately more likely to transfer to 
vocational/technical schools. 
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Table 8.1 Characteristics of Transfer Studeiits by Participating Conwnunity Colleges 
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The survey results reported in this chapter do provide evidence for the 
thesis that underprepared minority students may increase their chances of 
persisiting to a baccalaureate degree by beginning in a community college. 
The attrition rates for underprepared minority students who begin in a 
university in a special admissions category, as reported by those institutions 
that had collected data on this group, were very high. And minority transfers 
from community colleges graduate at rates comparable to their nonminority 
counterparts, a performance record clearly different from the experiences of 
underprepared minorities who enter universities as nativa freshmen. 

Females were somewhat overrepresented. While they constituted 43 percent 
of the institutional enrollments, they represented 47 percent in it\e transfer 
samples,. These findings were consistent with the literature which suggests 
female students are somewhat more likely to transfer. 

Table 8.2 provides a breakout of the sample by racial group. Black 
students were on the average older than the other groups. A much higher 
percentage of black students were female, a phenomenon that has been widely 
noted and that is generating increased concern among black professionals. 

For the total group of transfers, females dominated all fields of study 
except for math, engineering and the physical sciences where traditional male 
dominance continued. (See Table 8.3) Males and females were equally 
represented in computer science and business/cccounting. Black students were 
overrepresented in allied health, education and social sciences. The^ were 
most seriously underrepresentiKl in mathematics, physical sciences, and 
engineerir.g and related technologies. Hispanics were seriously 
underrepresented in fields requiring science and mathematics and generally 
were overrepresented in the same fields as blacks. The pattern for Asian 
students was as expected. Clearly while black students were proportionately 
represented among these transfer institutions, the fields chosen confirm 
concerns about the avoidance of career areas related to mathematics and the 
-ciences. The same was true for Hispanics. In addition, it seems likely that 
the underrepr-'sentation of females in science related fields was largely a 
phenomenon of the career choices of black females who dominated their transfer 
cohort. Also, of interest was the significant relationship between growing up 
in a non-English speaking environment and the choice of math and science 
related majors. 

While conforming in general to the patterns noted above, there was 
diversity among community colleges in the choice of majors by transfer 
students. For example, among transfers from community colleges with black 
enrollments of more than 40 percent, the proportion of transfer students 
selecting majors in engineering and the hard sciences ranged from 7 to 26 
percent. The institution that recorded the highest percentage of its students 
entering science related fields also had the most serious attrition of black 
students; blacks represented 57 percent of the community college's enrollment 
but only 32 percent in those transferring from the institution. The data 
suggested an inverse relationship between the emphasis placed on math and 
science by a community college and the probability of its black students 
transferring. But the results also suggest that irner city institutions can 
make choices about their curriculum with such choices reflected in the career 
aspirations of their transfer students. 
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Table 8.2 Race, Gender, English Speaking Background and Age of Transfer Students 
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Table 8.3 Gender, Race and English Speaking Background of Transfer Students By Field of Study 
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Table 8.4 confirms the role of urban community colleges as predominantly 
institutions for first generation college students. Only in the case of 
fathers of Asian students had a majority progressed beyond high school 
graduation. Mothers were somewhat less educated than fathers for all groups* 
About 8 percent of the black respondents did not provide educational 
information on fathers, reflecting perhaps the large number of single parent 
black families headed by women. Asian fathers and mothers were the best 
educated. The percentages of parents holding bachelor's degr^ees or higher 
ranged from 8 percent for black fathers and 10 percent for black mothers, to 
37 percent for Asian fathers and 33 percent for Asian mothers. Hispanic 
mothers and fathers also held more college degrees than their black 
counterparts but the differences were less dramatic than those between blacks 
and Caucasians. 

Table 8.5 compares the number of dependent children and hours worked 
reported by each of the groups. Reflecting national statistics on financial 
aid eligibility, black students were somewhat less likely to be employed but 
the differences among groups were small. Asian students reported less than 
half-time employment more frequently than other groups. Overall, however, the 
relatively high percentages of students working half-time or more was consis- 
tent with the prevailing picture of the urban transfer student as a part-time 
working person. 

Significantly more black students reported responsibility for dependent 
children and were more likely to have larger families, again a finding that 
was not surprising. Hispanics were the least likely to have responsibility 
for dependent children reflecting in part their age distribution. As noted 
previously, black students were significantly older than the other three 
groups. Examination of hours worked and dependent children by major and 
community college attended revealed some differences but none that could not 
be explained by the differences in racial characteristics already noted. 

Differences in the patterns of financing college educations are revealed 
in Table 8.6. While all groups relied heavily on work and savings as would be 
expected from the number who reported being employed half-time or more, 
Caucasian students were significantly less likely to report eligibility for 
financial assistance, the second most important source of funds for the other 
three groups. Asians, Caucasians and Hispanics were much more likely to 
report assistance from parents or spouse; this category was the second most 
important source of assistance for Caucasians. 

As noted in Table 8. 6, black students made up some of the difference in 
lack of support from parents and spouses by their use of loans with 30 percent 
indicating this as a very important source. Hispanic and Caucasian students 
made the least use of loans. Since these two groups were also the least 
likely to be eligible for financial assistance, they were substantially more 
dependent upon work and family support than their counterpart groups. The 
differences in patterns of support for these students generally corresponded 
to the differences in family structure and socioeconomic status reported in 
the literature. 
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Table 8.4 Parental Education By Race 
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Race 


Elementary 


Some H.S. 


H.S. 


Graduate 




Father 


Mother ■ 


Father 


Mother 


Father 


Mother 


Asian 


13 


n 


20 


37 


7 


10 


Blacks 


20 


18 


19 


27 


25 


25 


Hispanics 


30 


28 


15 


17 


15 


25 


Caucasians 


12 


8 


T2 


13 


97 
CI 


Jo 


Total 


19 


14 


15 


19 


25 


30 




Some Col lege 


Bacc. 


Degree 


Some 


Graduate 




Father 


Mother 


Father 


Mother 


Father 


Mother 


As i an 


23 


7 


7 


10 


30 


CO 


Blacks 


19 


21 


6 


6 


2 


4 


Hispanics 


19 


./ 


11 


6 


9 


8 


Caucasians 


22 


29 


15 


8 


11 


6 


Total 


21 


24 


11 


7 


9 


6 



Note. All figures in percentages. 
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Table 8.5 Hours Worked and Dependent Children by Race 



Hours Worked Per Week 



Race 



% 



^ 20 

% 



> 20- 



Responsibility for 
Dependent Children 



% Having 

1-2 
Children 



% Having 
3 or more 
Children 



Asian 



Black 



Hispanic 



Caucasian 



Total 



13 
20 
15 
16 
18 



27 
9 
4 

12 

n 



60 
89 
77 
70 
59 



23 
42 
17 
22 
28 



20 
33 
17 
19 
24 



3 

10 
0 
4 
5 
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Table 8,6 Financial Resources by Race 



Very Some Not Not Very Some Not Not Very Some Not Not 

Imp Imp Imp Avail Imp Imp Imp Avail Imp Imp Imp Avail 



Race Work/Savings Financial Aid Loans 



Asian 67 23 7 3 60 17 3 17 20 33 13 30 

Bl^.ck 73 10 1 10 56 7 6 22 30 18 15 25 

Hispanic 77 8 2 11 47 13 9 26 30 8 32 24 

Caucasian 76 13 5 5 24 8 22 41 22 12 3^ 28 

Total 74 13 4 8 38 9 14 32 25 15 25 27 



Parents/Spouse Veterans Benefits 



Asian 


47 


20 


10 


23 


3 


0 


13 


77 


Black 


24 


9 


16 


41 


9 


2 


13 


59 


Hispanic 


34 


17 


13 


28 


8 


2 


19 


62 


Caucasian 


38 


19 


19 


20 


\ 


1 


18 


69 


Total 


35 


16 


17 


27 


6 


2 


16 


66 



182 



Note. All figures in percentages. 



Evaluation of Preparation for University Work 



Transfer students were asked to report how they rated their preparation 
for university work by schools and colleges they had previously attended. We 
anticipated that minority students attending inner city school systems would 
be more likely to find fault with their previous preparation. The results, 
displayed in Table 8.7, failed to support this hypothesis. Black students 
were as positive or more so than their Caucasian and Hispanic counterparts 
across the board (allowing for sampling error). Asian students presented a 
very different profile by reporting their strongest preparation was in math 
and science, areas where the other groups felt the least well prepared. An 
examination of the same information arrayed by community college indicated 
that students attending community colleges enroll ina the largest proportions 
of minority students were the most positive about their public school 
preparation. With one exception, ten percent or fewer of the students 
attending predominantly minority community colleges reported poor public 
school preparation. The one exception was the community college with the 
greatest discrepancy between percentages of minority students in attendance 
and those in the sample of transfer students. This same college transferred 
the highest percentage of students in math and science. 

While acknowledging the limitations of our data, it seems, nonetheless, 
useful to suggest that a part of the satisfaction minority students reported 
with their public school preparation may have been a function of the extent to 
which the community colleges they attended adjusted ':heir expectations to the 
preparation of the students they received. The literature and our observa- 
tions provide substantial evidence in support of this hypothesis. At the same 
time it does not seem appropriate to rule out the possibility that some urban 
students somehow succeed in obtaining better elementary and high school 
educations than the prevailing judgments about their systems would suggest as 
possible. Both possibilities deserve further exploration. 

The satisfaction with public school preparation for university work also 
holds for preparation by the community college. Because of differences in the 
way the questions were worded, only the areas of reading and writing were 
directly comparable. Comparing Table 8.7 with Table 8.8 shows that conmunity 
colleges held a slight edge in writing while public schools were given better 
marks for preparation in reading reflecting, probably as much as anything, 
differences in curricular emphasis. But the percentage of students reporting 
poor preparation in either setting was very small. While blacks were the most 
positive about their public school experience, Hispanics were the most 
positive about the community college, although differences between the two 
groups were for the most part small. Asians ranked their preparation in 
reading and writing at the community college significantly higher than in the 
public schools. Overall Caucasians and Asians were the most critical of their 
community college preparation reflecting perhaps their greater propensity for 
entering math and science related fields, areas which do not seem to be a 
strength for most urban community colleges. But perhaps the most important 
information to be derived from Table 8.8, as was true for Table 8.7, is the 
strong endorsement by all groups for the preparation they received prior to 
entering the university. 
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Table 8.7 Preparation by Elementary and Secondary Schools by Race 



4^ 

cn 



1B4 



ERJC 





Well 


Fair 


Poor 


Well 


Fair 


Poor 


Well 


Fair 


Poor 


Race 




Read 






Wri te 






Speak 




Asian 


27 


50 


23 


27 


47 


27 


27 


47 


27 


Black 


64 


21 


7 


45 


36 


16 


48 


35 


15 


Hispanic 


49 


34 


17 


49 


26 


25 


47 


28 


25 


Caucasian 


61 


29 


11 


44 


36 


1 J 




36 


28 


Total 


59 


30 


n 




44 


36 


19 




36 


24 






Math 






Science 






Social Studies 


Asian 


70 


27 


3 


57 


40 


3 


27 


50 


23 


Black 


41 


40 


18 


36 


51 


12 


49 


43 


7 


Hispanic 


43 


39 


21 


32 


55 


13 


47 


43 


9 


Caucasian 


36 


36 


28 


38 


40 


21 


4b 


42 


12 


Total 


40 


35 


24 


38 


45 


17 


45 


44 


11 



Note. All figures in percentages. 



Table 8.8 Preparation by Community College for University Experience by Race 



Race 



N° No No No 

Well Fair Poor Need Well Fair Poor Need Well Fair Poor Need Well Fair Poor Need 



Writing 



Computer Use 



Reading 



Examinations 



Asian 


20 


67 


10 


3 


30 


37 


20 


10 


i- 

43 


43 


13 


0 


33 


63 


3 


0 


Black 


41 


46 


11 


2 


15 


20 


22 


40 


49 


43 


7 


0 


44 


46 


10 


0 


Hispanic 


43 


45 


9 


2 


21 


26 


13 


38 


40 


55 


6 


0 


38 


47 


15 


0 


Caucasian 


36 


44 




6 


13 


19 


22 


39 


33 


51 


10 


3 


32 


50 


1 5 


1 


Total 


38 


46 


n 


4 


16 


21 


21 


37 


39 


49 


9 


1 


36 


50 


13 


.4 






Taking Notes 






Discussion 






Laboratory 












Asian 


33 


53 


13 


0 


il 


57 


17 


0 


30 


40 


27 


3 










Black 


45 


44 


10 


r% 

y> 


50 


4'* 


6 


0 


33 


32 


11 


24 










Hispanic 


51 


42 


8 


0 


45 


51 


4 


0 


17 


43 


9 


30 










Caucasian 


43 


44 


10 


^1 


37 


51 


9 


2 


21 


32 


14 


29 










Total 


43 


45 


10 


.4 


41 


49 


8 


1 


24 


33 


14 


26 











Note. All figures in percentages. 
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A review of the same data arrayed by community college produced few 
surprises but some insight into the complexities involved in interpreting 
surveys. In one instance two samples from the same predominantly minority 
community college were surveyed because the college sent a significant number 
of transfers to two different universities, one a research institution and the 
othe" a predominantly minority comprehensive university. While both samples 
were positive about their previous preparation, those attending the research 
university were much more critical of their community college preparation in 
every area except examinations. This observation again supports the notion 
that judgments about preparation are related in an important way to the 
expectations of the receiving institution. From this data it would be 
difficult to conclude that the differences in rigor and standards between 
community colleges and universHies are nearly as great as university faculty 
bel ieve. 

Above average ratings were received most consistently by community 
colleges enrolling the highest proportions of black and Hispanic students 
reflecting the tendency for both of these groups to view their previous 
educational experiences in an extremely positive light. But in the aggregate, 
few urban students in the samples believed their community college preparation 
had been anything other than very good or fair. Students were the most 
critical of their preparation in math and sciences, a criticism reflected in 
self-reported grades at the university; these are considered in the next 
section of this report. 



The Transfer Experience 



A series of questions solicited information about timing of the decision 
to transfer, elements influencing the transfer decision, use of community 
college and university resources In transferring, the match between community 
college and university courses, credits lost during transfer and first term 
success in the university. 

As indicated in Table 8.9, black students, who were on the average older 
than other racial groups, were the last to decide about transferring. More 
than 1 in 5 decided to transfer after leaving the community college. Only 31 
percent made that decision before arriving at a community college. In marked 
contrast, nearly one-half of the Hispanic and Caucasian students knew they 
were going on to the university before reaching the community college. Asians 
resanbled blacks in terms of the relatively small percentages who planned to 
transfer before attending a community college but significantly more made 
their decision while in attendance, leaving less than 1 in 10 who made the 
decision after leaving. 

Students who transferred in the areas of engineering, business and 
mathematics were th( most likely to have made early decisions and somewhat 
surprisingly, so were social science majors. More predictable were education 
majors with the highest percentage deciding after community college (29) and 
the lowest percentage deciding before (29), figures that do not alter the 
prevailing judgment education as a profession of last resort. Almost without 
exception, the higher the proportion of minority students attending a 
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coimunity college, the later the decision to transfer; this underscores the 
importance of early identification and advising for these institutions. 

Table 8.10 provides information about the influence of a range of 
variables commonly believed to be related to a student's decision to transfer. 
Most interesting are those variables having the least influence. After 
athletic recruitment which constituted an important influence for a negligible 
number of students, and social activities, reflecting the part-time, working 
nature of these transfers, the three least important influences in order were 
community college teachers, community college counselors and university 
representatives. These results corroborate the interview data which suggested 
that faculty advising and counseling for transfer students was either of 
relatively poor quality or non-existent. Similarly, there was substantial 
evidence from the interviews that universities neglected students ' correnunity 
colleges in favor of concentrating their recruiting efforts on recer.c nigh 
school graduates. 

The most important influemces by contrast had little or nothing to do with 
community college or universty practices designed to facilitate transfer. 
Available programs and acaderaic reputation were the most important. Three 
very practical considerations; close to home, low tuition, and perceived 
relationship to career objectives (helpful in getting a job); were next in 
importance. These were followed closely by ere ""it hours accepted, advice of a 
friend and family or job responsibilities. The one institutional practice, 
credit hours accepted, identified in the survey as an important influence on 
transfer decisions constitutes ^rom the interview data a barrier rather than a 
facilitator of transfer. 

The pattern for all racial groups was essentially similar but several 
variations were worth noting. Caucasians were significantly less likely to be 
influenced by community college counselors and teachers or university 
representatives. This may' reflect greater self-sufficiency, but, given very 
similar family backgrounds in terms of college exrs?'ience, it seems more 
likely that the difference reflects the greater n,;?,^?^ of special programs at 
both community colleges and universities for whic. minority students are 
eligible. This same factor seems to be operating in the differences reported 
for financial aid as an influence on transfer. The high task orientation of 
Asian students is reflected in their responses botl. to the item on credit 
hours accepted and the importance of a good job. 

An examination of the data from Table 8.10 arrayed by community college 
revealed wide variation among institutions. The percentage report'ii.g that * 
community college counselors and ^eachers were not an important influence on 
transfer ranged from 41 to 88. With only minor exceptions, students gave 
almost identical responses for faculty and counselors. Put differently, if 
counselors were not important to the transfer decision in a college, neither 
were faculty. The similarity of these responses suggest the influence of 
institutional policies. The community colleges where counselors and faculty 
were most likely to be an ir.portant Influence were those serving higher 
proportions of minority students and having minority leadership. The same 
pattern was true for university representatives. The difference was 
particularly dramatic in the two samples who transferred from one community 
college eigher to a research university or to a predominantly minority 
comprehensive university. The group going to the research university were 
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Table 8.10 Iiiportant Influences on Decision to Transfer by Race 



o 



Race 



17l 



Asian 
Ble„k 
Hispanic 
aucasian 



Total 



ERIC 



Very Some Not 
Imp Imp Imp 



Very Some Not 
Imp Imp Imp 



Very Some Not 
Imp Imp Imp 



Very Some Not 
Imp Imp Imp 



Very Some Not 
Imp Imp Imp 



Advice of CC 
Teacher 



Advice of CC 
Counselor 



Advice of Friend 
or Relative 



Number of Credit 
Hours Accepted 



C^ose to 
Home 



Asian 


23 


26 


48 


19 


32 


45 


39 


39 


16 


68 


19 


10 


36 


36 26 


Black 


21 


20 


55 


17 


26 


52 


26 


39 


33 


42 


27 


24 


54 


25 17 


Hispanic 


25 


26 


47 


23 


28 


47 


34 


34 


30 


40 


36 


24 


47 


42 9 


Caucasian 


11 


18 


69 


6 


22 


70 


28 


34 


35 


34 


30 


35 


56 


27 16 


Total (592) 


16 


20 


61 


12 


25 


60 


29 


36 


33 


39 


29 


29 


53 


28 17 




University has Good 
Academic Reputation 


Program 
Available 


Financial 
Assistance 


Uni versi ty 
Representative 


Athletic 
Recruitment 


Asian 


58 


36 


3 


68 


26 


3 


36 


36 


26 


19 


42 


36 


0 


26 71 


Black 


56 


34 


5 


76 


15 


6 


43 


24 


27 


22 


31 


42 


<1 


2 89 


Hispanic 


62 


28 


8 


70 


25 


6 


38 


26 


34 


15 


34 


47 


2 


11 81 


Caucasian 


55 


36 


8 


75 


19 


6 


17 


17 


63 


9 


21 


67 


1 


2 93 


Total 


56 


35 


7 


75 


18 


5 


29 


21 


46 


14 


26 


56 


1 


5 8S 



Social 
Acti vi ties 



Low Family or Job University Grads 

Tuition Responsibilities Get Good Jobs 



Note. All figures in percentages 



Good Grad 
Schools 



10 


36 


52 


46 


42 


13 


48 


26 


23 


48 


42 


6 


55 


32 


10 


4 


18 


71 


49 


28 


19 


47 


15 


34 


40 


39 


17 


44 


33 


18 


6 


21 


74 


60 


23 


15 


53 


25 


21 


32 


49 


19 


32 


47 


21 


3 


11 


82 


46 


32 


20 


50 


20 


29 


30 


40 


27 


24 


37 


35 


4 


16 


76 


48 


31 


19 


49 


19 


29 


34 


41 


21 


32 


37 


27 
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significantly less likely to attach importance to the influence of a 
university representative. Even with this difference, the research university 
was still rated above average in the importance attributed to the influence of 
a university representative. This research university had a very vigorous 
outreach effort through the minority leader of a special program who had 
previously worked in a community college and made recruitment from these 
institutions her priority. The percentage of students attributing no 
importance to the influence of a university representative ranged from 35 to 
75. Part of the variation clearly was a function of racial composition but 
differences in university practices appeared to influence the results as well. 

Finally, the data from Table 8.10 were examined by student major. The 
results wGre generally predictable from information about the field and the 
rac.al composition of those who transferred into it. For example, number of 
credit hours accepted was most important to students in allied health where 
the most difficult articulation issues were generally found. 

Community colleges and universities provide a variety of resources to 
assist students in the transfer process. An evaluation of the usefulness of 
these services for community colleges is provided in Table 8.11. The college 
catalog for all groups was by far the most widely used source of assistance 
and the most useful. Other resources used by more than half of the transfers 
included in order of use: teachers, counselors, tra^.sfer guides, friends who 
transferred and the registrar's office. Asian students were the most likely 
to use all of these resources except for counselors and the registrar's office 
which were used most frequently by Hispanics and blacks. Caucasian students 
were significantly less likely to use all resources than were other groups. 

Only 10 percent of the students found orientation sessions very useful and 
64 percent reported either they were not us.ed or were not useful. The rating 
for this service as well as th.ose for honors programs and special programs 
reflect as much as anything their absence in most of these community colleges 
except where offered for a very limited clientele. The ratings in general, do 
not 'reflect a heavy emphasis within community colleges upon helping students 
to transfer. The help can be found by those who seek it but the most common 
source of assistance was the college catalog. 

Similar information on university sources of assistance to transfer 
students is reported in Table 8.12. Again, the pattern suggests little 
systematic assistance. The most frequently used resources in order of use 
were the university catalog, the admissions office, a visit to the university, 
academic departments and university publications other than the catalog. 
Asians and blacks were the most likely to use university resources while 
Caucasians were the least likely. The patterns of use for resourctjs such as 
visits to the university, orientation sessions, and special programs reflect 
the emphasis placed in many universities on the recruitment of minority 
students, but the relatively small percentage reporting contact with a 
university representative (34) reinforces impressions from the interview data 
that most students were required to negotiate the transfer process without 
much assistance other than routinely avai'.able publications or offices serving 
the general public. 

Sources of assistance provided by both community colleges and universities 
can be compared in terms of their usefulness to these students although 
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Table 8.11 Students' Evaluation of Community College Sources of Assistance by Race 



Usefulness Usefulness Usefulness Usefulness Usefulness 

Very Some Not Very Some Not Very Some Not Very Some Nrtt Very Some Not 



Counseling Teachers Orientation Registrar's Financial Aid 

Sessions Office Office 



Asian 


26 


48 


23 


32 


42 


23 


13 


45 


39 


23 


42 


32 


19 


32 


42 


Black 


27 


34 


36 


30 


35 


33 


19 


26 


53 


24 


34 


39 


29 


22 


47 


Hispanic 


32 


47 


21 


34 


34 


32 


19 


32 


47 


26 


43 


28 


21 


23 


57 


Caucasian 


19 


31 


48 


20 


35 


43 


4 


18 


77 


8 


37 


54 


7 


12 


80 


Total 


23 


34 


41 


25 


36 


38 


10 


23 


64 


15 


36 


46 


16 


17 


65 



Transfer Guides College Catalog Special Programs Friends Who Honors Program 

for Transfers Transferred 



Asian 


58 


26 


13 


61 


29 


6 


16 


45 


32 


45 


45 


6 


16 


36 


45 


Black 


?5 


33 


37 


51 


26 


18 


20 


16 


61 


33 


27 


37 


6 


18 


71 


Hispanic 


28 


40 


32 


42 


42 


15 


11 


25 


62 


36 


45 


19 


15 


23 


62 


Caucasian 


25 


31 


41 


38 


39 


22 


10 


12 


76 


23 


28 


47 


3 


7 


88 


Total 


27 


32 


37 


43 


35 


19 


14 


17 


67 


29 


30 


39 


6 


14 


78 



Note, All figures in percentages. 
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Table 8.12 Students' Evaluation of University Sources of Assistance by Race 



Race 



Asian 

Black 

Hispanic 

Caucasian 

Total 



Asian 
Black 
Hispanic 
i^"^ Caucasian 
Total 



ERLQ 



Usefulness 
Very Some Not 



Usefulness 
Very Some Not 



Usefulness 
Very Some Not 



Usefulness 
Very Some Not 



Usefulness 
Very Some Not 



Admissions 
Office 



Teachers 



Orientation 
Sessions 



Uni versi ty 
Rapresentati ves 



Athletic 
Representatives 



32 48 6 26 36 37 

41 37 13 18 25 54 

45 38 11 26 25 47 

24 48 25 11 22 64 

32 44 18 16 24 57 



26 42 29 

26 25 46 

13 34 53 

10 16 72 

16 23 59 



10 :s 26 

15 26 55 

9 -^-^ z: 

1 19 73 

10 24 63 



Visit to 
University 



Financial 
Aid 



University 
Catalog 



Other University 
Publications 



Special Programs 
for Transfers 



Special 
Prog rams 



16 


32 


48 


13 


29 


52 


20 


19 


58 


16 


12 


68 


15 


19 


66 


13 


21 


64 


8 


15 


76 


5 


8 


85 


13 


17 


68 


10 


12 


76 



3 


26 


64 


2 


8 


86 


8 


17 


75 


7 


19 


73 


2 


7 


88 



Academic 
Departments 



Asian 


36 


48 


13 


26 


39 


32 


52 


42 


3 


16 


55 


26 


26 


36 


36 


Black 


35 


34 


28 


37 


22 


38 


58 


31 


9 


27 


33 


35 


29 


34 


31 


Hispanic 


30 


49 


21 


26 


26 


37 


57 


38 


6 


21 


51 


28 


28 


40 


32 


Caucasian 


19 


35 


44 


8 


17 


73 


46 


39 


13 


13 


36 


49 


20 


30 


50 


Total 


26 


36 


36 


20 


22 


56 


51 


36 


11 


18 


37 


42 


24 


33 


41 
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caution must be used in interpreting the results, since the same resource may 
impact on the transfer process differently depending upon where It was 
experienced. Community college faculty were consulted in the transfer process 
almost twice as often as university faculty and twice as many students found 
their assistance very useful. In contrast, university orientation sessions 
and their catalog were more frequently used and were rated as very useful more 
frequently. Community college financial aid off^'ces were more frequently used 
and gave somewhat better satisfaction than their university counterparts. 
Other differences in directly comparable forms of assistance appeared 
inconsequential . 

Student responses varied by p?.rcicipating community college in ways 
suggested by the interview data. Where universities had developed special 
orientation sessions for transfers more students reported using them and a 
higher percentage found them very useful. Differences by field tended to 
reflect the racial distributions of transfer tludents majoring in those fields 
and were generally quite small. 

Most of those in all four racial groups reported that the courses 
completed in their community colleges had been selected with a specific 
university degree in mind. Caucasians were the least likely to have done so 
and Asians the most likely, as indicated in Table 8,13. Among all 
groups jthree out of every four indicated their community college courses 
related to the degree they were pursuing at the university. An examination of 
differences arrayed by community college and by major field produced minor 
variations on the pattern described above. From these responses it would 
appear that successful transfers disproportionately pursued university degrees 
closely related tx) the courses they took at a community college. The 
relationship seemed to hold even for groups who made late transfer decisions. 

Table 8.14 provides information about the loss of credit during transfer. 
Overall, about 4 in 10 students reported no loss of credit. But among those 
reporting loss of credit, the impact was felt disproportionately by blacks 
where nearly 3 of every 4 students lost some credit. Even though Caucasians, 
as noted in Table 8.13, were the most likely to report a difference between 
courses taken in the co(nmunity college and university degree intentions, they 
were the least likely to report a loss of credit during transfer with almost 
half reporting no loss. Blacks who lost the most credit, as previously noted, 
were the last to decide about transfer. 

A significant majority of all groups except Asians reported that they held 
the associate degree at th** time of transfer; this is a somewhat surprisina 
result given the lack of emphasis placed on the degree in several states and 
the tendency for community colleges to design their programs around the needs 
of part-time students not interested in earning degrees. The lower percentage 
of Asians earning the associate degree can be explained by the fields they 
frequent. It was rare for community colleges participating in this study to 
offer appropriate degree programs in engineering, math and the sciences. Even 
where sucn programs w.>re available, the small number of prepared students 
pursuing them frequently found inconvenient class schedules which encouraged 
early transfer. 

The loss of credit in the second or departmental evaluation of the 
students* transcripts was much less of a problem for these respondents than 
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Table 8.13 Community College Courses and University Degree Objectives by Race 



Race 



% Selecting CC 
Courses for Degree 
Presently Enrolled 



Asian 


87 


Black 


77 


Hispanic 


79 


Caucas ian 


69 


Total (592) 


73 



17;) 



suggested from the interview data previously reported. Still, one in every 
four students reported an additional loss with slightly higher losses among 
Asian students who were least likely to earn degrees and hence more likely to 
have to undergo a credit by credit evaluation of their transcripts. 

Oniy 1 student in 4 reported a class status below the junior level 
reflecting both the number who transferred with degrees and the high risk 
status of those who transferred without completing a substantial part of their 
lower division work. A review of the data from Table 8.14 arrayed by 
participating community college provided insight into some of the ambiguity 
surrounding the meaning of the associate degree. The number reporting an 
earned associate degree varied according to the articulation policies of the 
state where a community college was located. In one state where formal 
policies emphasized the associate degree as a transfer credential, 98 percent 
of the students transferring from a community college held tnat degree. In 
another state where little or no emphasis was placed on the degree, 23 percant 
reported earning it. 

Unfortunately, there appeared to be little relationship between holding 
the degree and loss of credits. In the state where 98 percent transferred 
with the degree, 58 percent reported no loss of credit while in the state with 
23 percent, 60 percent reported no loss of credit. The survey data 
corroborates and extends some of the theses repc-ted in the preceding chapter. 
In cities where the poorest relationships between universities and correspond- 
ing community colleges were observed during the site visits, 3 out of every 4 
students reported some loss of credit. Among institutions where the best 
relationships were observed, the number was slightly more than one-half. 
However, these observations have to be qualified. One case of poor 
relationship;, occurred in a state with exceptionally strong and formal 
articulation policies and in that setting, despite differences between 
institutions, less than half of the students reported loss of credit. So 
relationships are important but so are state policies and the latter seem able 
to compensate in some degree for an absence of the former. 

While there were some relationships between race and loss of credit, the 
more important variables in this part of the transfer equation appeared to be 
Institutional relationships and state policy. Interventions aimed at 
improving relationships and policies appear to have the potential for 
improving minority achievement but seem valuable for all racial groups. 

As a final question bearing on the transfer process, we asked students to 
report the grades they earned following transfer. The results appear in Table 
8.15. More than 3 out of every 4 transfers reported passing all courses the 
first semester after transfer. Among the racial groups, Hispanics were the 
least likely to report passing all courses and Caucasians the most, but the 
differences were relatively small. A majority of all groups reported their 
community college performance in the "B" range with blacks significantly more 
likely to have been "C" students. 

After transfer, blacks were the least likely to report earning lower 
grades in the university. The pattern for all racial groups was, however, 
essentially the same. A relatively small percentage, in no case more than 15, 
reported an increased grade point average. A much higher percentage of each 
group, ranging from 33 to 42 reported lower university grades. Asien students 
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Table 8.14 Degree Status, Class Standing and Loss of Credit by Race 



Holding Associate 
Degree at Time of 
Transfer 



Race 



Asian 

Black 

Hispanic 

Caucasian 

Total 



32 
61 
76 

54 



Credit Loss 
During Transfer 

No 1-10 Range 
Loss Credits of Loss 



35 21 



27 34 



47 31 



42 29 



42 29 



3-40 



2-79 



2-49 



1-81 



1-81 



Additional Loss: Credits 
Not Counted Toward the 
Baccalaureate Deg-^ee 



No 1-10 
Loss Credits 



69 
76 
78 
73 
75 



Range 
of Loss 



14 
14 
12 
14 
14 



3-23 
2-51 

2- 70 

3- 65 
2-70 



Class Status 



Fr. So. Jr. Sr. 



(3 19 48 29 

7 18 47 24 

6 13 66 11 

7 19 46 26 
6 18 48 24 



Note. All figures in percentages, 
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Table 8.15 Self Reported Success After Transferring by Race 



Race 


pAQ^ i nn 

r u o 3 II lu 

All Credits 




Communi ty College 
Grades 




University Grades 
Compared to C.C. 


• 


First Term 


A 


B 


C 


Higher 


Same 


Lower 


Term 
Incomplete 


As 1 an 


72 . 


13 


71 


13 


3 


55 


42 


0 


Black 


70 


14 


55 


28 


15 


45 


33 


4 


Hispanic 


67 


19 


62 


19 


6 


51 


36 


8 


Caucasian 


78 


29 


54 


16 


10 


43 


40 


5 


Total 


74 


22 


56 


20 


11 


44 


37 


6 



Note. All figures in percentages. 
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who entered the science fields in disproportionate numbers, reported the 
greatest discrepancy botwean community college grades and those earned in the 
university. Blacks who tended to enter non-science fields disproportionately, 
reported the least discrepancy. The data, while self reported, generally were 
consistent with the results expected from the literature and the unpublished 
studies of participating universities. Black student reports of least loss of 
rade point average reflected their lower grades before transferring, the 
fields they enter, and the significant number of those involved who 
trar.sferred to universities with a predominantly minority student body. Most 
interesting, however, are the similarities rather than the differences among 
all four racial groups after transfer. Elsewhere, we have noted that minority 
transrer students do not perform in ways significantly different from other 
transfer students, an observation that these data support. 

When examining the tra.tsfer process from the perspective of timing of the 
d=c1s1on» influences on the student, course patterns, loss of credit and 
performance, it was clear there were variations among racial groups that did 
impact on the process. The tendency for black students to make later 
decisions influenced the number of credits they lost. . But the more 
interesting v=iriations were those produced by institutional practice and state 
policies. Most community colleges and universities failed to reach a majority 
of those who transferred with direct ird useful contacts from professionals. 
Loss of credit was most importantly a function of state policies and 
institutional relationships and not race. Clearly, there are opportunities 
for institutional and state interventions thct would improve effectiveness in 
this area. 

Hvaluating Instructors, Courses and Service s 



A central theme of this rqport has been the differing cultures of the 
community rollege and university and the i-npl ications for institutional 
practices. If our ^'--jsic correct we should expect that student 
perceptions of the et jn ,ef,ts of the two types of institutions would reflect 
these value differen« To address the; question of differences in 
institutional pratices the implications of such differences, we asked 
transfer students to comp.. e faculty members, course offerings, and support 
services in the communit: college where they began their a'^ucatlon and in the 
university they were currently attending. 

Table 8.16 provides information about transfer students' assessment of 
comtnurity college and university faculty along six dimensions. A majority of 
tha students saw no difference between community college ar>i university 
faculty in terms of knov^ledge of subject matter and organiza*:ion. Those 
perceiving differences along these dimensions gave the edge to university 
faculty. Differences were most pronounced for Asian students who majored 
predominantly in math and science related areas. Also interesting were the 
perceptions of black students who were far more likely to perceive university 
instructcis superior on both of these dimensions. Hispanic students y 
contrast were somewhat more likely to sec community college, instructors as 
batter organized. 

The con-munity college has long prided itself on being a teachina 
institution. In our interviews, faculty members in community colleges often 
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Table 8.16 Comparison of Community College and University Faculty by Race 





CC 


Saine 


U 


N.B. 


CC 


Same 


U 


N.B. 


CC 


Same 


U N.B. 


Race 




Knowledge 






Organization 




Capability to T6ach 


As i an 


19 


32 


48 


0 


10 


h8 


42 


0 


26 


39 


32 3 


Black 


12 


54 


29 


3 


11 


53 


30 




25 


47 


24 3 


Hispanic 


11 


70 


19 


0 


25 


60 


13 


2 


36 


57 


6 2 


Caucasian 


8 


65 


23 


2 


20 


58 


19 


2 


35 


51 


11 1 


Total 


1C 


59 


27 


3 


17 


55 


23 


3 


32 


49 


16 2 






Openness 






Availability 




Helpfulness with Career 


Asian 


32 


45 


19 


0 


36 


48 


16 


0 


10 


36 


42 13 


Black ■ 


30 


51 


11 


5 


35 


42 


16 


5 


33 


29 


20 17 


Hispanic 


34 


42 


17 


0 


• 42 


40 


15 


4 


28 


34 


15 23 


Caucasian 


46 


40 


8 


5 


45 


36 


12 


6 


29 


29 


19 22 


Total 


39 


4i 


11 


6 


41 


39 


14 


5 


28 


31 


20 19 



Note,. All figures in percentages. CC = Community College Better; U = University Better; NB = No basis for 

comparison . 
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criticized such university practices as the use of graduate students to teach 
lower division math and English courses. Overall for the 50 percent of the 
students who perceived a difference, 2 out of 3 thought the community college 
teachers did a better job. But this edge in favor of community college 
teachers was a function of the perceptions of Caucasian and Hispanic students; 
blacks and Asians jaw no significant differences. An examination of this same 
data arrayed by major field revealed that community college teaching in 
physical sciences, computer sciences, mathematics and biological sciences held 
the widest margin over university teaching. Social science was the only field 
where university faculty were perceived to do a better job of teaching. While 
institutional differences were generally inconclusive, the university where 
faculty members held the widest margin over their community college counter- 
parts in terms of better ratings of teaching practice was a predominantly 
minority comprehensive institution dedicated to a teaching mission. 

Students reported the greatest differences between community college and 
university faculty in terms of openness to student ideas, availability, and 
helpfulness with career plans. In the first two areas, community college 
instructors hold more than a 3 to 1 advantage, reflecting the supportive 
environment of the community college we have described elsewhere in 
considerable detail. The results were much closer for helpfulness with 
career; this may have been an artifact of the greater concentration on the 
major that occurs in the upper division. But even for this area, all groups 
except Asians found community college instructors more helpful. The patterns 
for all racial groups sxcept Asians on the career question were very similar 
suggesting that experiences with faculty members do not vary a great deal 
although the impact may. Differences by institution and discipline revealed 
no interpretable trends. 

Student comparisons of course offerings in the community college and 
university setting are reported in Table 8.17. Community college courses were 
more likely to be offered at convenient hours and to be available in the major 
field. All groups except blacks found registration easier at the community 
college. The somewhat surprising edge given by black students to registration 
procedures 1n the university may reflect the emphasis on recruiting black 
students and the special provisions for registering them found in many of the 
participating universities. All groups uxcept Asians gave community colleges 
their widest margin in the area of course availability reflecting the comunity 
college orientation toward the part-time and evening student. This difference 
suggests one problem area for transfer students who must adjust to univer- 
sities that/e-nain oriented toward students who attend during the day. Asian 
students were the only group reporting greater convenience and availability in 
the university. This perception seems related to their tendency to major in 
math and hard science where we found few advanced courses available among 
particpating inner city colleges. 

In marked contrast to responses about convenience and availability, 
universities by a wide margin were reported to have courses more relevant .o 
student goals and at more appropriate levels of difficulty. Greater rel'./ance 
to student goals follows from the organization of the baccalaureate wfiere 
lower division work emphasizes general education and specialization occurs 
primarily 6i *ng the junior and senior years. Our interview data corroborated 
the widespread faculty perceptions of greater rigor in university courses. 
Interestingly, many students also perceived a difference and by substantial 
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Table 8.17 Comparison of Community College and University Courses by Race 





CC 


Same 


U 


N.B. 


CC 


Same 


U 


N.B. 


CC Same U N.B. 


Race 




Convenient Hours 




Availab11i*'v of 
Required Courses 




Ease of Pegistering 


Asian 


19 


32 


42 


6 


19 


32 


42 


6 


26 45 26 3 


Black 


34 


45 


15 


1 


34 


40 


21 


2 


19 42 31 4 


Hispanic 


47 


47 


4 


2 


49 


34 


15 


2 


47 36 15 2 


Cd'icasian 


36 


46 


15 


^1 


34 


42 


20 


2 


42 37 17 3 


Total 




35 


45 


16 


2 


35 


40 


21 


2 


34 39 22 3 




Relevance 


to Goals 




Appropriate Difficulty 




As ian 


16 


32 


48 


3 


10 


42 


36 


13 




Black 


8 


4] 


42 


5 


5 


49 


33 


8 




Hispanic 


9 


55 


25 


11 


11 


43 


34 


9 




Caucasian 


6 


41 


45 


6 


7 


45 


43 


3 




Total 


8 


42 


41 


6 


7 


45 


39 


6 




Note. «n 


figures in percentages. 


CC = 


Community College Better; U 


= Un' 


versity Better; NB = No basis for 



comparison. 
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margins endorsed the demands required by university courses. A substantial 
number of students however reported no difference in Uvel of difficulty. 

An examination of the data by community college revealed no consistent 
trends for inner city colleges as distinct from their mc e suburban 
counterparts. The percentage of students reporting level of difficulty more 
appropriate at the university ranged from 26 to 73. Interestingly, the 'low 
and high percentages were from the same community college and involved two 
samples of students, one that transferred to a predominantly minority, 
comprehensive university (26), and the other to a research university (73). 
Students attending the institution with the reputation for greater rigor were 
nearly 3 times as likely to report the level of difficulty as more appropriate 
in the university. Of the remaining community colleges where above average 
proportions of students reported university ccjrses offered a more appropriate 
lavel of difficulty, two were inner city and enrolled high proportions of 
minority students while the third was a predominantly suburban college with 
fewer than 20 percent minority students. There was a relationship between 
curricular emphasis in the community colleges and perceptions that university 
courses were at a more appropriate level of difficulty. Those institutions 
transferring higher proportions of students into engineering, math and the 
sciences were the most likely to perceive university courses as having the 
more appropriate rigor. 

There were also significant differences among institutions on ease of 
registration. At one extreme, 11 percent of the students said registration 
was easier at the community college and 57 percent at the university. At the 
other extreme^ the figures were almost reversed with 42 percent indicating 
registration was easier at the community college and 11 percent at the 
university. Again, there were no consistent pattern for urban versus less 
urban colleges s";,gesting that the fluctuation observed was primarily a 
function of institutional practice. 

Table 8.18 provides information about comparisons among support services. 
In four areas students reported that universities provided better services 
than community colleges. Predictably these areas included the library, social 
events, cultural events and student center. With very modest variations these 
differences were consistent for all racial groups. Thay were also consistent 
for all community collegbs although some clearly did a better job in these 
areas than others. 

In three other areas, admissions, tutoring, and counseling, community 
colleges were given a slight edge but the differences were not consistent 
across racial groups. Caucasians and Hispanics favored the services in 
comunity colleges but Asians and blacks either perceived these to be better in 
the university or saw little difference. Looking at the same information by 
community college indicated that r.iost of the students who reported tutoring 
was better in the community college were concentrated in three institutions. 
In the remaining community colleges, students reported little difference or 
favored tutoring services in the university. A similar if not so dramatic 
distribution was characteristic of counseling services with a preponderance of 
the votes favoring conmunity colleges occurring in two institutions. But 
there was no overlap between the two sets of evaluations. That is, conmunity 
rollegas with the most strongly rated tutoring services v.re not the ones that 
received the highest marks on counsel! .g services. 
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Table 8.18 Conparison of Coiiinunlty College and University Support Services by Race 





CC 


Same 


U 


N.B. 


CC 


Same 


U 


N.B. 


CC 


Same 


U 


N.B. 


Race 


Admissions 


Procedures 


Financial 


Assistance 


New Student Orientation 


Asian 


13 


40 


32 


6 


13 


58 


26 


3 


3 


48 


39 


10 


Black 


21 


42 


31 


4 


13 


35 


23 


25 


9 


39 


26 


22 


Hispanic 


36 


47 


13 


4 


11 


32 


13 


42 


19 


34 


11 


1' 


Caucasian 


35 


41 


20 


3 


9 


23 


11 


55 


11 


25 


18 


44 


Total 


C ' 


41 


24 


'i 


in 

iu 


30 


16 


41 


11 


32 


22 


34 






Counsel ing 






Tutoring 






L i b ra ry 




Asian 


29 


39 


26 


6 


26 


29 


29 


13 


10 


23 


68 


0 


Black 


21 


35 


25 


14 


26 


23 


23 


21 


5 


31 


57 


5 


Hi spanic 


23 


45 


15 


17 


19 


36 


9 


36 


8 


28 


55 


6 


Caucas i an 


22 


31 


20 


25 


20 


20 


13 


44 


7 


20 


62 


8 


To tal 


22 


34 


22 


20 


22 


23 


17 


34 


7 


25 


oO 


6 






Student Center 




Cultural Opportunities 




Social 


Events 




Asian 


3 


29 


58 


10 


7 


39 


39 


16 


10 


32 


52 


6 


Black 


6 


26 


37 


27 


13 


27 


36 


20 


11 


28 


35 


22 


Hispanic 


4 


34 


28 


32 


9 


26 


34 


28 


8 


19 


49 


25 


Caucasian 


8 


19 


39 


32 


5 


17 


36 


40 


6 


16 


39 


3-7 


Total 1^2 


7 


23 


38 


30 


8 


23 


35 


31 


8 


21 


39 


30 
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Nets: A)l^f|aure3 in percenta9e:>. CC'Coiiiiiunily Cui lege Better; u=Un 1vers1ty Uetter; NB=No basis for comparison 



students rated admission services better in most community colleges, but 
in four, they were rated better at the university, sometimes by fairly 
startling margins; 49 percent to 9 percent in one instance and 55 to 18 in 
another. Again there seemed to be no consistent patterns among institutions 
so that those community colleges given high ratings in one area did not 
necessarily receive them in others. In one instance, a community college that 
received strong ratings for counseling services was rated as having poorer 
admissions services than its adjacent university. 

In two other service areas, orientation for new students and financial 
assistance, universities were reporter as hav >g. better services overall but 
the differences were much less than for librar:. student center, cultural 
opportunities and social events. In the area of orientation, a significant 
number reported no basis for comparison. Given the small number of transfer 
students wno participate in orientation, the category of "same" should 
probably also be interpreted as lacking evidence to make a choice. But among 
those students who did provide a rating, university orientation was the choice 
of an groups except Hispanics. The same general observation applied to 
financial assistance although here the differences were much smaller and fewer 
students reported a basis for comparison. 

The differences among community colleges on these two variables were worth 
noting. Despite the overall observations described above, financial aid 
services were described as better than the university for one community 
college and equal in a second. In one of the two, student orientation was 
also perceived to be better but this same institution ^as not among the 
stronger community colleges in terms of tutoring or counseling. It did get a 
very strong rating on admissions. But there appeared to be little if any 
correlation between having one service rated ai: better than a university and 
having other services similarly rated. 

The information provided in Tables 8.16-8.18 appears somewhat equivocal in 
terms of any assessment that community colleges uniformly and systematically 
provide a more supportive environment than the universities. There was 
evidence that community college faculty members were more available to 
students and more open to their ideas. Community college scheduling practices 
seemed better attuned to the needs and schedules of part-time commuting 
students. Community colleges appeared more accommodating in admission 
practices and slightly more likely to provide tutoring services. But most of 
the responses favoring community colleges in these areas were concentrated in 
a relatively small number of programs scattered almost randomly across the 
participating community colleges. Absent was evidence of any systematic, 
across the board emphasis to make environments more supportive for urbanj 
baccalaureate oriented students. While the same may be said of the 
participating universities, the latter have at least the virtue of never 
having claimed anything different. 

Of course surveys deal with student perceptions and many students saw no 
differences between universities and community colleges on many of these 
variables. But at the very least it is clear the results make no compelling 
case for claims to superiority by community colleges in helping students 
achieve the baccalaureate degree. The comments reported in the next section 
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of this chapter do suggest that community colleges are perceived to be more 
stiident oriented and more concerned about students as individuals. 



. Student Comments 



To be certain our study did not overlook the group most affected by our 
findings, we administered the survey described earlier in this chapter. While 
we consulted with institutional representatives and studied the literature in 
designing the survey, the fixed response items still represented our construc- 
tion of reality rather than one supplied by students. To compensate in part 
for the limitations of this approach, we provided an open ended question in 
which we asked students what they thought about the transfer process and the 
improvements that would have made that process work better for them. 

In the final section of this chapter, we use the students' own words to 
provide their reactions to the comnunity college and the university they 
attended, and to identify the changes they believe would have helped them in 
making a smoother transition. Their comments and advice have been organized 
into four sections. In the first, comments are presented that seem to hold 
implications for state coordinating boards. A second section deals with 
student perceptions of what we have described as conflicting cultures. A 
third section contains comments and advice specific to conmunity colleges, and 
the final section provides the same information with respect to universities. 

Before moving to these sections, we should note that 35 percent of those 
returning ^.sable surveys chose not to respond to the optional open response 
item. An additional 8 percent provided positive comments about the transfer 
experience. So overall, as suggested in Chapter 7, the transfer process works 
and probably works well for close to half of those who experience it. But 
that still leaves more than naif that think the process could be improved and 
we believe that minority students, are disproportionately concentrated in the 
half that could benefit from the improvements suggested. Of course, such 
improvements would benefit all students but the least experienced and least 
well prepared would benefit the most. 

There is a tendency to view the survivors of the transfer process whose 
perceptions are presented in this chapter as examples of the success of the 
system. The comment of one "successful" transfer provides insight into the 
battle that remains for many. 

The freedom I had at the community college is non-existant at the 
university. I feel lost and I feel like a loser; don't care how hard 
I try. I only get a "C"; this is frustrating to me. I'm on academic 
warning. This Spring quarter, is my last try. If I don't pass or do 
well, I'm going to wait until my kids can support themselves: then I 
will go back. 

A less desparate comment from another student suggests the nature of the 
stress students experience that researchers sometimes call "transfer shock." 

I do not know if this applies to other people; I had a terrible time 
trying to get used to my new school. It was very difficult to get 
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even a "B" grade during my first term* I thought I would not make it 
but after I spoke to some people about my problems, I found out that 
I was not different and by my second term, I improved • I got all 
"B"s and an "A" grade. 

We were surprised both by the number of comments and by their length. 
Many students obviously felt strongly about the information they provided. In 
the sections that follow we present representative comments that express 
points of view that emerged as themes in our analysis of the comments. 



State Coordinating Boards 



While students did not perceive st?te coordinating boards as actors in the 
transfer equation process, we have placed into this category those comments 
that either dealt with policies frequently implemented at the coordinating 
board level or with advice that seemed not to be institution specific. 

One common theme for students who attended institutions in cities where 
community colleges and universities maintained significantly different calen- 
dars was the problems erected for transfer students by these differences. One 
student commented: 

One area where improvement 'is needed is the transitional process 
changing between semesters and quarters. Unrortunately , I cannot 
suggest any to improve this situation. 

From the student's perspective, there does not seem to be any way of 
minimizing the problems and confusion caused by these kinds of calendar 
differences existing within the same city. From the coordinating board 
perspective, however, mandating a common academic calendar was a practice 
found in several states. 

Where institutions have different academic calendars, a major problem for 
transfer students involved the differing number of credits for which the same 
courses were offered. As one student noted: 

At the community college, each course is worth 3 points whereas at 
the university, they are 4 points. At the university you need 8 
credits per field of study. Therefore, when transferring, even 
though the community college credits are accepted, you still may have 
to take an extra course to fulfill distribution requirpmpnt?. 

While this problem occasionally occurred because a community college, for 
whatever reasons, had chosen not to pattern its courses after those offered at 
the university, it was more common for the problem to exist where universities 
and community colleges operated a different calendar. 

A student in another city suggested that community college and university 
courses should be offered by the same department noting: 

The classes I took in my major at the coimiunity college wouldn't all 
transfer because at the community college the classes were in Home 
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Economics and at the university they're in Education. So now I'm 
retaking classes (that have proven to be the same) at the university 
that I already took at the community college, causing me to have to 
go an extra year to get my bachelor's degree. 

In yet a third city, a student commented on the same issue from a slightly 
different perspective. 

Let students know what credits are acceptable and what credits 
aren't. Many students take courses they don't need to transfer and 
end-up with 'credits in the air' as we call it. Nothing makes a 
student more upset than finding out that the credits they worked to 
earn at uhe community college aren't accepted at the university to 
which they wish to transfer. 

As we have previously noted, neither community colleges nor universities 
were enthusiastic about following the Florida model which involves a standard 
academic calendar and a uniform course numbering system. But clearly, the 
problems these students identified are solvable and if institutions don't move 
to solve them, state coordinating boards may. Other student comments that 
focused on issues frequently considered by state coordinating boards included 
improved communication between the community college and the university, the 
need for residence halls, and the need of transfer students for financial aid. 
A student in a state where we had observed an absence of financial aid geared 
to the needs of tran^>fer students commented: 

An effort should be made to aid older transfer and returning student*: 
in attaining financial aid. Most scholarships were geared to 
graduating high school students. 

The problem of the older returning student was a theme that reappeared 
consistently throughout the comments. A student from a state that has 
implemented a rising junior examination had some observations about the impact 
of this examination on the older students. 

I feel that a student who graduated from a junior college over 14 
years ago should not be made to take the entrance examination. I 
have not yet heard from the university on whether I have been 
admitted and I have already earned 18 credit hours there. 

This statement was one of several that emphasized the problems such 
examinations create for students who completed their community college work 
uciore wic CuTriCulum Included specific prepdrdtion for the examination. 

A Clash of Cultures? 



In Chapter 3 we suggested that the community college and the university 

constitute different cultures that the student must negotiate in pursuit of a 

baccalaureate degree. Do students perceive this cifference in culture? The 

comments which follow leave little doubt about the issue. 
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One student offered this advice to a community college: 

Make the academic standards a little more strict at a junior college. 
The professor should be a little more distant, not so understanding. 
The academic shock from a warm, caring junior college to a cold, 
impersonal university is somewhat overwhelming. Junior colleges 
should not be a baby-sitting service for the community's elderly or 
youth. It should be up to university academic standards, which I 
personally don't feel they are* Too much pampering at a junior 
college. 

Several studc^tts commented on what they perceive to be university 
attitudes* 

In many situations, students from community colleges are reluctant to 
attend the four-year Institution simply because of the stigma 
associated with community colleges* They fear they are not prepared. 
I feel the four-year university should make an overt attempt to 
recruit students from neighboring community colleges with the same 
zest used to recruit incoming freshmen. 

Then the student added: 

The four-year university should embrace the efforts of the community 
college and not belittle the product it produces. 

Another student in a different state had a similar perception: 

Sometimes I get the feeling the community colleges are put-down when 
on the contrary they accomplish plenty. 

Other students who commented on differences between the coinnunity college 
and the university offered comments that parallel many of the observations 
recorded in earlier chapters of this report. A student noted: 

The only problem in transferring was that the academic structure of 
the community college did not prepare me for the university system. 

A student from a different community college had this advice: 

Students should be warned that classes at a university are much 

Where students commented on classes and teaching, they often praised the 
community college or criticized the university. One consented: 

Overall, the community colleges were greatly superior to the 
University courses because of the individual attention and help 
received, and the superior quality of the teachers at the community 
college level. Community college teachei's are there to teach. The 
university teachers are there to do research instead of teaching. 
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Two students in the same community college offer^^d complementary comments. 
The first noted: 

Probably the best part about a community college was the fact that 
the classrooms were small and there was more one-on-one instruction. 

One of his colleagues said: 

I would like to see more personal attention given at the university 
like I received at the community college. Some professors at the 
university are not willing to teach. They are willing to tell people 
what they know. Half of my chemistry lecture class failed. That 
would never have happened at my community college. 

Finally, a student who had experienced problems after transferring 
reported his perceptions of the differences between the community college he 
attended and the university he was currently attending: 

I was dismissed when I first transferred because I tried to do too 
much too soon. The community college stressed helping the student 
while the university leaves students on their own to sink or swim. 
They were two different worlds. The university does not give as much 
consideration to working students with families and other responsi- 
bilities. I really appreciated the community college using people 
who worked in a field to give a •^eal world perspective to the 
classes. University professors seemed insulted at tnis approach. I 
(all of the students) have repeatedly been reminded THIS IS NOT A 
TECH SCHOOL! 



Advice to Community Colleges 



Students treated universities and community colleges with a fairly 
even-hand in recommending improvements. The largest single category of 
recommended improvements focused on counselors. A typical comment follows: 

Counselors at the community college didn't know which of their 
courses would transfer to the university. J\\ey and the community 
college catalog must stress the importance of talking with a univer- 
sity counselor also, or working w;th universities in helping with the 
selection of transferable courses. Many community collegp <;turienf-<; 
are not aware that some of their courses won't transfer I 

In a similar vein, another wrote: 

In my opinion, everything is working fine except for the credit hours 
at the community college; most of them are not transferable. I think 
the counselors at the community college should be aware of all the 
courses that are transferable and give the students more information 
about other universities, as well. 

Yet another student reflected the confusion that results from getting 
different information from different people. 
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I would suggest that both the community college and the university 
hire more counselors and train the ones they have better. One coun- 
selor says one thing, admissions says something else, and teachers 
will say something completely different. Sometimes I think they are 
after my money instead of helping with my education. 

And perhaps responding to an emphasis on marketing, an older student in one 
college suggested: 

Community colleges need to expand their counseling services and place 
additional emphasis on identifying specific skills and interests of 
new students. The young students I encountered knew little about 
their true interests, were confused about their values, and were 
easily attracted to glamorous 'get through fast programs' thereby 
wasting precious time and money when those areas could easily have 
been identified by a competent counselor administering a variety of 
tests. 

In the same school, a comment from a different student pointed out that a 
faculty advisor had prevented her from falling victim to bad advice from 
counselors. 

In my estimation, the counseling services between the community 
college and university could benefit from better communication. I 
was fortunate to have an advisor that kept current with the course 
changes in the transfer program, ^^ot all students were this lucky 
and consequently, many wasted time taking courses that didn't 
transfer. 

The comments criticizing counseling were much more common in some community 
colleges than others, suggesting that the problem of poor advice from counse- 
lors is not uniformly distributed. 

A second area that received substantial emphasis in student comments 
involved ths need for orientation and early information. One student 
observed: 

Transfer students should have at their disposal easy access to major 
university requirements, transfer procedures, and a list of what 
courses the university will accept or reject. 

A C'fll/^^^n•f A r\ 9 W ^ ^•^/>•**>.^4• mm 4 4 4*. « ««a4.^'J. 
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Community college counselors should encourage incoming students to 
consider whether courses will or will not transfer ever if the 
student, does not intend to transfer at that time. 

Interestingly, the Ford Foundation has provided grants to several coimiunity 
colleges that have ir;;:)iemented this strategy as one approach to improving 
transfer opportunitie-. . Preliminary reports suggest the strategy has been 
successful . 
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Several students emphasized orientation as tho way to provide students 
with early information. The following coiTment was typical: 

I would suggest a type of orientation at the community college where 
they explain the financial resources available and courses a student 
should take to prepare for the university. The university was much 
more difficult than the community college for me and I was not 
adequately prepared for the transition. 

There were many v-tomments concerned with academic procedures, course 
availability and course rigor. One student suggested better assistance with 
the selection of classes, noting: 

I was allowed to register fo** advanced classes regardless of course 
prerequisites. 

And reflecting the comments of a dean we quoted ealier in this report, one 
student observed: 

Core courses should be taken at the university. Community colleges 
don't have the perspective of the continuity of core classes. 

Suporting the perspective that cormunity college classes are less 
demanding than those in universities, several students recommended that work 
in community colleges should be more difficult. One student wrote: 

Cormunity colleges should better prepare their students for longer 
and more complex reading assignments. The exams should be more 
difficult and they should be structured for testing a student's 
knowledge of the material instead of simply memorization and recall. 

I., a different university, the same theme was struck with an emphasis on math. 

Course work, especially in the field of mathematics, should be more 
demanding. Too many teachers compromise the standards on tests. At 
the university the tests are harder... The community college atmos- 
phere lends itself to that of a high school. Standards should be 
raised to prepare the student for the challenge yet to come. 

A black student attending an inner city college was terse in her comment: 

More emphasis on reading, writina an'' matheniat.ic<: skills at the 
community college level. 

Several students also emphasizec" the need for more science and mathematics 
courses. 



Advice to Universities 



A predominant theme in student comments focusing on the university had to 
do with courtesy and university attitudes. In one very large university that 
had more than its share of this type of comment, one student wrote: 
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Improve the attitude of employees and change the attitude of 
instructors. ...university caters to the young student who is 
supported by their parents and lives on campus. The constant comment 
I hear is; 'Come back tomorrow.* It is a 30 mile drive for me. The 
transfer from the small town atmosphere of a community college to 
this metropolis is horrifying. The cold atmosphere and feeling as 
though one is no more than a number (and any assistance is 
troublesome), is disheartening even to the most determined. If there 
were an alternative route to fulfilling my educational need, I would 
approach it without delay. 

In the same university, another student wrote: 

Courtesy and helpfulness in the admissions office would ease the 
pressure of getting through the mounta of red tape. 

In a different university, a student commented both on staff attitudes and 
difficult procedures. 

The university I attend ne^ds to develop a better system for 
registering and changing classes. It does not begin to compare with 
one at the community college. The counselors and teachers need to be 
puch friendlier to all students. 

And in a third university, an obviously capable student was distressed bv the 
attitudes she encountered: 

Efforts should be made to aid older transfer and returning students 
in entering honors program. I was made to feel unwelcome when 
applying to enter the honors program despite having made "A"s in two 
semesters of honors English at community college and transferring 
with a CPA of 3.91. 



Universities could do a better job of dealing with the needs of older 
students. An articulate returning adult offered the following observation: 

I think most university officials will agree that a great number of 
working adults are returning to school. Yet, most universities still 
gear the maiority of their undergraduate degree programs to the 
full-time sfiident. I would like to sec more ur.dsrgraduuts degree 
programs offered in the evening college or a more wide-spread use of 
the weekend college concept. 

A student attending a university in a different city agreed, 

I would suggest that universities offer more academic courses during 
tie night so students can work during the day and study at night 
without any academic problems or conflicts. 

Security was also a concern for adults attending urban universities at 
night. 
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The parking garages are isolated, especiall> at night. There has 
been much talk of muggings and rape in these areas. Although 
security guards are available, I am concerned aoout the walk from .Tiy 
car to class. Also, the secluded areas of the library present a 
threat. ...university is located in the inner city, which is more 
easily accassible to 'disturbed' people. 

In addition to concerns about uncaring attitudes cf employees and lack of 
attention to a rapidly growing adult clientele, many respondents wanted 
improved university services to ease the transition process. The same student 
who commented on security problems noted: 

Transfer students need orientation and tours of the facility as much 
as freshmen. The bu^^'ldings could be better marked. Also, more maps 
and arrows would be helpful. This university is very spread out and 
interwoven with businesses, office buildings and shops, which are not 
a part of the university. 

Several students emphasized the need for university representatives to 
visit community college campuses. Such comments typically came from inner 
city colleges where, as we have noted elsev/here, universities were the least 
likely to visit. One former inner city college student wrote: 

I strongly suggest that universities show a stronger representation 
on community college campuses, 

A minority student in a different city was much more explicit. 

To improve transfer opportunities, I w)uld suggest that representa- 
tives from universities identify early in the transfer students 
career what courses will be accepted at the university. University 
representatives should hold orientation every enrollment (registra- 
tion) period (at community colleges) for advising the prospective 
students what courses they will accept for certain major areas of 
study. 

This same student was not prepared to place all the burden on the 
university. She added: 

Transfer students should visit universities to obtain catalogs and 
talk to counselors before starting or completing courses at the 
community college level. 

Other comments about procedures reflected many of the concerns previously 
identified in the chapter on university practices. One student argued: 

There should be some way of visiting a class in a university to see 
and know what to expect from a university before you enter. 

Another noted: 

The university she i give the student a chance to pre-register for 
classes. Residuai and late registration is very hectic and can turn 
a student of^ to college immediately. 
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One student pin-pointed the problem with transcript evaluation. 

I wish they would evaluate the transfers faster. I had to take 
courses over because I didn't know if they would transfer. I lost a 
lot of hours and this set me back a semester. 

While students offered extensive advice for changes that would make the 
university more responsive to their needs, their advice was sometimes tinged 
with a note of skepticism as in the case of one student who wrote: 

Universities should try to tailor programs toward the transfer 
students to use more of a student's previous work to the student's 
benefit rather than for the financial benefit of the university — I 
guess Tm dreaming! 

In essence, universities received many suggestions for improvement but few 
accolades for current practice. Advice to t^a^'university contrasted sharply 
with advice to the community college which was heavily interspersed with 
positive comments and a sense of appreciation^ Students perceived many of the 
same problems with the university response to transfer students as was 
reported by administrators in universities and administrators and faculty in 
community colleges. Given these statonentSj perhaps we should be most 
surprised that the transfer process works so well for so many, not that it 
causes problems for some. 

The comparison of the data yielded by the survey with the information 
provided through interviews and document analysis, suggests close agreement 
about the issues. The comments of students generally conform to those of 
knowledgeable actors within the institutions and at the state coordinating 
boar.d level. Given what appears to be a reasonable level of consensus about 
the way the system works and the impact that it has on students, what can be 
done to improve the opportunities of urban students in general and minority 
students in particular to achieve the baccalaureate denree? Our answers to 
this question are provided in the final chapter. 
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CHAPTER 9 



IMPROVING BACCALAUREATE OPPORTUNITIES IN URBAN SETTINGS 



This report began by posing a series of policy issues related to the 
actions of state coordinating boards, public universities, and community 
colleges in assisting or impeding progress to the baccalaureate degree for 
students who begin their postsecondary experience in a community college. 
Urban community colleges and uni^'srsities have an important opportunity to 
reduce discrepancies in degree achievement based on race because they serve 
such a high proportion of all minority students enrolled in most state 
systems. Beyond contributing to improved equity, urban colleges and 
universities may gain valuable insights into the practices most higher 
education institutions need to follow during the next decade as ever higher 
proportions of their students exhibit the characteristics of students now 
found primarily in urban settings. 

In designing this study we made the assumption that the best way to 
improve baccalaureate opportunities for minority students was to improve the 
quality of practices designed to assist them in moving from community colleges 
where they were concentrated to universities which by virtue of cost and 
location appeared the most likely candidates to help them complete a four-year 
degree. As we conclude this report we are no longer certain that articulation 
policies should be the centerpiece of a strategy to reduce discrepancies in 
degree achievement between minorities and non-minorities. 

This does not imply that we found an absence of barriers to effective 
transfer or that the process cannot be improved in important ways. Clearly, 
state coordinating boards working with two and four-year institutions can (and 
in our judgment should) improve opportunities for urban students to earn 
bachelor's degrees. In the recommendations which form the body of this 
chapter, we describe some of the practices that would contribute to this end. 
It is not clear, however, that the changes we suggest will benefit Hispanics 
and blacks disproportionately and thus contribute to reducing the overall 
discrepancies between their rates of degree achieve^ient and the rates of the 
remainder of the population (native Americans excluded). 

Beyond improving articulation practices, colleges and universities will 
have to examine internal priorities for programs and services in relation to 
the special circumstances and needs of urban blacks and Hispanics before 
improved degree achievement for these groups can become a reasonable expecta- 
tion. Community colleges must find ways to support their participation in 
baccalaureate oriented education as well as in the more practical career 
related offerings. Universities must convince them that Hispanics and blacks 
can achieve in university settings by providing more role models in key 
faculty and administrative positions. In the recommendations which follow, we 
have tried to ideitify internal practices that could ben%fit from reform as 
well as ways of removing barriers to the smooth transition between two and 
four-year programs. 

The preceding chapters have outlined current policies and practices in 
largely descriptive terms. We have suggested that universities and community 
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colleges constitute conflicting cultures which must be negotiated by students 
who by virtue of their own backgrounds are at home in neither. While many of 
the causes of student attrition can be attributed to variables over which 
institutions have little if any control, the difference in cultures can be 
mediated and interpreted for students. In addition there are practices of 
demonstrated efficacy in improving student persistence. In brief, we believe 
that institutions can in the short run reduce discrepancies between the degree 
achievement of minorities and non-minorities by paying attention to the 
variables they do influence in systematic ways. 

The term "systems" is key. The conceptual framework for this study was a 
modification of Easton's (1965) systems model. We treated coordinating boards 
and pairs of institutions in eight cities as systems for delivering 
baccalaureate opportunities '.o arban minorities. State coordinating boards 
and the political systems for which they serve as proxies Influence urban 
colleges and universities through the "demands" they make in terms of policy 
constraints and incentives, and through the "supports" they provide in the 
form of funding practices and budget allocations. 

States vary in the authority they provide to coordinating boards. 
Coord-^nating boards vary in their interpretation of the authority they do 
have, in the methods they use to interact with the institutions they 
coordinate and in the personalities and professional experience of those who 
head them. By treating each state as a separate case, we were able to compare 
and contrast state influences and institutional responses. 

Earlier chapters of this report focused on identifying "outputs", the 
decisions anc^ actions taken by faculty and administrators 1n responding to the 
influences thoy attend. Our purpose was to produce an accurate description of 
the variables ins'titutions control that influence degree achievement by their 
students. An accurate description of a system empowers its participants by 
making them more aware of probable cause and effect relationships. It is 
analygous to providing p'^ople who are intimately aware of trees with a map of 
the forest. It does not tell them where they should go but rather presents 
alternatives and outlines the probable consequences of following a particular 
route. 



But what if the map is wrong in serious ways? Suppose it shows the world 
as flat or gives erroneous information about the location of demons. These 
are serious issues for studies that make predominant use of qualitative " 
methodologies. To guard against the hazards of researcher bias, we used a 
design that included representatives from each participating institution as an 
integral member of the research team. Following completion of the rough draft 
of this report, site representatives were asked to judge accuracy and 
relevance from their perspective. Thp decision to guarantee institutional 
anonymity left us free to deal with issues of accuracy rather than 
institutional image. There were surprisingly few areas where adjustments were 
required. So we believe the report provides an accurate portrayal of 
conditions as they were at the time the study was conducted. 

Policy analysis does not end with the accurate descriotions of outputs. 
It seeks alfo to identify "outcomes", Easton's "ever-widening and vanishing 
pattern of concentric ripples." The outcomes of interest to this study were 
the ways in which students experienced an educational system and the 



consequences for their persistence to the baccalaureate degree. Also of 
interest were interventions available to state coordinating boards and 
institutional leaders for improving minority achievement of bachelor*s 
degrees. In the remainder of this chapter we present the range of 
interventions suggested by the data organized according to the system segment 
where they most closely apply. 

All of the interventions can be found in some form among one or more of 
the participating states. In most instances, however, they are not employed 
in systematic ways leading to their attenuation by conflicting practices. For 
this reason, we argue explicitly for an approach that combines as many of the 
interventions as feasible across institutions within a specific state. Their 
employment on a discrete basis is unlikely to accomplish the magnitude of 
change necessary to achieve significant impact on current achievement rates. 



State Coordinating Boards 



The role of coordinating boards varies along a continuum from bureaucratic 
and reactive to issue oriented and proactive. Some differences can be 
attributed to the powers assigned jy state legislation. Others appear to 
devolve from planning capabilities and the preferences of position incumbents. 
But all have in common the responsibility for maintaining system integrity and 
the need to balance institutional interests against the priorities and 
concerns of those the system was designed to serve. 

Improving opportunities for minority students to earn bachelor's degrees 
from a state coordinating board perspective involves encouraging institutions 
to give greater attention to their responsibilities as part of a system, a 
proposition against which most .find it difficult to argue. In fact the extent 
to which improved articulation equates with apple pie and motherhood is also a 
maior liability. Because no one wants to be characterized as opposed to 
policies which obviously serve the public interest, they favor instead 
quality, academic freedom and institutional integrity. Regrettably, there is 
a very thin line between the appropriate use of these concepts in defense of 
the academic enterprise and their inappropriate use as substitutes for 
public-be-damned institutional interests. 

The recommendations which follow have been culled from an analysis of the 
outcomes reported by states that have implemented one or more of them without 
apparent adverse effects on quality or integrity of the institutions to which 
they have been applied. 

Recosraendation 1: State coordinating boards should establish clear 
expectations that publicly funded two and four-year institutions will, as a 
priority, work closely together to provide opportunities for trouble-free 
transfer. This objective can be promoted through defining institutional 
missions in ways that limit competition and establishing explicit responsibi- 
lities for cooperation. Admission standards and responsibilities for 
remediation represent areas that should receive special attention in revised 
mission statements. 
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Recoeasendation 2: State coordinating boards should work to achieve common 
acaden.ic calendars among all publicly funded institutions in their respective 
states. The decision by any institution to follow a quarter system as 
distinct from a semester system is a matter of historical accident rather than 
compelling logic. Once established and sanctified by information systems and 
course outlines, however, the decision takes on a life of its own. It is 
neither easy nor inexpensive to convert from one system to the other. 
Nevertheless, differences in academic calendars represent an important source 
of difficulty for transfer students and one of the least difficult to remedy 
from the state perspective, provided that institutions involved the 
conversion receive appropriate consideration in their budgets. 

RecoesBendation 3: The associate degree in arts or science should be defined 
as the preferred credential for transfer. Students earning one of these 
degrees in an approved major should be guaranteed junior status at any public 
university in the state subject only to space limitations. This approach 
seems far more conducive to trouble-free transfer than articulation on a 
course by course basis or by designing core areas for majors. States should 
give serious consideration to adopting this recommendation in conjunction with 
some form of competency exam administered to all students seeking status as 
upper division undergraduates. 

There may be some majors, architecture and fine arts for example, where 
lower division work at a community college may work to the disadvantage of a 
student. Such majors should be clearly identified in the transfer literature 
of both two and four-year colleges. Further, the burden of proof for 
excluding any major from the intent of this recommendation should be placed on 
the university requesting the exempi;ion. Community colleges should be 
requi»ed to redefine their transfer assjciate degrees as subsequently noted to 
ensure that students are no longer required to choose between meeting the 
requirements for a community college degree and fulfilling the lower division 
program of studies specified for a baccalaureate major. 

RecoBsendation 4: Each state should consider establishing an articulation 
coordinating committee. Membership would include representatives from public 
and private two and four-year colleges and from the state coordinating Doard. 
Depending on the scope of committee responsibility, it may also prove valuable 
to include representatives from the K-12 sector. As a minimum committee 
responsibilities should include: 

a) oversight of the transfer process to include rasponsibil ity for 
defining articulation issues and advancing recommendations for their 
resolution to institutional governing boards and to the state 

• coordinating board. 

b) monitoring the continuity of academic programs and related 
institutional practices designed to facilitate transfer. 

c) serving as an appeal board for students whose concerns about the 
award of transfer credit or other aspects of the transfer process are 
not satisfied through the normal institutional grievance procedures. 

In carrying out its responsibilities, the articulation coordinating 
committee should have the right to appoint working subcommittees comprised of 
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appropriate institutional representatives and to obtain access to 
institutional data necessary to the conduct of business. 

Recoraaendation 5: State coordinating boards should create a common framework 
for numbering and titling courses intended to meet lower division requirements 
for a baccalaureate degree. The framework, while stopping short of the common 
course numbering system employed in one of the study states could set forth 
the following expectations: 

a) The same band of numbers would be used by all public institutions in 
identifying freshman and sophomore courses designed to be applied to 
the bachelor's degree. 

b) Only those courses clearly acceptable for baccalaureate credit by the 
state's public four-year institutions would be assigned to the 
specified band of numbers by community colleges. 

c) Within the bounds of normal creativity, course titles and course 
descriptions should be as similar as possible across institutions. 

d) Differences in the number of credit hours awarded for courses 
designed to accomplish the same objectives for students of comparable 
preparation would be rliminated. 

Recoeasaendation 6: Pubic university ;s and community colleges should be 
encouraged to share information necessary for efficient operation of the 
transfer process and for monitoring the effectiveness of student preparation. 
As a minimum, the following guidelines should be enacted: 

a) Student specific data providing informaticn on the performance of 
transfers should be provided to community colleges by their major 
receiving universities on at least an annual basis. Data should be 
disaggregated by race and number of hours completed before transfer. 

b) Where the volume of student transfer is large, institutions should be 
encouraged to explore the electronic exchange of transcript 
information. 

c) Catalog requirements In effect the year a student matriculates as a 
freshman should be applied to community college transfers In the same 
manner as native students. 

d) Universities should be encouraged to maintain a student advisement 
manual or brochure for each group of related majors receiving a 
significant number of transfer students. 

ReconEBsndatlon 7: The policies governing the administration of student 
financial aid programs should provide the same continuity of coverage for 
transfer students as fot^ those who begin in universities. In particular, 
attention should be given to the information and transition problems 
experienced bv students .hose eligibility for state financial aid changes 
significantly as a result of moving from a lower cost two-year college to a 
more expensive public or private four-year institution. 
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Recansendation 8: States should consider providing special incentives for the 
joint use of facilities by community colleges and the universities co which 
most of their students transfer. For example, community colleges might offer 
remedial courses to the more marginally prepared university students on the 
cam.pus of the university. Universities might offer selected junior level 
courses on a community college campus to provide a transition experience. 



Co mmunity Colleges 



Urban community colleges remain the most important and sometimes only link 
between large numbers of minority students and upward socioeconomic mobility 
in a society where being uneducated and being unemployed seems ever more 
closely linked. Under such circumstances it is not difficult to understand 
why so much emphasis has been placed on making students employable. Even 
though half of the students who attend urban community colleges have the 
baccalaureate degree as a primary objective, this objective appears realistic 
for no more than a third of those who have this objective. 

From fragmentary data and the estimates of those who work most closely 
with students attending inner city colleges, those who are probable 
baccalaureate candidates will reach that objective only after overcoming odds 
that to many middle class educators would appear insurmountable. So it is 
difficult to fault administrators who have concluded from a social engineering 
perspective that the most important, if not exclusive role of the urban 
community college, should be to teach vocational-technical skills. 

This conclusion would be more defensible if urban community college 
districts exhibited racial balance as one of their distinctive 
characteristics. Unfortunately, many do not. So a decision to emphasize 
vocational-technical skills at inner city colleges, however 'justifiable from 
the perspective of student preparation and efficient use of educational 
resources, is also a decision to deny some percentage of inner city residents, 
mostly minority, of any opportunity to escape the circumstances to which they 
have fallen heir a< a condition of birth. This fact accounts for the absence 
of minority administrators and faculty members among the ranks of those who 
doubt the value of continuing a credible baccalaureate effort in inner city 
colleges. 

Urban community college districts must preserve access for their 
disadvantaged populations. They cannot function in the midst of serious and 
debilitating social problems without doing what they can to alleviate the 
human misery they daily encounter. They must do all they can to help people 
get the jobs necessary to self respect and family integrity. And they cannot 
close the baccalaureate door to those who by escaping from poverty demonstrate 
to an increasingly disbelieving cohort that the system can work. And all of 
these complex tasks must be completed with increasing levels of quality amidst 
enrollment losses that threaten the base of financial support and a set of 
national priorities that does not appear to value the effort. 

It is small wonder that state coordinating board officials were reluctant 
to criticize the outcomes achieved by inner city colleges speaking instead of 
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"value added" with somewhat the same awe reserved for the efforts of Mother 
Teresa. Given these conditions, it requires no little temerity to advance a 
series of recommendations for improvement. But the task is made easier by the 
lack of agreement among those who lead -inner city institutions about what 
their priorities should encompass. 

At tha extreme, faculty and administrators in one study college felt the 
transfer function to be of minor importance because of the need to prepare 
students for immediate employment. In a similar vein, facuity advisors at a 
different college counseled bona fide transfer students to leave as soon as 
possible because they did not believe it was in the student's interests to 
remain any longer than necessary at the community college. 

At the other end of the continuum an urban college described the academic 
transfer function as the cornerstone of its mission. As a result, admissions 
and academic placement proc2dures reflected a concern with program planning, 
support services, ongoing monitoring of progress and carefully structured 
learning experiences all designed to encourage as many students as possible to 
aspire to tha baccalaureate without limiting opportunities to prepare for 
employment for those who chose that alternative. 

In brief we do not think it is an either/or proposition, Inner city 
collages frequently are situated in areas of high unemployment. Their 
students are among the least mobile in our society. Providing entry level 
employment skills as well as opportunities for upgrading for those who already 
have jobs will remain an important responsibility, but ways must be found to 
provide access to the baccalaureate as well. The following recommendations, 
attainable for most inner city colleges within current budget constraints, 
should help to preserve some reasonable balance for their students between 
demands of the present and dreams of the future. # 

RecoBsnendation 9: Community colleges should work to achieve a high degree of 
continuity between their transfer programs and related programs in four year 
institutions to which their students most commonly transfer. Among the 
actions that would contribute the most to the attainment of this objective: 

a) maintaining a full range of transfer courses scheduled according to 
some preannounced and guaranteed timetable. While it might not be 
economically feasible to offer every course every semester, both 
evening and day, it should be possible for students to complete lower 
division requirements on the campus of primary attendance without 
unreasonable delays. 

b) offering transfer courses for the same number of credit hours as 
major receiving institutions and making certain content is parallel. 

c) awarding associate degrees in applied arts or sciences for the 
completion of any approved lower division sequence of a four-year 
college or university to which its students regularly transfer 
without the necessity of taking courses unique' to the community 
college. 

d) offering incentives for students to graduate with associate degrees 
where programs have been fully articulated. 
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RecoBmendatioR 10: Balance the emphasis on access and »^esponsiveness to the 
connunity with an equal emphasis on effectiveness and quality control. 
Quality and access are not mutually exclusive, but quality does require a 
reasonable relationship between available resources and breadth of activity. 
Actions needed to reassure four-year institutions and the general public about 
the ca'TTiunity college concern for quality include: 

a) establishing entrance requirements for all transfer offerings based 
upon the demands they should make for reading, writing, math skills 
and previous educational background to be comparable to the 
baccalaureate offerings of major receiving institutions. 

b) assessing all entering students inte>^ested in enrolling in any 
transfer offering to ensure they possess the requisite skills. 

c) requiring mandatory placement in remedial courses for any student 
whose assessment reveals deficiencies. 

d) permitting students who are placed initially in remedial courses to 
exit to transfer offerings only after danonstrating on a post 
assessment that they have remedied the deficiencies that led to their 
initial placement. 

e) strengthening course rigor by placing greater emphasis on reading for 
comprehension and writing to synthesize as contrasted with reading 
for recognition and multiple choice examinations to test recognition. 

f) revising grading practices in university parallel courses to make 
them more comparable to those the students will experience after 
transferring. 

g) reassessing the rationale for offering the associate degree in 
general education. If the reassessment leads to conclusions that the 
degree remains primarily an award for attendance, a mechanism for 
keeping students without educational plans eligible for financial 
aid, or a public relations device to provide the appearance of 
program completion; the degree should be replaced by some alternative 
less confusing to students and the general public. 

h) offering stronger liberal arts programs along with opportunities for 
honors work to enhance the image of the community college as a place 
where serious students can find a challenge. 

Recocnsndation 11: Community colleges should increase the emohasis on program 
continuity and achievement without relinquishing the caring attitudes that 
have been their hallmark. Students who are the first in their families to 
attempt higher education require special support and understanding if the 
opportunity extended to them is to be meaningful. But the special support 
should be provided in an environment that stresses achievement rather than 
makes exceptions or excuses. Practices that contribute to this objective are 
the following: 
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a) balancing the use of technology to individualize instruction with 
such human interventions as tutoring to ensure students develop 
emotionally and socially while mastering new competencies. 

b) continuing the excellent progress already made in employing minority 
administrators and faculty members. 

c) establishing realistic standards of progress and helping students 
achieve those standards through carefully structured monitoring 
procedures. Students who do not meet established standards after 
reasonable trial periods should be counseled out promptly to conserve 
institutional resources for those who do make progress. 

d) emphasizing motivational activities in the context of programs 
designed to promote social, cultural and physical development. 
Colleges serving the urban poor in particular should not relinquish 
the time honored goal of producing broadly educated men and women in 
favor of producing technicians. 

e) helping students develop the coping skills required to negotiate the 
less concerned environment of the receiving university. 

f) employing as many full-time faculty as resources will permit and 
providir.g them with releaspd time for activities considered essential 
to students informational needs or overall development* 

Recocsendation 12: Community colleges should proviJe students with comprehen- 
sive and reliable information as early as po5s1b^? in their college careers. 
Students who have few reliable alternative source^ of information about 
college require help in assessing their strengths and weaknesses as these 
apply to the costs and benefits of attaining a college degree. Most of all 
they need assistance in developing realistic educational plans that neither 
overlook their deficiencies nor accept them too readily as disqualifying. 
Throughout this study no intervention emerges as more important than improved 
information provided in a timely fashion. Actions that would improve the flow 
of information to students attending urban community colleges encompass: 

a) identifying potential transfer students as early as possible and 
providing them with accurate information about baccalaureate 
opportunities and requirements. 

b) entering into consortium arrangements with major receiving 
institutions to maintain eligibility for financial aid for students 
completing transition between the two institutions. 

c) improving faculty advising and counseling to help students accomplish 
trouble free transfer without loss of course credits. Emphasis on 
maintaining current informtion among counseling staffs appears 
particularly essential . 

d) strengthening orientation programs as a meanc for coordinating 
assessment, advising and information dissemination. 
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Urban Mniver s i t i es 



The Carnegie Commission in 1972 reconrnended that community colleges should 
have major responsibility for increasing access to hiqher education with 
comprehensive colleges taking the lead in expanding access to upper division 
work. This is the scenario that seems to have taken place given the 
persistence rates of the relatively limited number of minority students 
admitted to research universities under the differentially qualified category. 
In the urban areas we studied there are reasons to be concerned about the 
degree of equity that has resulted. 

Clearly, comprehensive universities were more concerned about their 
teaching responsibilities and the social milieu in which they functioned than 
were their research university counterparts. They also served higher 
proportions of minority students, employed more minority administrators and 
faculty members, reported more concern about under prepared students ^nd more 
programs to assist them, and, with one noteworthy exception, worked uiore 
closely with community colleges serving high proportions of minority students. 

But comprehensive universities were not available in several cities and in 
others were much less conveniently located than the research university. 
Further, they did not offer the se ?. range of programs with many of the most 
desired majors located exclusively in the research institutions. Finally, in 
two instances where there were both comprehensive universities and research 
universities in or adjacent to the same city, the cwnpj ehensive institution 
enrolled a heavily minority student population and had a reputation for less 
rigor jino lower quality than the research institution. 

Comprehensive universities, including those that enroll predominantly 
minority student bodies, make important contributions to the achievement of 
national and state access and equity goals. Still it is difficult to 
visualize significant improvement to th€ current maldistribution of 
educational opportunities from a system that largely relieves urban research 
universities of their responsibility for reducing discrepancies between the 
achievement of minority and noii-minority students, particularly in urban areas 
where attending a comprehensive university means changing place of residence. 

Even where research universities accept their responsibility for improving 
degree opportunities for minorities, as most do, there remain serious problems 
of fitting detds to commitment. Many of these problems result from forces 
outside internal university decision processes. 

With three exceptions, the universities in this study were relatively 
junior members of mul ti-campus systems. The political pressures of reconciling 
conflicting interests under conditions of fiscal constraint caused the 
adoption of explicit or implicit system level policies that precluded shifting 
resources from the more mature to the newer institutions. In some systems, 
the policies preventing ti.e shift of resources between institutions coexisted 
with a strategic planning emphasis that encouraged shifts of resources from 
less central to more central programs within institutions. 
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Regardless of logic, the outcomes of such policies produced fewer programs 
and less in the way of services than the urban universities themselves would 
have preferred. In addition, the building of residence halls was particularly 
discouraged, at least in part, because of the perceived impact on other 
institutions in the system. 

While the contraints of system's politics clearly inhibited the role of 
research university in responding to the needs of urban minorities, 
institutional practices were also an important factor. Despite their reliance 
on transfer students, most made few provisions for effective transition 
preferring instead to concentrate available resources on the declining number 
of high school graduates. 

Most of the universities in this study had good information systems. But, 
institutional studies of transfer students were rarely disaggregated by race. 
And studies •.-'hether conducted at department, college or university levels were 
not widely circulated beyond the initiating office. As one result, most of 
the information available on transfer students was of the anecdotal or hearsay 
variety. In some universities astonishing misconceptions of tiie preparation 
and performance of transfer students coexisted comfortably with sophisticated 
outcome information showing the exact opposite. 

Most of the research universities also had special academic support 
services designed to serve underprepared and minority students. Such programs 
were largely funded from external sources. Those who staffed them had little 
confidence they would survive a serious cut in outside funding. Of greater 
concern than any of these factors, however, was the limited understanding of 
the issue among most faculty members and an equally limited concern for 
learning more. When condescending or inhospitable raculty attitudes were 
combined with a reluctance on the part of administrators to work with their 
corrmunity college counterparts, worst case scenarios produced abundant 
evidence of unncessary barriers in the paths of baccalaureate oriented 
minorities. 

The recommendations which follow are addressed to the internal decision 
makers in urban universities. For optimum results, however, changes in 
internal priorities and procedures must be accomplished by supporting 
decisions at the governing board and coordinating board levels. 

Recocssendation 13: Urban universities should strengthen working relationships 
with community colleges enrolling significant numbers of minority students. 
Actions that would contribute to the achievement of this objective include: 

a) regular articulation meetings between administrators in related 
service areas including financial aid, records, counseling and 
admissions. 



b) systematic feedback on the performance, persistence and graduation 

rates of transfer students disaggregated by race. 

c) early notice of impending catalog changes. 
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Recocroendation 14: There is need to improve the continuity experienced by 
students when moving from a community college to an adjacent university. 
Steps that would enhance continuity include: 

a) coordinatirn academic calendars and credits in comparable courses. 

b) catalog guarantees to community college transfers who began their 

study during the same time period as native students to whom the 
guarantees app'<y, 

c) incentives to encourage university faculty members to become better 

acquainted with the problems faced by inner city community colleges 
and public school systems. 

d) providing community college faculty members with an opportunity to 

improve their understanding of the content and methodologies of upper 
division courses for which their community college courses serve as 
prerequisites. 

e) offering special opportunities tor community college counselors to 
become better informed about university requirements and procedures. 

RecocsssfMiation 15: Barrier-free transition from adjacent canmunity colleges 
should be established by universities as a planning priority. The following 
areas in particular should receive consideration: 

a) targeting a reasonable part of the total admissions effort on 

community colleges enrolling high proportions of minority students. 

b) visits by representatives of major receiving programs to related 

community college classes to improve the quality of information 
available to prospective transfer students. 

c) developing an office responsible for transfer student program 
planning to provide advising before and after transfer. 

d) strengthened orientation programs for transfer students as a required 

part of the registration process along with reasonable priority in 
course selection. 

Recoessndation 16: Universities should work to improve the environment for 
minority student achievement. Actions that have potential for moderating 
students perceptions of a hostile or racist environment include: 

a) sensitizing faculty and administrators to the problems confronting 

minority students by continuing to emphasize the importance of 
employing qualified minority faculty members and administrators, 

b) integrating special support services for minority students and those 

who stafr them into the mainstream of university activity. 

c) publicizing the university connitment to minority student achievement 

through targeted financial assistance and guarantees of continuing 
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support for categorically funded support programs of demonstrated 
effectiveness. 

d) conducting and publicizing needs assessments in such areas as 

residence halls, child Care, parking and security. Needs that emerge 
should receive a reasonable priority in university resource alloca- 
tion procedures. 

Recoenendation 17: The educational practices of universities should 
communicate clearly their expectations for community college transfer students 
and should provide support and assistance to community colleges and their 
students in meeting such expectations. Practices that would contribute to 
these objectives include: 

a) offering junior level transition classes taught by university faculty 

members on community college campuses. 

b) defining competencies expected of upper division students and working 

cooperatively with community college staff to identify and implement 
appropriate assessment procedures. 

c) redesigning the transcript evaluation process so that transfer 

students are provided i^ith a single estimate of the credits the 
university will recognize in relation to a stated program choice. 

d) encouraging students who choose or who are required to attend a 

community college as their point of entry to higher education to earn 
an associate in arts or sciences degree before transferring. 

e) accepting community college students who do not initially meet 

university admission standards only after they have completpd with 
satisfactory grades a prescribed sequence of not fewer than 24 
semester hours including courses in composition, math and the 
sciences. 

RecoGBjandation 18: Universities need to adapt current practices designed 
around the needs of full-time day students to respond to the concerns of the 
growing number of part-time, working aduUs who are reaching upper division 
status after studying for the equivalent of two years at a community college. 
Among those responding to the survey reported in Chapter 8, black students in 
particular tended to be older and disproportionately to have family responsi- 
bilities. If universities are to escape some of the problems of loss of 
program coherence and continuity experienced by community colleges in 
responding to the same phenomenon earlier and yet still provide services to 
the rising tide of part-time transfers seeking a bachelor's degree, planning 
for evening services and program offerings must receive high priority. 



A Final Word 



The recommendations included in this chapter are based on a faith in state 
systems of postsecondary education as they currently function to provide 
opportunties for urban dwellers in general and for minority citizens in 
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particular. We recognize an alternative view that calls for radical reform of 
the system as a prerequisite to any significant changes in outcomes. But we 
found little in our study to support this view. 

A range of practices occurs across states and among differing institutions 
Clearly, some practices work better than others. Leadership ranges from 
active and concerned to passive and almost indifferent. But all of the 
systems work for as many as half of those who currently access them and with 
the systematic implementation of the recommendations Identified above could be 
made to work for as many as half of the remaining potential clinetele. 

No system works perfectly and there are many variables that influence 

discrepancies in degree achievement between minorities and non-minorities over 
which higher education institutions have little influence. Whether or not the 

reader agrees with our estimate of the potential impact of the changes we have 

identified, it is apparent that thv^ outcomes currently being achieved can be 

improved by purposeful institutional interventions, most of which require few 
resources beyond those already being employed. 

The changes recommended do not require that universities give up their 
aspirations for major research status. Nor is it necessary or even desirable 
for community colleges to give up their strong philosophical commitment to 
access and comprehensiveness. There is the need for a greater willingness 
among all publicly supported colleges and universities to see themselves more 
as servants in pursuit of conmon goals than as competitors pursuing 
institutional enhancement. Or to put it in the words of those who cooperated 
in this study because of their concern for improving the life opportunities of 
all citizens: "if we could just develop a sense of collegiality between 
university and community college staffs, 95 percent of all the problems we 
experience would disappear." 

There was evidence of such a developing spirit of collegiality in several 
of the participating cities. But a spirit of collegiality, however desirable, 
is extremely vulnerable to changes in personnel and priorities. So it falls 
to state coordinating boards to provide both the expectation of cooperation as 
well as incentives for its realization. Several states provided examples of 
ways to accomplish this goal without heavy-handed intcrvarJon in areas more 
appropriately the responsibility of internal institutional leadership. 

City governments understand the importance of public education as a 
deterrent to urban decay and a primary ingredient for renewal. They have 
reason to expect that publicly funded institutions will work together to 
extend the advantages of higher education to all capable of benefiting. 
Institutional leaders are genuinely concerned about educational opportunities 
for minorities and committed to contributing to their improvement within the 
scope of competing mission demands. State coordinating board officials 
understand the need for state level initiatives and incentives. Given tne 
extent of awareness about the need to reduce the discrepancies in degree 
achievement attributable to race, the time seems right to test the assumption 
that state systems of higher education developed over the last twenty years 
are equal to the challenge of providing equitable educational opportunities to 
all citizens of an integrated society; 
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This- volume will have served its purpose to the extent that it has defined 
the problem with clarity, established the range of interventions that have 
already been found useful in at least one state or institutional setting, 
encouraged the systematic rather than discrete application of interventions 
and conveyed the message that concerned faculty members and administrators can 
make an important difference in addressing the problem of irlnority degree 
achievement in the short run through their influence on the variables they 
control . 
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Appendix A 



1 



FORD TRAMSFER PROJECT 
ARIZONA STATE UNIVERSITY 



TRANSFERRING FROM 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
TO UNIVERSITY 



A SURVEY TO IMPROVE 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR STUDENTS 



JANUARY 14, 1985 



J ' i >- m j I 



A. 



**(WILL BE REMOVED 
't^PON RETURN) *;^f j 
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1. Please "si the communily college where you earned most of your 
credit jefore Iransferring. the number of terms attended and the 
aediS I .ours earned: 

COtLEOE NAME 

TEW4S ATTEh40ED CREDIT HOURS EARNED 

2. How many of the credit hours earned at the community college identi- 
fied above: 

WERE ACCEPTED BY YOUR UNIVERSITY? 

Witt COUNT TOWARD THE BACHEtOR S DEGREE? 

3. What was your average grade In the community college identified 
above? (Marl< one) 

aD bD cD dD 

4. Compared to the grades t earned at communily college, my university 
grades are: (Mark one) 

HIGHER Q THE SAME Q tOWER [J HO TERM COMPLETED Q 

6. When did you first decide to transfer to a university? (Marl< one) 

BEFORE STARTING CLASSES AT THE COMMUNITY COLtEGJ Q 
DURING AfTENOANCE AT THE COMMUNITY COLtEGE Q 
AfTER tEAVINQ THE COMMUNITY COLtEGE 

6, ,How Important was each of the following In your decision to attend 
this university? {Marl< one answer for each) 





1 VERY 
j IMPORTANT 


SOMEWHAT 
I^^POHTANT 


NOT 
IMPORTANT 


ADVICE OF A COMMUNITY COLtEGE TEACHER 








ADVICE OF A COMMUNITY COttEGE COUNSEtOR 


1 






ADVICE OF A FRIEND OR REtATlVE 








NUMBER OF CREDIT HOURS ACCEPTED 








IT IS CtOSE TO WHERE 1 tlVE 








UNIv/ERSlTY HAS GOOD ACADEMIC REPUTATION 








THE PROGRAM 1 WANTED WAS AVAItABtE 








FINANClAt ASSISTANCE WAS OFFERED 








INFORMATION FROM UNIVERSITY REPRESENTATIVE 








RECRUITED BY ATHtETiC DEPARTMENT 








REPUTATION OF THF UNIVERSITY 
FOR SOCIAL ACTIVITY* 








tow TUITION 








FAMltY RESPONSIBItiriES OR A JOB MADE IT 
A<POSSIBtE TO GO AWAY TO SCJKKX 








*IIS UNIVERSITY'S GRADUATES GE r GOOD JOBS 








THIS UNIVERSITY'S GRADUATES GEP ADMITTED TO 
GOOD GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 









Below are listed some of the sources of information and assistance 
for students who transfer. How uSi?ful were each of these sources lor 
you? (Marl< one answer for each source) 

VERY 
USEFUL 



Communii/ College Sources 



SOMEWHAT 
USEFUL 



NOT 

USEFUL 



NOT 
USED 



COUNSELING OFFICE 



TEACHERS 



ORIENTATION SESSIONS 



REGISTRAR'S OFFICE 



FINANCIAL AID OFFICE 



HONORS PROGRAM 



TRANSFER GUIDES 



COLLEGE CATALOG 



SPECIAL PROGRAMS FOR TRANSFERS 



FRIENDS WHO HAVE TRANSFERRED 



UNIVERSITY SOURCES 
ADMISSIONS OFFICE 



TEACHERS 



ORIENTATION SESSIONS 



UNIVERSITY REPRESENTATIVES 



ATHLETtC REPRESENTATIVES 



VtSiT TO UNIVERSITY 



FINANCIAL A©S OFFICE 



UNIVERSITY CATALOG 



OTHER UNIVERSITY PUBLICAHONS 



ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS 



SPECIAL PROGRAMS FOR TRANSFERS 



SPECIAL PROGRAMS 



8. Below are some requirements related to classroom performance How 
well did your coursework in the community college prepare you for 
these requirements in university courses. (Mark one answer for each 
skill) 





VFRY 
WEtt 


FAIRLY 
WEtt 


POORtY 


NOT NEEDED IN 
UNIV COURSES 


WRITING ASSIGNMENTS 
(TERM PAPERS. REPORTS) 










COMPUTER USE 










READING ASSIGNMENTS (TEXTBOOK 
AND OTHER ASSIGNED WORK) 










EXAMINATK)NS 










TAKING NOTES ON LECTURES 










CLASSROOM DISCUSSION 










LABORATORY ASSIGNMENTS 











9. How would you compare inslruclors. support services, and courses at 
the community college with those at the university in the following 
areas: (Mark one answer for each area) 



1 Wl »W V>l »K« * V Wl IV* 

INSTRUCTORS 


BFTTFR AT 
COMM. COLL 


SAME 


BcTTER AT 
UNIV, 


NO BASIS 
FOR COMP, 


MWVVLbLKJb MATERIAL 










ORQANIZAT»ON OF COURSES 










CAPABILITY TO TEACH/EXPLAIN 
COURSE MATERIAL 










OPENNESS TO STUDENT IDEAS 










AVAILABILITY TO 










MEET WITH STUDENTS 




HELPFULNESS WITH CAREER PUNS 











SUPPORT SERVICES/ACTIVITIES 



TUTORIhKS 










counselinq services 










LIBRARY 










ADMISSIONS PROCEDURES 










NEW STUDENT ORIENTATION 










FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 










STUDEhfT CENTERAJNION 










CULTURAL 0PP0RTUNIT!ES 










SOCIAL EVENTS 











COURSES 



OFFERED AT CONVENIENT HOURS 










AVAILABILITY OF REQUIRED COURSES 










EASE OF REGISTERING/ 
CHANGING COURSES 










RELEVANCE TO YOUR EDUCATiOriAiy 
EMPLOYMENT GOALS 










APPROPRIATE LEVEL OF DIFFICULTY 











10. How well did your elementary and secondary schools prepare you for 
university requirements in each of tfie following areas? (|\/!ark one for 





VERY 


FAIRLY 






WELL 


WELL 


POORLY 


READING 








WRITING 








SPEAKING 








MATHEMATICS 








SCIENCE 








SOCIAL STUDIES 









11. In which of Ihe following fields are you planning lo earn your bacca- 
laureate degree? (Mark one) 

ALLIED HEALTH 
I I ARTS OR HUMANITIES 
8HX0GICAL SCIENCES 
BUSINESS OR ACCOUNTING 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 
_ EDUCATION OR HUMAN SERVICES 

I I ENGINEERING. ARCHITECTURE OR RELATED TECHNOtOG ES 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
MATHEMATICS 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 



□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 



□ 
□ 



□ 



OTHER (PL5ASE SPECIFY) , 



12. Did you selpcl rhe courses you look in your communily college lo 
achieve ine degree idenlified above? 

YES □ NO □ 

13. If you answered "No" lo quesHon #12. whal was [he objeclive lhat 
guided seleclion of your communily college courses? 



14. Whal is Ihe highesl level of formal educalion oblalned by your par- 
enls? (Mark one in each column) 





FATHER 


MOTHER 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL OR LESS 






SOME HIGH SCHOOL 






HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE 






SOME COLLEGE: CREDIT 






CERTIFICATE OR DIPLOMA 






ASSOCIATE DEGREE 






BACHELORS DEGREE 






SOME GRADUATE SCHOOL 






GRADUATE DEGREE 







15. On Ihe average, how many hours per v/eek do you work oulside ihe 
home for pay while allending your universily? 

16. Indicate Ihe number of credil hours you allempled during your first 

term at your universily. . 

Of ihese. how many did you complele wilh a passing grade? 

2^6 



17. How are you currenlly classified by Ihe university you aliend? (Mark 



one) 




SENIOR n 


FRESHMAN Q SOPHOMOR? Q 


JUNIOR lD 


18. How old will you be on December 31, 


!985? (Mark one) 


22 OR YOUNGER Q 23 • 35 Q 


36 « 35 1 1 


OVER 45 ri 


19. Indicate the degrees certificates you have already earned and the 


year for each. (Mark Ihose applicable) 






Degrees or Certificates 


EARNED 


VEAR 


PASSED GEO TEST 






HIGH SCHOOt DIPLOMA 






ASSOCIATE DEGREE 






OTHER (PLEASE DESCRIBE) 







20. Do you have dependent children who live at home with you? 

YES □ NO □ HOW MANY? 



21. How important are each ol the following financial resources in helping 
you meet the costs (tuition, fees, living expenses, transportation, 
books) of attending university? (Mark or^^ answer for each possible 
source) 



Financial 
Resources 


VERY 
IMPORTANT 


SOMEWJ<AT 
IMPORTANT 


NOT 
IMPORTANT 


NOT 
AVAILABLE 


WORK AND SAVINGS 










FINANCIAL AID 

(GRANTS AND SCHOLARSHIPS) 










LOANS 










PARENTS OR SPOUSE 










VETERANS BENEFITS 










OTHER 











22. How do you Identify your ethnic status? (Mark one) 

I I AMERICAN INDIAN-ALASKAN Q BLACK// '^BO-AMERICAN CAUCASIAN 
I I ASIANA»ACIFIC ISLmNDER Q HISPANIC OTHER 



23. Was English the language ordinarily spoken In your home when you 
were growing up? (Mark one) 

227 ° 



24. Your sex (Mark one) 

MALE □ FEMALE □ 

21). Finally, we would like to ask if you have any specific suggestions for 
w^ys of improving transfer opportunities for students such as yourself. 



Thank you for your participation In this project. 

PLEASE REiURN IN ENVELOPE PROVIDED 



Richard 0. Richardson. Jr. 

Ford Transfer Project 

Departmoiit of Higher & Adult Education 

Arizona State University 

Tempo, Arizona 85287 



ERIC Clearinghouse for 
Junior Colleges ^ ^ 




